STANBABB W0BE3 PUBJJSEEB BY 



To ir^ia'inca {hroiigh cli Booheilsrs. 


GEORGE BELL & 80E8. 


New !Edition, with a Now Biographical Supplement of upwards 
of 9700 Names. 

WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIOITARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND GEi^F'.’Jli BOOK 
OF lilTERAEY REF ER E NCE. With 2000 BlustraSona. Tho- 
roughly revised and improved hy Chackcey A. Goobeich, D.D., 
LED., and Noah Pobteb, DJ)., of Yale College. 

In One Volume, Quarto, etrongly bound In clotb, 1919 pages, price £1 lit. 6i.; hnlf-calf, 
£9; calf or half-russia, £2 2r.; rueaia, £2 lot. 

Besides the matter comprised in the Webstee’s Guinea Dictionaev, this 
volume contains the following Appendices, which will show that no pains have 
been spared to make it a complete Literary Eeference-book : — 


A Brief History of tho BngUeh Lan- 
guage. By Professor jAiiea Hin nev. 
This Work shows the Philological Bela- 

- tions of tbo English Laa^caage, and traced 
the progress and inflnencd of the causes 
which brought it to its present con- 
dition. 

Principles of Pronunciation. By 
Profess»or Oooobicu and W. A. Wheeler -*] 
MA- Including a Synopsis of "Words 
differently pronounce by different au- 
thorities. 

h Short TreatiBo on Orthography. 
By AUTBUB W. WuioKT. Including a 
Complete List of Words that ore spelt in 
two or more ways. • « 

An Explanatory and Pronouncing 

. Vocabulary of the ffomes of Kuted Fic- 
titious Persons and Places, Ac. By W. A. 
Wheeleb, MAu This Work includes not 
only persons and places noted in Fiction, 
whether narratlTe. poetical, or dramatic, 
but Hythological and Mythical names, 
names referring to the Angelology and De- 
monology of various races, and those 
found in the romance wriiers; Psen- 
donyms, Nick-names of eminent ^reons 
and partit^ Ac., Ac. In fact, it is b«t 
described as explaining every name* which 
is not strictly historical. A reference is 
given to the originator of each name, and 
where the origin is unknown a quotation 
is given to some well-known writer In 
which the word occurs. 

This valuable Work may also be had 
separaUlj/, post Svo., Bs. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture Proper Names. B>" W. A- Wheeleb, 
M.A. Including a List of the Variadons 
tilt occur In the Douay version of the 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek 

and Latin Proper Names. By Professor 
THachkr. of Yale College. 

An Etymological Vocabulary of Mo- 

dem Geographical Names. By the Rev. 

H. Wheelee. Conioining; — i. A Lis-. 

■ "^of Prefixes, Terminations, and Formative 
• Syllables in various languages, with their 
meaning and derivation; u. A’brlef List 
of Geographical Names (not explained by 
the foregoing List), with their derivation 
and signlfioition. all doubtful and obscure 
derivations being exclnded. 

ProiAjunotn^ Vocabularies of Modem 

Geograpbkal and Biographical Names. 

T^fiLAS. M J>. 

A l^onoi^cing Vocabulary of Com- 
j moa Engli^b Christian Names, with their 
, defivatio'na/jBignification, and diminutives 
.1 (op-nick-names), and their equivalents in 
7 teveral other languagea, 

A Dictionary of Quotations. Selected 
/ and transla^ by Wlujah G. Weibteu. 

* ' Pontaining all Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
/and Colloquial Expresslous from .the 
Greek, Latin, and Modem Foreign- iLaii- 
gnages, which are fiequcntly met with in 
literature and conversation. 

A New Biographical Dictionary o* 
upwards 9700 Nameft of, Noted Pertons. 
Ancient and Modem, including many now 
living— giving tho Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession, andDate of Birth 
and Death. 

A List of Abbreviations, Contrac- 
tions, and Arbitrary Signs us^ in Writing 
and Printing. 

A Classified Selection of Pictorial 
Ulnstrations (70 pages). With references 
to the text 


Bible. , 

“ The cheapest Dictionary ever published, as it is confessedly one cf the best, I'be intro- 
duction of small woodcut illustrations of tedmical and saeutiilc toms adds greatly to the 
utility of the Dictionary;’'— Churchirmn. ^ ^ 

“ To he obtained ilirough^ll BookselUftx 



ETANDABD WORKS PUBLISHED B'S 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


From He Quabteely Eeview, Od, 1873 . 

“Seventy years' passed 'before Joiikson vras followed by Webster, an 
American; wriler, wbo faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
foUa^^iatton of-its requirements, leading to better practical results.” 

* * * * 

“His iabOTOUS comparison of twenty languages, though never pub- 
ilahed, bqrp fruit in his own mind, and his training placed him both in 
knowled^'^and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a philologisL 
Webstet^' Am®^ican Dictionary of the English Language’ was pub- 
lished. In. 1828,r‘und of course appeared at once In England, where 
successive re-editing nos as yet hejit it in the highest place as a ^practical 
Dictionary,” 

“ The acceptance of an American. Dictionary In England has Iteelf 
h.ad' immense effect in keeping np the community of speech, to break 
which would be a grievous harm, not to English-speaking nations 
alone, but to mankind. The result of this has ^en that the cammon 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

“The good average business-like character of Webster’s Dictionary, 
both in style and matter,' made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s was 
distinctly unsuited to ex^wnded and re-edited by other hands. 
Professor Goodrich’s edifion of 1847 is not much more than enlarged 
and amended, but other revisioits since have so much novelty of plan 
ja to bo "described as distinct .-y^orks.” .... 

“ The American revised Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, published in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than tiiese last 
[The London Imperial and StudenPs]. It bears on its title-page the 
names of Drs. Goodrich and Porteiv but Inasmuch as its especial im- 
prdvhmeht is in the etjunological department, the care of which was 
committe'd to Dr. Mahk,- of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in short as 
the Webster-Mahn Dictiohaiy. Many other literary men^^among them 
Professors l^itney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
revision. On consideration it seems that the editors and contributors 
hay«vgto0 fur toward improving Welster to the utmost that he will 
hear, improvement. The vocahulary has become almost complde, as 
, retards: usual words, luhUe the definitions Izeep throughout to Webster's 
simple careful style, and the derivations are assigned with the aid cf 
go^ modem authorities.” 

“ (te the wiole, the Wehster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands, Is most 
respectable, and CERTAnOu*? TSIB SEST PEACTXCAJi AhG TJS H 

oicrnosA'ET estam'.” 


LONDON; GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, CO'TENT GARDES. 



GEOBGE BELL & SONS. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
' ' OF R EFERE NCE. 

Dr. EicLardsoa’s Philological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. 
New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words and 
further Ulustrations. In 2 vols. 4to. £4 lis. 6d. Half-bound in Bussia, 
£5 15s, Gd. Bv^ia, £6 12s. — The Supplement separately.' 4to. 12s. 
An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, lh«. .,Hntf-rcsa^ 20*. 
Russia, 24s. ■ 

A Supplementary English Glossaiy. Contaii^ag 12, 000 

Words or Meanings occurring in English Literature not'^ound in any 
other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations. By .T, Lewis O. . 
Davies, M.A. Demy Svo. IGs. * V 

Folk-Etymology. A Dictionary of Corrupted 'Words whicli 
have been Perverted in Form or Meaning by False Derivation or 
Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev. A. S. Palueii',- Author of “A 
Word-Hunter’s Note-boob.” Demy Svo. 21s. 

*Orost Interoating, inatructive, and valuable coutribution to the study of lan^agc/ — 
Aihenaum. 

isynonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the EngUsh Language, with their various Shades of Mean- 
ing, &o. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Ven. 0. J. Siqth, M-4.. Demy Svo. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 148. 

A Dictionary of Quotations. From the English Poets. 

By Hesry G. Bouk, F.E.A.S., F.L.S,, &o. Large post Svo.v 10s. Cd. 

“Mr. Bohn’s volanm )iai the rare recommendation of being entirely free from the 
rubbish wblcb is commonly thrust into similar collections, liis selections have been 
■made Irom a long and wuensive course of reading, im.l it every tvlievc bears evidence cf a 
scbolar’s eye aud taste. I'liere must be, as we jialge, nearly &,000 quotations in the 
volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson." — Timez. 

A Biographical Dictionary. By Thompson Coopeb, F.S.A., 
Editor of “ Meu of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athena) Canta- 
brigienses.” 1 vol. Svo. With Supplement to 1883. 15s. Supple- 
ment separate, 3s. GtZ. 

Tbifl volume is not a mere repetition of the contenta of pfevions works, 
but embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in rare publica- 
tions and unpublished documeuts. Any note of omission which -may be 
sent to the Publishers will be duly considered. ' 

" It ia an important original contribution to the litemtrrre of its class by a painstaking 
ccholnr. .... It seems in every way admirable, and fully to Justify the .claims ca its 
behix put forth by Its editor."— iiriiuh QuarUrln Hevituo. • 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By ■ 
Michael Bbvan. Enlarged Edition, thoroughly revised. [Br the press. 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a-Supple--. 

ment, containing all the new plants and voiietiea to the year 1869. 
Edited by Geoege W. Johnson. Post Svo. Cloth. 6s. 6d. 

LONDON; GEOEGE BELL & SONS. YOKE STEEET, COVENT GAEDEH. 
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STANDAED JVOBKS PUBLI8EED ET 

I 

■ THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

CHEAP EDITION, . , 

In Pifiy-two .Volumes, Bonncl in Oloth, at Eigliteenpence each 

Volnme. 


AJceMidei'S^rttS Memoir by the Eev. 

'A, Dtce, tnd (Mldltional Lctlcre, 1*. Cd. 

Beattie,. tyithL Hemoir byitho Eev. 

a; DrtSs' -UrKed. 

Burngj.iSiailiifiemoir by Sir Harris 
NicoLAsi and additional Copirigbt Pieces. 
3 Toll it. 6d. 

Birtlor, -with Kemoir by the Eev. J. 
itaroRD. s vols. 3*. 

Chancer, edited by E. Morris, vrith 
Memoir by Sir HAnnn Niooios. e vols. 
8r. 

Churchill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 

. -Kith Memoir, by jAJtEaHAmf AT. 2 vols. 

3s. 

Collins; 'edited, with Memoir, by'W. 

Mov Thohas. Is. 6d. 

Cowper, including his Translations. 
Edited, ivlth Memoir, and Additional 
Copyright Pieces, by Jom; Becoe, EJSA. 
3 vols. 4s. 6d. 

Dry^en, with Memoir by the Eev. 

B.‘Hoopee, Carefully revised, 

B vols. 7i. Gd. . 

Ealconet, with Memoir by the Eev. 

J. Metfoed. Is. Cd. - 

Boldsmith, with Memoir by the Eev. 

J. MTTv np.n. Eevlsed. Is. 6d. 

SraV) with Notes and Memoir by the 


Eirke ‘White, with Memoir by Sir H. 
Nicomts, and additional Kotca. Catefolly 
revised. Is. Cd. 

Milton, with Memoir by the Eev. J. 

Mittoed. S vr.ls. 4s. Gd. ; 

PameU, with Memoir by the Eev. 

J. MrrroED. Is. Gd. 

Pope, with Memoir by the Eev. A. 

Drom 3 voli 4s. Gd. 

Prior, with Memoir by the Eev, J. 

iltiroED, 3 vols. ss, 

Shakespeare, with Memoir by th» 

K«v. A, DrcE. as. Gd. 

Spenser, edited, with Hemoir, by 

J. Pawi: Coluee. B vols. U. Gd. 

Surrey,* edited, with Memoir, by 

Jjums Teowxll. Is. 6d. 

Swift, with Memoir by the Eev. J. 

MiiroED. 3 vols. it. Gd. 

Thomson, with Hemoir by Sir E. 
Kiooias. Annotated by Petee Cmunira; 
UAH, F.SA., and additional Poems, cire- 
fnlly revlsod. 2 vols. 3s. 

"V^yatt, edited, with Memoir, by 

JA2IE3 TEOTVEEL. IS. 6d. 

Young, with Memoir by the Eev. 3. 

Miirorj), and additional Poems. 2 vols. 


Eev. JoHii'MnTOED. Is. Gd. 


Ss. 


Complete sets may bo obtained, bound In balf-morocco. £5 Bs. 

N.B.— Copies of the Erne Paper EdlUcn, with Portraits, may ctfll be had, price Bs. per 
volume (except tollins, Ss. Gd). , 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, CO^^:NT GARDEN. 


GEOBGE SELL & SONS'. 


THE ALPINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

■ 8VPPLE21EN1’ASY BEBIES. 

Tp: flfty-two Tolumed whichi have hitherto formed the -well-kiiown 
Aldiue Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lytic, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Bat since that time the wonderful fertility of Btigh'flh 
literature has produced many writers equal, aud in some cases ^ superior, 
to the majority of tucir. predecessors; and the widely augmfiq^Trpii of 
acknowledged English poets now eoutains many names not 'iepie^shtad- 
in the series of “ Aldine Poets.” 

TATith a view of providing for this want, and of making a serjes which.- 
has long held a high place in public estimation a more adoqnate.-repfeseh- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a sccood series, which will contain some of the (Slder-Joets, 
end the works of recent writers, so far as may bo practicable by arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. 

One volume, or more, at a time will bo issued at short intervals; they 
win be uniform in binding and style with tho last fine-paper edition of the 
Aldine Posts, in fcap. tivo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price 
5s. per volume. 

Each volume will be edited with notes where necessary for elucidation of 
the test ; a memoir will be prefixed and a pertrait, where an avthenfc'o 
one is accessible. 

Okie following are already published: — 

The Poms of WitiiiAii Blake. IVith Memoir by W. M. Eosastti, 
end portrait by Jeens. 

OOhe Poesis of Saiiuel EoaEBS, With Memoir by Edwajd Bell, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

•TVr. Poehs op Thc'xas Chatteetok. 2 vols. Edited by the Bov. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. 

The Poehs of Sm Walteb Ealbigh, Bra Hugh Coiwoh, and Selec- 
tions from other Gourtly Poets. With Introduction by the Eev, Dr. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Baleigh, 

The Poems op Thomas Oamfeell, With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
end portrait by Jeens, ' ’’ 

Thu Poems op Geobge Hebbeet, (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Eev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. ' 

The Poems op John Ejm.ts. With Memoir by Lord Honghto^", and 
portrait by Jeens. • 

Saobed Poems and Pious Ejaculations bv Heney Vaugh.an.' With 
Memoir by Eev. H. P. Lyte. - 

Colebidge’s Poems. [L‘ Sie Prees. 


LONDON: GEOP.GE BEIL & .SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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- STAimAED WOBKB FVBLI8EED BY 

In Ten Volumg, price 2 s. 6 d. each; in half-moroccoy £2 lOi., 
or, icitlt Plates, £3 the set. 

CHEAP ALDINB EDITION OF 


SlAEESPEilffi’S DEAMATIO WOEES. 

" ■ -jV . ' 

Edited by S. W. SINGEP. 

'Unifi/hn with tlie Cheap JEdiiion of ike Mdine Bods. 


The fcJMDatioH of nmnerons Shakespeare Beading Societies Las created 
B_demBfid‘:for a cheap portable edition, •with legdoe ttfe, that shall pro- 
vide ,a sound text ■with such notes as may help to elucidate the meaning 
end assist in the better understanding of the autlior. The Publishers 
therefore determined to reprint, Mr. Singer’s wcU-known Edition, published 
in 10 voIh., Email Svo., for some time out of print, and issue it in a cheap 
form, uniform with the' well-known Aldino Edition of British Poets, 


CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
of Yerona. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure, 

YoL n. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Merchant of Venice. 

VoL in. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or What You Will, 

ToL IV. Winter’s Tale. Pericles. King John. King Biohard IL 
Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts L end IL King Henry V. 

VoL VI. King Henry VL, Parts L H. and HI. King Biohard HI. 

Voh VlL King Henry Viii. Troilus and Cressida. Cpriolanus. 

VoLVHL Titus Androuicus. Borneo and Juliet. Timon of Athens. 
• . . Julius Cffisar. 

VoL IX.- Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear. ■ 

VoL X. OtheUo. Antony and Cleopatra. Cymheline. 

triform vHth (he above, 'price 2*. 6d ; in hdlf-morocco, 5s. 
OBITICAL ESSAYS^ ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEABE, 

; Bv WmiHAii Wajkies Llovi); r 

Si'ving a . succinct account of the origin and source of each play, where 
ascertainable and careful criticiEmB on the subject-matter of eecb. 

A few copies of this r.'orj! Tiavi 'been pnr.tea ie> range with the frir-p<iper Bdition qf the 
AVir.e Feets. The price for the Eleven Tolumes (.not to’d zeparaUly) is £2 15r. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORKJSTBEET, COVENT GAEDEli. 
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POCKET VOLUMES. 

^ of FaVllTlrlfft « -.It_ . 


or Sdect Works oT F- T ‘^■^UMES. 


IS’S. 

Sacon'fi ijsayj_ 2i. etf. 

Buran’s Poems. 3j, 

— ~— Bonga. 3s.' 

Co Wge’s Poems. Ss. 

■ .’“•kl Bjsn H.irr R V l^P^‘^' 

J^xouleneat ^d Co^fnd^’ 

Captajs; Basil Rirr t>v r p q * « 

S^-goHerl,ea-^.^-^g^-o^ 
“ — Seiiiilins. 2s, * 


3s. ed. 
^r~W:^SJSaTOD 


o- -M-ciuerc's 

2^8 bketch Book, 
iirvcro. 3^.6<i -yf^^u^iaTO 

los .^.-.WiSHEjG 

Voices 

ililtoa-c Paradise lost • -• 

^atheysiifeofHelcoi 3s 

Waltoa’B Complete Aho-t, ' 

IVcttoa, 




, «.w OJ. t<Z. 

— .w^ , .i , ifl« ^ I Wlutfi’fi ifaturBl XTt^d. 

eimkopeare'a Plays & Poems. irziGHTimT?liv''‘ 

doth case. 21s, 

Small fcajpt 8vo, 

teem from oLh^2u2tiat^''’^TV^**'**’® tllle of “ZrzEm. 

Ther ors ,t .*-.„ ri,_ / 5^ ^ attained in the “ rc^iTb text.^ 

and lisoed in 



a neat cloth'bindiiig. 

I 5s. 1,,,, 

Cegend.^.^*^’ Goldea I Tales of a TraveUer Ss 

“»^i1"^^i^«^Standish, 4s, 6d. 

Southeys life of . 

WttAi-ortratto/S, 


• Songs aud iat 


«... I-.,- . 4 S. 

^ £<fuuni: aaeai/i all the can,-^^i., 
P^^putUAed in the Md^ 

■5?f7TSn»»'o T2--1.?... «_ 


Cotypor's Poetical Worhs 
^acn4.-.eca ITUhPtrtrail. ‘ 
Coleridge’s Poems. 4- sd 
Pa-tmit. ' “"• 


2 Tok., 

TWfi 


^'^TOit. 

“““ ““ oovrKT o.,n.v 
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STAIWABD W0BE8 PUBLISHED BY 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Eome and ths Campagaa. A’ Historical and Topo- 

gra^cal Description of tbe Site, BnildioK, anil Neighbourhood of andent Eonc. By 
the Bev. Eoeekt Bees, late Fellow and Tntor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 'With 
eighty- engravinca by Jewitt, and nnmerons Maps and Plans, and an Appendix, 

_ bringing the Work dofm'to 18J6. Demy 4to. £3 31. 

Old Rome; A Handbook of the Ruins of tko Ancient City 

and the Campagna, for the nse of Travellers. By II. Bunr, With liustra- 

tions, ilapa, and Pians. Demy Sro. lOi. 6i 

Ancient Athens; its ‘History, Topography, and Re- 

NA}2tS. By Taoiiis HRzrEr Dtee, LL.V^ Author of The History ot Ihs Kings of 
Eom&.” Super-royal Svo. Iliuslrated, doiiu £l 6r. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 

DxEa, Anthor of the "History of the. City, of Rome;” “Pompeii; its History, 
Antiquities,” See., vrith a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sonroes and iividenoe of Parly 
Eoman History. 8vo. 16t. 

Modem E^ope, from the Pall of Constantinople in 

1453. By TnostAS Heket Dies, IJ,.D. Second Edition, Revised and Continned. 
In S vois. £2 12f. 6d, 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By the lato Georse 

, Lorro, IrE-A-, Editor of “Csear’s Commentaries,” “ Cicero’s OratioDs." Ac. • 8vo. 

Vol. L From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthlne War. 14r. 
VoL XL To the Death of Sertorins. I4 j. 

VoL in. Including the third llithrtdatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Con- 
sulship of C. Juilns Ossar. Hi. 

Vol. IV. .History of Char's Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneons ervents. Mr. 
Vol. V. Rum. the Invasion of Italy by Julius Castar to his Death, lit. ■' 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

AGES. By G. H. PeaesoS, J5.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Lecturer 
In iffistoiy at Trinity Coll^, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
YoL L to the Death of Cosnr de Lion. 16r. VoL IL to the Death of Edward L lit. 

Historical Maps of England. By 0. H. Pearson, M.A. 

Folio. Third Edition, revised. 3U. € J. 

An Atlas containing Five itops of England at different periods during the Early and 
MIdffleAges. 

The Desert of the Esodus. Journeys on Root in the 

Wilderness of the Forty Tears’ Wanderings,- undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By the late E. H. 
PAT.v-m, M.A, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabloand Fellow of Sn John’s College, 
Cambridge, Alcmber of the Asiatic Society, and of ae Societe de Paris. With Maps; 
and iramerons lUnstrations from Phott^raphs and Drawings taken on the spot by the 
Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. Tiewhjit Deake. 2 vols. Sro. 23i. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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OEOBQE BELL & SONS. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by E. Walker. 

One thict 'fol. 8vo. Cloth, 18i. 

ContAln^;— CatuUus, Lucretius, VlrgUlna, Tlbullca, Propertlua, Ovldlua, Horatlus 
Fhaedrns,Lucanas,Persius, Juvenalis, Martialls, Sulplda,- Statius, Sillos luOicna. Valerina 
iJlaccus, Calpumius Siculus, Ausonius, and Claudianus. . / ' 

Cruden’s Concordanee to the Old and New Testament 

or an Alphabetical and Classified Index to the Holy Bible, specially adapted forSnndav 
School Teachers, containing nearly 61,000 relerencea. Thoroughly revised and con- 
densed by O. H. HAiOJAT. Fcap. 2t. 


Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms, A New 

TransUtion, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. * By the Veiy Rev 
J. J. Stewaht Perowne, Lean of Peterborough. 8vo. VoLL, Fifth Edition, I8r •' 
Vol. II., Fifth Edition, IG/. ’* 

' ' Abridged Edition for Schools. Fourth Edition. Crown 

8vo. 105. Gc2. 


Adams (Dr. E.). The Elements of the English Lan- 

GOAGE. By Ectteot At)AM3, Ph.D. Eighteenth Edition. Post 8vo. ii. 6d. 

Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 

By W. WuKWELL, D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
F^tlon. In 1 voL 8vo. ISx. 


BIOGRAPHIES BY THE UTE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomaa Carlyle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16». 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

' AMERICA. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 65. 

The Life of Pizarro. With Some Account of his Asso- 

dates In the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, By Thomas Lewih, 

- I^q., M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Fasti 

Sacri,’* “Siege of Jenisalcru,” “Caesar's Invasion," “Treatise on Trusts,** 4ic. With 
upwards of 350 lUustrations finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. Fourth 
Edition. In 2 vols., demy 4to. £2 2s. 

“This Is one of those works which demand from critics and from the public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in detail, an unqualified tribute of admiration. The ^st 
glance tells ua that the book is one on which the leisure of a busy lifetime and the whole 
resource of an enthnsiastic author have been lavished without stint .... This work is a 
Hn d of British Museum for this period and subject In small compass. It is a series of 
' galleries of statues, gems, coins, documents, letters, books, and relice, through which the 
r^er may wander at leisure, and which he may animate with bis own musings and reflec- 
tions. It must be remembered throughout that this delightful and Instructive collection is 
the result of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and recognition as 
many a museum or picture-gallery which has preserved its donor's name for generations.** 
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ILLUSTRATED OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 


DgJite’s Divine Comedy. Translated by the IBev. Hesr 7 

Fua^’CIS Caet. With all the AtJthor’fi Copyright Emendations. Post 8vo, 3;. 

Shakespeare. Shake^eare’s Plays and Poems. With 

Iiotcs and Life by Coabxxs Knionr, and 40 engravings on wood Uahyet. Boyai 
8vo. Cloth,- ICf. €d. 

Fielding. "Works of Heniy Fielding, complete. With 

SIcniotr ol the Anther by Teomas Eoscoe, and 20 Plates by Qeoeoe CbciebhaIiT:. 
hftdinmsvo. 141. 

Fielding. The 2\oveIs separately. With lilempir by 

Thomas Rosooe, and Plates by Geosge CHUiEsiiAtrso Uedlnin 8vo. It. ed. 

Swift. ' V7orks of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing 

Intcrcstbig and valnable piajages not hitherto published. With Memoir of the Author 
by Thokab Roecoe. 2 voIj. Medium trvo. .24i. 

Smollett. MisceUaneons Works of Tobias , Smollett^ 

Complete in 3 voL With Memoir of the Author by Thohas Koscoe, 21 PJalea by 
Geoegk CEuiEBnAia:. Medium fivo. I4j. 

Lamb. The Works of Charles Lamb. With a Memoir 

ty Sir Thomas Koos Taltoued. Imp. 8 to. IC:. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Poems. JUnstrated, 16mo. 2e. 6d. 
Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone ; or, the Pate of 

THE KORTOXS. lUustrated. 16mo. 3». ed. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With nearly 250 lUiistxa- 

tlons by Rieset Fositee, Tmo-fEi., Gouvrirt, Thomas, £c. In 1 ■vol. 2li. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline; Dlnstrated. 16mo. 3?, 6d. 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Illnstrated. 16mo. 3a. 6d. 
Adelaide Anne Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. The 

lUnrtrated Edition. With Additional Poems, and an introdnertion hy CnAEtca 
.DicEturs, a Portrait hy Jeess, and 20 Illustrations by Eminent Ajdists, and a short 
Memoir by Mrs. Eitbg. Ecap. 4to. Ornamental cloth. 2H. 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from ZSTatnre. A Handsomely 

Illustrated Edition ; with Notes on the Natural Hiitory, and numerous Full-page 
lUustiatious Iiy the most eminent Artists of tlie prnjent day. A'cw compete edition, 
viith Short Memoir by J. H. Ewme, Fcap. 4to. 2ir. 

The • Book of Gems. Selections from the British 

POETS. Illnstrated with upwards of 360 Steel 'EngraTlngs. Edited by S. C. Haxi,. 
8 Tola. Eandsomely bound in walnut. 23 x. each. 

Fiesi Seeies— Chauceb loDETna;. 

SzcoED Seeies — S wm TO Boeks. 

XHtsnSESizs — ^^VoEDswoEIH TO Tstmrsoir. 
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OEOJtaE BULL & SONS. 


BOOK S FOR THE Y OUNG. 

CAB TAIN MARRY ATS BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Poor Jack. With Sixteen Illustrations after Designs by 

Clauksqi: Stactield, R.A.. Twenty-second Edition. Post 8to.. 3j. 6d. Mt, 4J.6d. 

People’s Edition, Illustrated- Demy 4to., Qd. 

Cheap (Edition. Ecap. 8vo., 6d. 

The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. With Ulustrations 

JOEtf QiLBEni. Post 8vo., 3s. Cd. out, 4i. Bd. 

The Settlers in Canada. With Dlustrations by Gilbeut 

ondDAixiEi.. Poet 8vo.r3t. £d. Gllt,4t.£d, 

The Privateers Man. Adventures by Sea and Xiand 

IN' CIVIL AND SAVAGE LIFJ; ONE HONDEED YEAES AGO. lUaetXEted 
With Eight Steel Engravings. Post Bvo., it, 6d, Gilt, 4t. 6dL 

Mastennan Ready ; or, .the Wreck of the Pacific. . 

Enibelil&bed wich Ninetj’'thred Engravings on l^ood Post 8vo., 3s, 6d, Giltj 4r. 6d. 

People’s Edition, Illustrated. Demy 4to., Gd. 

Cheap Edition. Ecap. 8vo., 6d. 

The Pirate and Three Cutters. Dlustrated with Eight 

Steel Engravings from Drawings by Clareso:? Siahfield, KJL With a Memoir 
of the Author. Post Svo., 3s. 6d. GUt, 4t, ed, 

A Boy’s Lockfer.' A Smaller Edition-'of the above Tales, 

In 12 Tolnmes, enclosed In a compact cloth hex. 2 it. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Tales for Children. With 

Forty-eight Foll^age lUostratlons by tVehnert, and Flfty-eevea Small Engravings 
on Wood by W. Tuosias. A new Edition. Veiy handsomely bound. 6t. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales and Sketches. 

Transbted by C. C.^PiiACHET, H. Ward, A. PlesiiEB, &c. With loi DluBtratlons by 
OiTO Sfegetru and others. Or. 

This volnme contains several tales that are in no other Edition published In this 
country, and wiUi the above volume it forms the moht complete English Edition. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s Presentation Box for Young 

PEOPLE. Containing “ Parables from Nature,” " Aunt Judy's Tales," and other 
Pcpolar Books, $ volumes In oil, beautifolly printed, neatly bound, and enclosed la 
a cloth box. 31r. 6d. Any single volume at 3t. 6cL 

Anecdotes of Dogs. By Edwap.d Jesse. With lUustra- 

tions. Post 8vo. Cloth. 5t, AVith Thlrty-four Steel EngraTings after Coofzu, 
Lasdsees, &c. Ts. ed. 

The Natural History of Selbome, By Gilbekt White. 

Edited by Jesse. Illustrated with Forty Engravings. Po&t8vo. S:.; or with the 
Plates Coloured, 7t. 6(k 

A Poetry Book for Schools. Dlustrated with Thirty- 

seven highly-flnlsbed Engravings by C. W’. Cope, R.A^ HELaiSLET, PAUtfr.B, Skill, 
THoaiAjg, and H. AVeir. Crown 8vo. Is, 

Select Parables ftoih Nature. By Mrs. Gattt. For 

the Use of Schools. Fcap. li. 

Besides being reprinted. in America, selections from Mre. Getty's Parables have 
been translated and published in the German, French, Italian, Busalan, Danish, and 
Swedish languages^ ^ 
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SOWERBY'S. ENGLISH BOTANY: 

Containing a Description and Life-size colonred Drawing of every 
Britisli Plant. Edited and brought np to the Present Standard of 
Scientific Knowledge by T. Boswem;-, LL.D., F.L.S., &c., 'With 
Popular Descriptions of the Uses, History, and fiSuditions of each 
Plant, by Mrs. Lakkestes, Author of “Wild Flowers Worth 
Kotice,” “ The Bntish Ferns,” &c. The Figures- by J. E. Sowebbt, 
James Sowebby, F.L.S., J. Da. 0. Sowebbt, F.L.S., and J. W. 
SaIiTEB, AJi.S. In Eleven Volumes, super-royal 8vo. ; or in 83 Parts, 
5s. each.. 

** Under the editorship of T. BosweitETine, FJjB., assisted by Mrs. Lanhester, ‘ Sowerby*s 
English Botany/ when finished, -will be exhaustive of the enbject, and worthy of the 
branch of adencc It illostmtes." ... In turning over the cheumingly eitcuied hand- 
coloured plates of British plants which encumber these volumes with riches, the reader 
cannot help being struck with the beauty of many of the humblest fiowering we tread 

on with careless step. TVo cannot dwell upon 'many of the individoals grooped in the 
splendid bocqnet of flowers presented in these ps^es, and It will be sufiident to state that 
the work Is pledged to contain a figure of every wild Bower indigenous to these islee.”— 
Tima. 

“ Win be the most oompieta Flora of Great Britain ever brought out This great work 
will find a place -wherever botanical Ede.^co la cultivated, and the atudy of-otir native 
plants, -with all their fasdnating sssodatlons, held dear.”— AtiiCTiorum. 

"A dear, bold, distinctive typo enables the reader to take in at a glance the amsugenicnt 
and divisions of every page. And Mrs. Lanktster has added to the technical description by 
the. editor an extremely interesting popular sketch, which follows in smaller type. The 
asgllsh, French, and German popular lutmea are given, and, wherever that delicate and 
difficult step Is at all practicably their derivation alsa Medical properties, superstitions, 
and iandes, and poetic tribntes and lUnsions, follow. In short there is nothing more leB to 
be desired.”— ffuardfon. 

. "Without question, this is the standard work on Botany, and Indispensable to every 
botanist. . . . The plates are most accurate and beautiful, and tbo entire work cannot be 
too strongly recommended to al! who are interested in botany ." — lUzislrated /finer. 
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Volume XIL, by Prof. Bosweli, contaming ferns and other cnjptocmr ous 
plants, irith an Index to the xchole xcorh, is now being issued. Fart I. with 
22 coloured plates is now ready, price os. 
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GEORGE BELL.& SONS. 


LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

“Each volume Is elegantly printed in royal 8vo., and illustrated with a very large 
number of well-cxecuted engravings, printed in colours. . . , • They form a complete 
library of reference on the several subjects to whicli they are devoted, and nothing 
more complete in their way has lately appeared.”— Bookseller, 

BREE’S BIRDS 0 ^~EUR 0 P^~AND~t 1 ?EIR EGGS, not ob- 

served in the British Isles. With 352 beautifully coloured Plates. Five vols. 5I, $s. 

COUCH'S HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF THE BRITISH 

ISX^NDS. With 252 carefully coloured Plates. Four vols. 4/. 4^. 

GATTY'S (MRS. ALFRED) jBRlTISH SEAWEEDS. Nume- 
rous coloured Illustrations. Two vols. 2/. lox. 

HIEBERD'S (SHIRLEYl NEW AND RARE BEAUTIFUL- 

LEAVED PLANTS. With 64 coloured FuU-page lilustratioas. Executed 
expressly for this work. One voL il, 51. 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH AND EXOTIC 

FERNS. With 479 finely coloured Plates. Eight vols. 61, 6s. 

LOWE'S OUR NATIVE FERNS. Hlustrated .with 79 coloured 

Plates and geo Wood Engravings. Two vols. a/, cr. 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW AND RARE FERNS. 

Containing Species and Varieties not included in “ Ferns, British and Exotic." 
72 coloured Plates and Woodcuts. One vol. z/. zx* 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES. With 

74 finely coloured Plates. One vol. z/» xx. 

LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS : being a description 

of the most beautiful-leaved Plants in cultivation in this country. With 60 
coloured Illustrations. One vol, i/. ix. 

MAUNDS' BOTANIC GARDEN. New Edition. Edited by J.C.Nivek, 
Ctuator of the Bgtanic Gardens, Hull. With 250 coloured Plates, giving Z247 
figures. Six vols. 12/. i2x. 

MORRIS* HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. With 360 finely 

coloured Engravings. Six vols. 6/. fix. 

MORRIS’ NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. With 

223 beautifully coloured. Engravings. Three vols. 3/. 3X. 

MORRIS’ BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With 71 beautifully co- 

loured Plates. One voL lA ir. 

MORRIS’ BRITISH MOTHS. With coloured Illustrations of 

nearly 2000 spedmens. Four vols. 61, fix. 

TRIPP’S BRITISH MOSSES. With 39 coloured Plates, con- 

taining a figure of each §pedes. Two '^ols. a/. lox. 

WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS FirstSeries. With 54 coloured 

Plates. 25X. 

WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS. SecondSeries. With 54 coloured 

Plates. 2SX. : 
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CHAWEE SXIV. 


PSStDEITCB or JULIAN AT ANTIOCH. — HIS SUCOESSPHL ESPEDmOS 
AGAINST THE PERSIANS. — PASSAGE OP THE TIGRIS. — THE RETREAT AND 
DEATH OF JULIAN. — ^ELECTION OF JOVIAN. — BE SAVES THE EOiUN 
AEilT BV A DISGRACEFUL TBEATT. 

The philosophical fable 'which Julian composed under the 
name of the Ojesaes,* is one of the most agreeable and in- 
structive productions of ancient wit.f During the'freedoin 
and equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Eomulus prepared 
a feast for the deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a 
worthy associate, and for the Eoman princes who had reigned 
over his martial people, and the ranquished nations of the 
earth. The immortals were placed in just order on their 
thrones of state, and the table of the Cmsars was spread below 

* See tHia faWe, or satire, p, 30C — 336, of the Leipzig edition of 
Julian's works. The French version of the learned Ezekiel Sfianheim 
(Paris, 1683) is coarse, languid, and incorrect j and his notes, proofs, 
illustrations, &c. are piled on each other till they form a mass of five 
hundred and fifty-seven close printed quarto pages. The Afabd de la 
Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. i, p. 241 — 393,) has more happily ex- 
pressed the spirit, as 'well as the sense, of the original, which he illus- 
trates with some concise and curious notes. f Spanheim (in his 

preface) has most learnedly discussed the etymology, origiu, resem- 
blance, and disagreement, of the Greek satyrs, a dramatic piece, which 
was acted after the tragedy ; and the Latin saU"s3 (from Sa(tira), a 
TOL. HI. . B 
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the IToon, in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, -who 
TTould have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable emesis, into the Tar- 
tarean abyss. The rest of the CiEsars successively advanced 
to their seats ; and as they passed, the vices, the defects, 
the blemishes, of their respective characters were mali- 
ciously noticed by old Silenus, a laughing moralist, who dis- 
guised the wisdom of a philosopher under the mask of a 
bacchanal.* As soon as the feast was ended, the voice of 
Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial 
•crown shouldbethe reward of superior merit. Julius Csesar, 
Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as 
the most illustrious candidates; the effeminate Constantinef 
was not excluded from this honourable competition, and the 
great Alexander was invited to dispute the prize of glory 
with the Boman heroes. Each of the candidates was allowed 
to display the.merit of his own exploits ; but, in the judg- 
ment of the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded 
more powerfully than the elaborate orations of his haughty 
rivals. When the judges of this avrful contest proceeded to 
examine the' heart, and to scrutinize the springs of action, 
the superiority' of the imperial stoic appeared still more 
decirive and conspicuous.! Alexander and Cssar, Augustus, • 
Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged with a blush, that 
fame, or power, or pleasure, had been the important object 
of ihelr labours: but the gods .themselves beheld with 
reverence and love, a virtuous mortal, who had practised on 
the throne the lessons of philosophy ; and who, in a state of 
human imperfection, had aspired to imitate the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity. The value of this agreeable compo- 
sition (the Cesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank of the 
author. A prince, who delineates with freedom the vices 

nuccllaneous composition, either in prose or verse. But the CaJsars of 
Julian are of such an original , cast, that the critic is perplexed to which 
class he should ascribe them. [Horace (A-^P. 220 — 250) is the best 
authority for the origin, meaning, and object of Satires. — Ed.] 

* This mixed ch^cter of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth 
eclogue of Tiigil. + Every impartial reader must perceive 

and condemn the partiality of Julian against hia uncle Constantine, 
and the Christian reh'gion. On this occasion, the interpreters are 
compelled by a more sacred interest, to renounce their alle- 
giance, and to desert the cause of their author. + Julian wac 

secretly inclined to prefer a Greet to a Roman. But -when ho 
seriously compared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensible that 
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and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes in every line, the 
censure or approbation of bis own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the 
useful and benevolent virtues of Antoninus ; but his ambi- 
tious spirit -was inflamed by the glory of Alexander : and he 
solicited -with equal ardour, the esteem of the -wise, and the 
applause of the multitude. In the season of life when the 
powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active vigour, 
the emperor, who was instructed by the experience, and 
animated by the success, of the German war, resolved to 
signalize his reign by some more splendid and memorable 
achievement. The ambassadors of the east, from the con- 
tinent of India, and the isle of Ceylon,* had respectfully 
saluted the Eoman purplo.t The nations of the west 
esteemed and dreaded the personal virtuosi of Julian, both 
in peace and war. He despised the trophies of’ a Gothic 
victory,^ and was satisfied that the rapacious/barbarians of 

mankind had much greater obligations to Socrates than to Alexander. 
(Orat. ad Themistium, p. 264.) ♦ Inde nationibus Indicis certatim 

cum donis optimates mittentibus . . . ab usque Divis.et Serendivis. 
Ammian. 20, 7. This island, to -which the names of Taprobana, Sercn- 
dib, and Ceylon, have been successively applied,- manifests bow. imiier- 
fnctly the seas and lands to the east of Cape Comorin -were known to 
the Romans. 1. Under the reign of Claudius, a .frecdm^,' who 
farmed the customs of the Red sea, was accidentally driven by the 
•ainds upon this strange and undiscovered coast : he .conversed six 
months with the natives ; and the king of Ceylon, who heard, for the 
first time, of the power and -justice of Rome, -ivas persuaded to send 
an embassy to the emperor. (Hin. Hist. Nat. 6.24.). 2. The geographers 
(and evei i Ptolemy) have magnified, above fifteen times, thej real size 
of this new world, which they extended as far as the equator, and the 
neighbourhood of China. [IL Letronne, to whom' Dean' Alilmijn refers, 
in a commentary on this note, supposed that the names of Diva Gens 
or Divorum regio, which the Romans gave to the eastern coast of 
Hindostan, had some connection with those of the Divy point, of 
Devipatnam, De-vidan, and other places in that country. It is much 
more probable, that in their unfrequent and scanty intercourse, s'omo 
mariners picked up from the natives a few words of a language 
which they did not understand, and hearing perhaps dhi, a -village, 
often repeated, framed from it a name for the people, quite unkuo-.vu 
to those whom it designated. — ^E d.] 

+ These embassies had been sent to Constantins. Ammianus, 
who unwarily deviates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the 
length of the way, and the short duration of the reign of Julian. , 

* Gothos SEepe fallaceo et perfidos; hostes quaerere se meliores aiebat; 
illis enim sofficere mercat’ores Galatas per quos ubiquo sine conditioris 
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t]ie Danube would be restrained from any future violation of 
tlic faith of treaties, by the terror of his name, and the addi- 
tional fortifications with which he strengthened the Tljra- 
; dan and Illyrian frontiers. The- successor of Cyrus and 
.fVrtaxerxes was the only rival whom he deemed worthy of 
his arms ; and he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, 
to chastise the haughty nation, which had so long resisted 
and insulted the majesty of Pome.* 

As soon as the Persian monarch was informed that the 
throne of Constantius was filled by a prince of a very dif- 
ferent character, he condescended to make some artful, or 
perhaps sincere, overtures, towards a negotiation of peace. 
But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of 
Julian, who sternly declared, that he would never consent to 
hold a peaceful confereuce among the flames and ruins of 
tlie cities of Mesopotamia ; and wlio added, 'with a smile 
of contempt, that it was needless to treat hy ambassadors, 
as he himself had determined to visit speedily the court of 
Persia. The impatience of the emperor urged the diligence 
of the military preparations. The generals were named; a 
formidable army was destined for this important ser\-ice ; 
and Julian, marching from Constantinople through the pro- 
vinces of Asia Jlinor, arrived at Antioch about eight months 
after the death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to 
march. into the heai-t of Persia was checked by^ the indis- 
pensable duty of regulating tbe state of the empire ; by his 
zeal to revive the worship of the gods ; and by the advice of 
Ins wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing 
tlie salutary' interval of winter-quarters, to restore the 
exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul, and the disci- 
pline and spirit of the eastern troops. Julian was persuaded 
to fix, till the ensuing spring, Ids residence at Antioch, 
among a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste, 
and to censure the delays of their sovereign.f 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal con- 

diEcrlmine venumdantur (Ammiaii. sxii, 7). "Within less than fifteen 
years, these Gothic slaves threatened and subdued their masters. 

* Alexander reminds his rival Ca;sar, -who depreciated the fame and 
merit of an Asiatic victory, that Crassns and Antony had felt the Per- 
sian arrows ; and that the Eomans, in a war of three hundred years, 
had not yet subdued the single province of Mesopotamia or Assyria. 
'Cffisares, p. 324.) + The design of the Persian war is declared by 

Ammianns (22, 7 . 12), Lihanius (Orat. Parent, c. 79, 89, p. 305, 306), 
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necfcion witli tlie capital of the east ■would he productive of 
mutual satisfaction to the prince and people, he made ' a 
verj falp estimate )f his own character, and of the manners 
of ^tioch.* The warmth of the climate disposed the- 
natives to the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity 
and opulence ; and the livelj^ licentiousness of the Greeks 
was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
Pashioii was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and 
the splendour of dress and furniture was the only- dis- 
tinction of the citizens of Antioch. The arts of luxury were 
honoured ; the serious aud manly virtues were the subject 
of ridicule; and the contempt' for female modesty and reve- 
rend age, announced the universal corruption of the capital 
of the east. The love of spectacles was the taste, or rather 
passion, of the S.vrians; the most skilful artists, were pro- 
cured from the adjacent cities ;f a considerable share of the ■ 
revenue was devoted to the public amuse-mentaj'-'and the 
magnificence of the games of the theatre ainl circus was 
considered as the happiness and as the glory of .Antioch. 
The rustic manners of a prince who disdained suph glory, 
and was insensible of such happmess,- soon disgusted the 
delicacy of his subjects ; and the effeminate orientals could 
neither imitate, nor admire, the severe simplicity which 
.Julian always maintained, and sometimes affected. 'The 
days of festinty, consecrated by ancient , custom - to the 
honour of the gods, were the only occasions on -ivhich Julian 
relaxed his philosophic severity; and those festivals were 
the only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject"^ 
the allurements of pleasure. The majority of the- people 
supported the glory of tlie Christian name, which had been 
first invented by their ancestors •,j; they contented- them- 
selves with disobeying the moral precepts, but they were 

Zosimus (1. 3, p. loS), and Soeratea (I. 3, c. 19). _ * The Satire ol 

Julian, and the Homilies of St Chryeostom, exhibit the same picturo 
of Antioch. The miniature which the abbii de la Bleterio has copied 
from theneb, (Vie de Julien. p. 332,) is elegant aud correct 

+ Laodicea furnished charioteers; Tyre and Berytus, comedians; 
CtCsarea, pantomimes; Heliopolis, .singers; Gaz.a, ghidiator^ ; ^V-scalon, 
wrestlers ; and Castahala, rope-dancers. See the Bxpositio t-otius 
Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hudson’s ilinor Geograpliers. 

J XoicTov oi ayaTZMi'Tts Tro.VtoOx”*' “‘’ri row Aioc. Tha 

people' of Antioch ingenuously- professed their attachment to tho CM 
(Christ), and the Kupj)a (Constantins). Julian in illaopogon, p. 357. 
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BCi^pulously. attached to the speculative doctrines of their 
religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by heresy 
and schism ; hut the Arians and the Athanasians, the fol- 
lowers of Meletius and those of Paulinus,’= were actuated hy 
the same pious hatred of their .common adversary. ' 

The strongest prejudice - was entertained against the 
character of an apostate, the enemy' and successor of a 
prince who had engaged the affections of a very numerous 
sect ; and the removal of St. Bahylas excited an implacable 
opposition to the person of Julian. 'His subjects com- 
plained, -with superstitious indignation, that famine had 
pursued the emperor’s steps -from ' Constantinople to 
Antioch ; and the discontent of a hungry people was exas- 
perated by' the injudicious attempt to relieve their distress. 
The. inclemency of the season had affected the harvests of 
Syria ; and the price of bread,t in the markets of Antioch, 
had naturally risen in proportion to the scarcity of com. 
,But the fair and reasonable proportion was soon violated by. 
the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this imequal contest, 
in which the produce of the, land is claimed by one party, as 
his exclusive property ; is used by another, as a lucrative 
object of trade ; and is required by a third, for the daily and 
necessary support of life ; all the profits of the intermediate 
agents are accumulated on the head of the defenceless con- 
sumers. The hardships of their situation were exaggerated 
and increased hy their ovm impatience and anxiety ; and the 
apprehension of a scarcify^ gradually produced the appear- 
ances of a- famine. "When the luxurious citizens of Antioch 

* The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years, (a.d. 330 — 
415.) was inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, hy the indiscreet 
ordination of Paulinus. See Tillemont, Mgm. Ecclds. tom. vii, p. 803, 
of the 4to. edition, (Paris, 1701, &c.) which henceforward I shall quote. 

+ Julian states three different proportions of five, ten, or flUeen 
modii of wheat, for one piece of gold, according to the degrees of 
plenty and scarcity, (in Misopogon. p. 369.) From this fact; and from 
some collateral examples, I conclude, that under the successors of 
Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two shil- 
lings the English quarter, which is equal to the average price of the 
sixty-four fii-st years of the present century. See Arbuthnot’s Tables 
of Coins, Weights, and Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Ifatur. 18. 12, 
Mem. de I’Academie des Inscriptions; tom. xxviii, p. 718 — ^721.' Smith’s 
Inquiry into the Mature and Causes of the Wealth of Mations, vol. i. 

' p.'246. This last I am proud to quote, as the work of a saga and a 
friend. 
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complained of tte high price of poultry and fist, Julian 
publicly declared, that a frugal city ought to be satisfied 
•vrith a regular supply of u-ine, oil, and bread; but he 
acknowledged, that it was the duty of a sovereign to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of his people. With this salutary 
view, the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubt- 
ful step, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. He 
enacted, that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a 
price which had seldom been known in the most plentiful 
years ; and, that his own example might strengtlien his 
laws, he sent into the market four hundred and twenty-two 
thousand modii, or measures, which were drawn by his order 
from the granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Egypt. The consequences might have been foreseen, and 
were soon felt. The imperial wheat was purchased by the 
rich merchants ; the proprietors of land, or of corn, with- 
held from the city the accustomed supply ; and the small 
quantities that appeared in the market were secretly sold 
at an advanced and illegal price. Juban still continued to 
applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of the people 
as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Aaitioch 
that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the cruelty, 
of his brother Gallus.* The remonstrances of the inunicipal 
senate served only to exasperate his inflexible ; mind. .. He 
was persuaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned in.-trade, 
had themselves contributed to the calamities of their coun- 
try ; and he imputed the disrespectful boldness whigh they 
assumed, to the sense, not of public duty, but oT private 
interest. The whole body, consisting of two hundred 'of the 
most noble and wealthy citizens, were sent under a guard 
from the palace to the prison; and though they were 
permitted, before the close of evening, to "return to their 
respective house3,t the emperor himself could not obtain 
the forgiveness which he had so easily granted. The same 
grievances were still the subject of the same complaints, 

* Nunquam a proposito deoUaabat, Galli similia fratris, licet inoru- 
entus. Ammian. 22, 14. The iguoranoe of the most enlightened 
princes may claim some excuse; but we cannot be satisfied with 
Julian’s own defence (in Jlisopogon, p. 36S, 369), or the elaborate 
apology of Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. 97, p. 321). t Their short 
and easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius. (Orat. Parent. 
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. wliicli were industriously, circulated by tbe wit and levity of 
. the Syrian Greeks. During the licentious 'days of bhe 
Saturnalia, the streets of the eitj' resounded with insolent 
-songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the personal 
• conduct, and even the 'beard-, of the emperor.; and the spirit 
- of Antioch was manifested by the connivance of the magis- 
; trates, and the applause of the multitude.* . The disciple of 
Socrates was too deeply affected by these popular insults ; 
but the monarch, endowed with quick sensibility, and pos- 
sessed of absolute power, refused his passions the gratihca- 
• . tion of revenge.^ A tjwant might have proscribed, without 
distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch; 
’and the unwarhke Syrians must have patiently submitted to 
the lust, the rapaciousness, and the cruelty, of the faithful 
. legions of Gaul. A milder sentence might have deprived 
- the capital.. of the east of its honours and privileges ; and 
the courtiers, perhaps the subjects of Julian, would have 
. applauded an' act of justice, which asserted the dignity of 
the supreme magistrate of the republic.f But instead of 
abusing, or exerting, the authority of the state, to revenge 
his personal injuries, Julian contented himself with an 
inoffensive mode of retaliation, which it would be in the 
power of few princes to employ. He had been insulted by 
satires and- libels ; in his turn "he composed, under the title 
of the Enemy of the Beard, an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire of the licentious and effeminate 
manners of Antioch. This imperial reply was publicly 
exposed before the gates of the' palace; and the MisopoGoi* 
‘ ■ still remains a singular monument of the resentment, the 
wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. J Though 
he affected to laugh, he could not forgive.§ His contempt 

a 98, p. 322, 823.) * Libanius (ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris ira, 

c. 17 — 19, in Fabricins, BibL Gnec. tom. vii, p. 221—223) like a skilful 
advocate, severely censures the folly of the people, vrlio suffered for tbe 
crime of a fe-w obscure and drunken uTetches. . + Libanius (ad 

Antiocben. c. 7, p. 213) reminds Antioch of the recent chastisement of 
Cffisarea : and even Julian (in Slisopogon, p. 355) insinuates how 
severely Tarentum had expiated the insult to the Koman ambassadors. 

" On the subject of the Misopogon, see Ammianus (22, 14), Libanius 

(Orai. Parentalis, c. 99, p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat 4, p. 133), 
and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John ilalala (tom. ii, p. 15, 16). I 
have essential. obligations to the translation and notes of the Abb6 de 
' la'.Bleterie. (Tie deJovien, tom. ii, p. 1—138,.) § Ammianus very 

justly remarks, Coactus dissimtilare pro tempore ira sufilabatur interna. 


iiBAirius. 
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was ^pressed, and his rerenge might be gratified, by the 
nomination of a governor* worthy only of such subjects ; . 
and the emperor, for ever renouncing the ungratefui city, 
proclaimed his resolution to pass the ensuing winter at : 
Tarsus in Cilicia.t 

Xet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose genius and virtues 
might atone, in tlie opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly 
of his country. The sophist Libanius was bom in the. 
capital of the east ; he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric 
and declamation at Nice, Nieomedia, Constantinople, Athens, “ 
and, during the remainder of his life, at Antioch. Kis 
school was assiduously frequented by the Grreeian youth ; _ 
his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, 
celebrated their incomparable master ; and the jealousy of 
his rivals, who persecuted him from one city to another, 
confirmed the favourable opinion which Hibanius osten- 
tatiously displayed of his superior merit. The preceptors of 
Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance, that he 
would never attend the lectures of their adversarj': the 
curiosity of the royal youth was checked and inflamed : he 
secrectly procured the -writings of this dangerous sophist, 
and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imitation of liis 
style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils. J "When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared bis impatience \o 
embrace and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, 
in a degenerate age, the Grecian purit}' of taste, of man- 
ners, and of religion. The emperor’s prepossession was 
increased and justified by the discreet pride of his favourite. 
Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into 
the palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected his 
arrival at .Intioch ; withdrew from court on the first symp- 
toms of coldness and indifference ; required a formal imfita- 
tion for each visit ; and taught his sovereign an important 

The elaborate irony of Jvilian at len|;rf;h bursts forth into aerious and 
direct invective. * Ipse autem Antiocluam egressurus, Helropoliten 
quendara Alexandrum Syriaca; jurisdictioni pnefecit, turbulentum et 
EOJVum ; dieebatque non ilium meruisse, sed Antiochen-sibus avaris et 
contumeliosis hujusniodi judicem convenire. (Ainmian. 23, 2.) Libo- 
nius (epist. 722, p. 340, 347), who confesses to Julian himself, that ho 
had shared the general discontent, pretends that Alexander was a 
useful, though harsh, refonner of the manners and religion of Antioch. ' 

t Juli.an, in ULsopogon, p. 364, Ammiau. 23, 2, and Valesius ad loc. • 
Libaniu-s, in a professed oration, invites him to return to his loyal and 
pcwtent city of Antioch. ' J Libanius. Orat Parent, c. 7, p. 230, 231 
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lesson, that he might command the obedience of a suhiect 
but that he must deserve the attachment of a fHend The 
sophists of every age, despising, or affecting to despie, the 
accidental distmetions of birth and fortune,* reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, with which 
they themselves are so plentifully endowed. ‘ Julian might 
^dain the acclamations of a venal court, who adored the 
imperial pimple ; but he was deeply flattered by the praise, 
the admonition, the freedom, and the envy of an independent 
philosopher, who refused his favours, loved his person, cele- 
brated his fame, and protected his memory. The voluminous 
writings of Libanius still exist : for the most part, they are 
the vain and idle compositions of an orator, who cultivated 
the science of words ; the productions of a recluse student, 
whose mind, . regardless of his contemporaries, was inces- 
santly fixed on the Trojan war, and the Athenian common- 

, wealth. ■ Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended 
from this imaginary elevation ; he entertained a various and 
elaborate correspondence ;f he praised the virtues of his own 
times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of public and private 
life ; and he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch against 
the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. It is the 
common calamity of old age,J to lose whatever might have 
... rendered it desirable ; but Libanius experienced the peculiar 
misfort'ime of surviving the religion and the sciences, to 
tvhich he had consecrated his genius. The friend of Julian 
was an indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity; 
and his bigotry, wmch darkened the prospect of the visible 
■vvcrld, did not inspire Libanius -with any lively hopes of 
celestial glory and happine3s.§ 

• Eunapius reports, that Libanius refused the honorary irahk of 
prfetorian prefect, as less illustrious than the title pf Sophist (in Vit. 
Sophist, p. 135). <rhe critics have observed a similar sentiment in 

- one of the epistles (18th edit. 'Wolf) of Libanius himselL _ t liTear 

..two thousand of his letters, a mode of composition in wMch Libanius 
was thought to excel, are still extant, and already published. The 
critics may praise their subtle and elegant brevity ; yet Dr. Bentley 
(Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 487) might justly, though quaintly, 
obseive, that “you feel, by the emptiness and deadness of them, that 
you converse .with some dreaming pedant, with his elbow on his desk.” 

± His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions the seventy- 
sixth year ef his age {a.d. 390), and seems to allude to some events of 
a stiU later date.- [The latest ascertained date in the life of Libanius. 
is that of his Ep. 941, addressed “Tatiano ConsulL” Tatianas and 
Symmaohus were consuls, a.d 391.— Ed.] § Libanius has composed 
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The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the 
field in the beginning of the spring ; and he dismissed, with 
contempt and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accom- 
panied the emperor beyond the limits of their own terri- 
tory, to which he was resolved never to return. After a 
laborious march of two days,* he halted on the third, at 
Bersea, or Aleppo, where he had the mortification of finding 
a senate almost entirely Christian, who received with cold 
and formal demonstrations of respect, the eloquent sermon 
of the apostle of Paganism. The son of one of the most 
illustrious citizens of Beraea, who had embraced, either from 
interest or conscience, the reh'gion of the emperor, was dis- 
inherited by his angry parent. The father and the son 
were invited to the imperial table. Julian, placing himself 
between them, attempted, without success, to inculcate the 
lesson and example of toleration; supported,’ with affected 
calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged Cliristian, who 
seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and the duty of a 
subject; and at length turning towards the afflicted youth, 
— Since you have lost a father,” said he, “ for my sake, it 
is incumbent on me to supply his place.f” The emperor was 
received in a manner much more agreeable to his wishes 
at Batnas, a small town pleasantly seated in a grove -of 
cypresses, about twenty miles from the city of HierapolistJ-, 

the vain, prolls, 'but curious narrative of his own life (ii, 1 — S4, edit 
Morell.), of which Eunapius (p. 130 — 135) has left a concise and un- 
favourable account. Among the moderns, Tillemont (Hist, .des Empo- 
reurs, iv, 571 — 576), Fabricius (Bibliot. Gra:c. yii, ■ 37S-7414), and 
Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, tom. iv, p. 127 — 163) have illuEtraleh 
the character and writings of this famous sophist. * Fi'om 

Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, over hills and 
through morasse.s, was extremely bad ; and the loose stones were 
cemented only with sand. (Julian, epist. 27) It is singular enough 
that' the Homans should have neglected the great communication 
between Antioch and the Euphrates. See 'Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 190. 
Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, tom. ii, p, 100. ' + Julian alludes 

to this incident (epist. 27), which is more di-stinctly related by Theo- 
doret (lib. 3. c. 22). The intolerant spirit of the father is applauded 
by Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 534), and even by La 
Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 413). J The name of Batnm, according to 
Dean Milman, in his note on this passage, is “ of Syriac origin, and 
means a plain in a valley, where waters meet.” The Celtic custom, 
already noticed, of planting earlier and ruder settlements at similar 
points, and designating them from their site, was followed by later 
tribes and in other varieties of language. The Romans, too, bad sevo- 
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The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently prepared hy the 

^“hafiitants of Batnre, ^vho seemed attached to the -svorship 
ot their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but the serious 
piety of Julian 'xas offended by the tumult of their applause- 
and he toe clearly discerned, that the smoke which arose 
from their altars was the incense of flattery rather than of 
devotion. The ancient and magnificent temple which had 
sanctified, for so many ages, the city of Hierapolis,* no 
longer subsisted; and the consecrated wealth, which afforded 
a liberal maintenance to more than three hundred priests, 
might hasten its downfal. "STet J iilian enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of embracing a philosopher rmd a friend, whose religious 
firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solicita- 
tions of Constantius and Gallus, as often as those princes 
lodged at his house, in their passage through -Hierapolisi 
In the hurry of military preparation, and the careless con- 
fidence of a familiar correspondence, the zeal of Julian 
appears to have been lively and uniform. He had now 
undertaken an important and difficult war; and the anxiety 
of the event rendered him stiU more attentive to observe 
and register the most trifling presages, from which, according 
to the rules of divination, any knowledge of futurity could 
be derived.f He informed Libanius of his progress as far 
as Hierapolis, by an elegant epistle,! which displays the 
facility of his genius, and his tender . friendship for tlie 
sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks of the Euphrate3§, 
had been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Homan 
troops, who immediately, passed the great river on a bridge 
of boats, which was previously constructed.^ If the incli- 


ral Conjluentcs, but whether the name originated with them or waa a 
corruption of a former barbarian appellation cannot now be ascertained. 

E 0 * See the curious treatise de DeS Syria, inserted among the 

works of Lucian (tom. iii, p. 451—490; edit. Eeitz). The singular 
•appellation of iVz'ntwrriiM (Ammian. 14^8) might induce a suspicion 
that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians. f Julian 
(epist. 28) kept a regular account of all the fortunate omens ; hut he 
sunnres^es the inauspicious signs which Ammianus (23, 2) has carefully 
llZtl f JuliL, epist. 27, P. 399-402. g I take the earliest 
opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. D _Any^e, _for his 
recent (reooraphy. of the Euphrates and the Tigns (Pans 1/80, m 4to.) 
which particularly illustrates the expedition of Julian. There are 

three passages, within a few nailes of each other: 1. Zeugma, celebrated 
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nations of Julian had been similar to those of his predeces- 
sor, he might have vrasted the active and important season 
of the year in the circus of Samosata, or in the churches of 
Edessa. But as the marlike emperor, instead of Constautius, 
had chosen Alexander for his model, he advanced vrithout 
delay to Carrhe,* a very ancient citv- of Mesopotamia, at 
the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. The temple 
of the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian ; but the halt 
of a few days ivas principally employed in completing the 
immense preparations of the Persian nrar. The secret of 
the expedition had hitherto remained in his own breast ; but 
as Carrhje is the point of separation of the two great roads, 
he could no longer conceal, whether it was his design to 
attaelc the dominions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or 
on that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached an army 
of thirtj' thousand men, under the command 'of his kinsman 
Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been duke of Egj-pt. 
They were ordered to direct their, march towards jMisibis, 
and to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions of 
the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to tho discretion of 
the generals ; but Julian expected, that after wasting ivith 
fire and sword the fert'de districts of Media and Adiabene, 
they might arrive under the walls of Ctesipbon about the 
same time that he himself, advancing with equal steps along 
the banks of the Euphrates, should besiege the capital of 
the Persian monarchy. The success of this weU-coucerted 
plan depended, in a great measure, on the powerful and 
ready assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without 
exposing the safet)' of his own dominions, might detach an 
army of four thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, to 
the assistance of the Eomans.t But the -feeble Arsacea 
Tiranus,J king of Armenia, had degenerated still more 

by the ancients ; 2. Eir, frequented by the modems ; and, 8. The bridge 
of Hembigz, or Hierapolis, at the distance of four parasangs Irdm the 
city. * Haran, or Carrha:, was the ancient residence of the Sabicans, 
and of Abraham. See the Index Geograpihicus of Schultcns (ad calctm 
y it. Saladin.) a work from which I have obtained much oriental know- 
ledge concerning the ancient and modem geography of Syria and tho 
adjacent countries. + See Xenophon. Cyropaid. lib. 3, p. 162, 

edit. Hutchinson. Artav.asdes might have supplied Slark Antony with 
sixteen thousand horse, armed and discirjlined after tho Parthian man- 
ner. (Plutarch, in M. Antonio, tom. v, p. 117.) Z Hoses of Choreas 
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sbamefiilly tlaan his father Chosroes, from the manly rirtuea 
of the great Tiridates ; and as the pusillanimous ’monarch 
was averse to any enterprise of 'danger and glory, he could 
disgruse his timid indolence by the more decent excuses ot 
religion and gratitude. He_ expressed a pious attachment 
to the memory ©f Constantins, from whose hands he had 
received in marriage Olympias, the daughter of the prefect 
Ablavius ; and the alliance of a female, who had been edu- 
cated as the destined wife of the emperor Constans, exalted 
the dimity of a barbarian king.* Tiranus professed the 
Christian religion ; he reigned over? a nation of Christians ; 
and he was restrained by every principle of conscience and 
interest, from contributing to the victory, which would con- 
siunmatethe ruin of the church. The alienated mind of 
Tiranus was exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who 
treated the king of Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy 
of the gods. The haughty and threatening style of the 
imperial mandatesf awakened the secret indignation of a 
prince, who, in the humiliating state of dependence, was 
stiU conscious of his royal descent from the Arsacides, the 
lords of the east, and the rivals of the Eoman power. 

The militaiy dispositions of Julian were skilfully con- 
trived to deceive the spies, and to divert the attention of 
SapbV. The legions appeared to direct their march towards 
2visibis and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the 
•right; traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhse; and 
reached, on the third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where 
the strong town of E^icephoiium, or Callinicum, had been 
founded by the Macedonian kings. Erom thence the ernpe- 
ror pursued his march, above ninety miles, along the wind- 
ing stream of the Euphrates, till, at length, about one month 
after his departure from Antioch, he discovered the towers 
of Circesium, the extreme limit of the Eoman dominions. 

(Hist.' Anneniac.' lib. 3, o'. 11, p. 242) fixes his accession (ajd. 354) to the 
seventeenth year of Constantins. * Ammian. 20, 11. Athanasius 
(tom; i, p. 856) says, in general terms, that Constantius gave his bro- 
thers Tvidow roTf /loo/lapoie, an expression more suitable to a Eoman 
that a Christian. t Ammianus (23, 2) uses a word much too soft, 
-for the occasion, TnontieraU Mnratori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Gicec. 
tom. vii, p. ,86) has published an epistle from Julian to the ®®tr^ 
Arsaces, fierce, vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, hb. o, 
c. 5) most probably spurious. La Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii, 
p. 389) translates and rejects it. 
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The army of Julian, the most numerous that any of the 
Caesars had ever led against Persia, consisted of sixtv-five 
thousand effective and well-disciplined soldiers. The veteran 
bands of cavalry and infantry, of Jlomans and barbarians, 
had been selected from, the different provinces ; and a just 
pre-eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy 
Grauls, who guarded the throne and person of their beloved 
prince. A formidable body of Sc3d;hian auiiliaries had been 
transported from another climate, and almost from another 
world, to invade a distant country, of whose name and situ- 
ation they were ignorant. The love of rapine and war 
allmed to the imperial standard several tribes of Saracens, 
or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed 
subsidies. The broad channel of the Euphrates* was 
crowded by a fleet of eleven hundred ships, destined to attend ; 
the motions and to satisfy the wants, of the Eoman army. 
The military strength of the fleet was-: composed of fifty 
armed galleys ; and these were accompanied by an .equal 
number of flat-bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. The rest of 
the ships, partly constructed of timber, and partly covered 
with raw hides, were laden with an almost inexhaustible, 
supply of arms and engines, of utensils and provisions. The 
vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a very large 
magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the soldiers, ■. 
but he prohibited the indulgence of wine, and rigorously 
stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted 
to follow the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls" 
into the Euphrates at Circesium,t and as soon as the trumpet 
gave the signal of march, the Eomans passed . the little 
stream which separated two mighty and hostile empires. 

* Latissimum flumeu Euphratea oxtabat. Ammian. 23, 3. Some- 
wbat higher, at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 
eight hundred yards, almost half an English mile broad. (Xenophon," 
Anabasis, lib. 1, p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, with Foster’s Observations, 
p. 29, &.C. in the second volume of Spelman’s translation.) If the ' 
breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than one 
hundred and thirty yards (Voyages do Eiebuhr, tom. ii, p. 335), the ■ 
enormous difference must chiefly arise from the depth of the channeb’. 

■i Monumentura tutissimum et fabri politum, cujus mccnia Abora 
(the orientals aspirate Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt 
llumina, velut spatium insulare fingentes. (Ammian. 23, 5.) [For the . 
Chaboras and Circesium, see notes, vo’. L p. 243 and 448. — En.j 
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The C^tom of ancient discipline required a military oration: 
aad Julian embraced every opportunitr of displaying bis 
eloquence. He animated the impatient and attentive lemons 
by tbe example of the inflexible courage and glorious 
triumphs of their ancestors. He excited their resentment 
by a lively picture of the insolence of the Persians; and he 
exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, either to extir- 
pate that perfidious nation, or to devote his life in the cause 
of the republic. The eloquence of Julian ■was enforced, by 
a donative of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver 
every soldier ; and the bridge of the Chaboras -was instantly 
cut away, to comdnce the troops that they must place their 
hopes of safety in the success of their arms. Tet the pru- 
dence of the emperor induced him to secure a remote fron- 
tier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile Arabs. 
A detachment of four thousand men "v^as left at Circesium, 
which completed, to the number of ten thousand, the regular 
' garrison of that important fortress.* 

. Prom the moment that the Homans entered the enemy’s 
country, t the country of an active and artful enemy, the 
order of march was disposed in three columns.^ The 
strength of the infantry, and consequently of the whole 
army, was placed in the centre, upder the pecuh’ar command 
of their master-general Tictor. On the right, the brave 
Hevitta led a column of several legions along the banks of 
the Euphrates, and almost always in sight of the fleet. The 
left -flanlr of the army vras protected by the column of 
cavalry. Hormisdas and ArinthEeus were appointed generals 
of the horse ; and the singular adventures of Hormisdas§ 
are not undeserring of our notice. He was a Persian 
prince 'of the royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the 
troubles of the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison 


* The enterprise and armament of Julian are described bv himself 
(cpist. 27), Ammianus ilarcellintiB (23, 3 — 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c 108, 109, p. 332, 333), Zosimns (Ub. 3, p. 160—162), Sozomen, (Ub. 6, 
c. 1), and John ilalala (tom. ii, p. 17). t Before he enters Persi^ 

Ammianus copiously describes (23. 6, p. 396 — 119, edit. Gnmoy. m 
4 to.) tbe eighteen great satrapies, or provinces (as far as the Sene or 
Chinese frontiers), vrhich were subject to tbe Sassanides. 

t Ammianus (24, 1), and Zosimus flib. 3, p. 162, 163) have ^u- 
tately expressed the order of march. § The adventures o' Sor- 

are related -with some mixture of fable. _ (ZosimtM, lib. ^ 
p. 100 ^102. TiUemont, Hist des Empereprs, tom. iv, n -e.) it w 
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a plain tliroughout;, as even as the sea, and full of Tvom- 
wood ; and if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew there 
ftey had all an aromatic smell ; hut no trees could he seen! 
Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,^ appeared 
to he the only inhahitants of the desert; and the fatigues 
of the march were alleviated hy the amusements of the 
chase.” The loose sand of the desert was .frequently raised 
-hy the wind into clouds of dust: and a great numhef of the 
soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly thrown to 
the ground hy the violence of an unexpected hurricane. 

The, sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the 
antelopes and wild asses of .the desert; hut a variety of 
populous towns and lillages were pleasantly situated on the 
hanks of the Euphrates, and in the islands which are occa- 
sionally formed by that river. The. city of Annah, or 
Anathojt the actual residence of an .^pahian emir, is com-; 
posed of two long streets, which inclose, within a natural 
lortification, a small island in the midst, and two fruitful 
spots on either side of the Euphrates. The warlike inhabi- 
tants of Anatho shewed a disposition to stop the .march of- 
a Boman emperor, till they were diverted from such fatal 
presumption, by the mild exhortations of prince Hormisdas, 
and • the approaching terrors of the fleet and army. They im- 
plored, and experienced, the clemency of Julian, who frans- 
planted the people to an advantageous settlement near 
Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusseus, the governor, to an 
honourable rank in his service and fiaendship. But' the 
impregnable fortress of Thilutha could scorn the menace of ■■ 
a siege ; and the emperor was obliged to content himself 

tm-ngpnrpTif, Btreain. But the hand of time has long since swept away 
the busy crowds which thronged the banks of the river. From its 
mouth to its source, from Carchemish to Eas-al-din, there is now no 
single permanent human habitation on the Khabour. Its rich meadows 
and its deserted ruins are alike become the encamping places of the 
wandering Arabs.” — En.] * Mr. Spelman, the English translator of ■ 
the Anabasis (vol. i, p. 61), conformds the antelope with the roebuck, 
and the wild ass with the zebra. + See Voyages de Tavernier, part 
1, lib. 3, p. '316, and more especially Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, 
tom. i, lett. 17, p. 671, &c; He was ignorant of the old name and con- 
dition of Annab. Our blind travellers seldom possess any previous 
knowledge of the countries which they visit. Shaw and Toumefort 
deserve an honourable exceptiorr- [This description of Anatho agrees 
with that given of it by an early Assyrian monarch, in one of the 
inseriptions discovered by Mr. Layard at Eimroud. “ Oh the top of 
(or above) Anat Shalted, Anat stands in the middle of the Euphrates.” 
The modem town is called Ana. Bab. and Hjn. p. 355 . — ^Ed.] 
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practa to tlie territoiy of Basra, -where the -united streama 
of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge themselves into 
the Persia gulf* The whole country might have claimed 
the peculiar name of Mesopotamia ; as the two rivers, which 
are never more distpt than fifty, approach, between Bagdad 
and Babylon, -within twenty-five miles of each otherr A 
multitude of artificial canals, dug -without much labour in a 
soft and yielding soil, connected the rivers, and intersected 
the plain of Assyria-t The uses of these artificial ctmala 
were various and' important. They served to discharge the 
supei^uous waters irom one river into the other, at the 
season of their respective inundations. Subdiriding them- 
selves into smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the 
dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. They facili- 
tated the intercourse of peace and commerce ; and, as the 
dams, could be speedily broken, down, they armed the 
despair of the Assyrians -with the means of opposing a 
sudden deluge to the progress of an invading army. To 
the soil and climate of Assyria, nature had denied some of 
her choicest gifts — the vine, the oKve, and the fig-tree ; but 
tlie food which supports the life of man, and particularly 
-wheat and barley, were produced -with inexhaustible fertili^ ; 
and the husbaniinan, who committed his seed to the earth, 
was fi-equently rewarded -with an increase of two, or even 
of three himdred. The face of the coimtry was interpersed 
-with , ^pves of innumerable palm-trees :j and the dih'gent 
natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, the three hun- 
ted and sixty uses to -which -the trunk, the branches, the 
leaves, the juice, and the fiaiit, were skilfully appHed, 
Several man-ufactures, especially those of leather and linen, 
^ploved the industry of a numerous people, and afibrded 
valuable- materials for foreign trade; which appears, how- 

Oro-rince of Assp^a. ■* The -fcwo rivers unite at Apamea or 

Coma (one hundred miles from the Persian gulf), into the hroad 
stream of the Pa-sitigris, or Shat-ul-Arah. The Euphrates formerly 
reached the sea by a separate channel, -svhich -was obstmcted and 
diverted by the citizens of Orchoe, about twenty nules to the south- 
east of modem Basra. (D’AnviUe, in the M6moires de I’Acad.. des 

- Inscriptions, tom. xxs, p. 170 — ^191). t This plain is still “covered 

•with a- perfect net-work of ancient canals and -water-courses. Their 
lofty embankments defy the hand of time, and seem rather the work 
of nature than of man.” Layard’s Bab. and Xin. p. 479 .-^Ed. 

^ J The learned Kajmpfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, 
has exhausted (Amcenitat. Esoticse, Fascicul. 4. p. 660 — ^764) the whole 
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and tte amy passed over, tlie abroad and deeper canals on 
e-uffj floating rafts, irliicli were supported by the help 
of bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the 
arms of a Eoman emperor: and they both paid the severe 
penalty of their rashness. At the distance of fifty miles 
from the royal residence of Ctesiphoh, Perisabor, or Anbar, 
held the second rank in' the province : a city, large, popu- 
lous, and vreli fortified, surrounded ivith a double wall, 
almost encompassed by a branch 6f the Euphrates, and 
defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The 
exhortations of Hormisdas -were repulsed with contempt; 
and the ears of the- Persian prince wmre wounded by a just 
reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, he conducted 
an army of strangers against his Mng and country. The 
Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as well as 
vigorous defence ; till the lucky stroke of a battering ram 
having opened a large breach, by shattering one of the 
angles of the wall, they hastily retired into the fortifications 
of the interior citadel. The soldiers of Julian rushed 


impetuously into the town, and, after the full gratification 
of every military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; 
and the engines which assaulted the citadel were planted on 
the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest was con- 
tinued by an incessant and mutual discharge of missile 
weapons; and the superiority which the Eomans might 
derive from the mechanical powers of their balistse and 
catapidtm was counterbalanced by the advantage of the • 
ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an 
helepolis had been constructed, which could engage on equal 
terms ■with the loftiest ramparts, 'the tremendous, aspect of 
a moving turret, that would leave no hope of resistmce or 
of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into an 
humble ‘submission ; 'and the place was surrendered only 
■two days after Julian first appeared under the walls of 
Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred persons, of both, 
sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, 'were per- 
.mitted to retire ; the plentiful magazines of com, of arms, 
and of splendid furniture were partly distributed among the 
troops, and partly reserved for the public service ; the use- 
less stores were destroyed by fire, or thrown into the stre^ 
bf the Euphrates ; and the fate of Amida was revenged by 
the total rnin of Perisabor. 

The cily, or rather fortress, of Alaogamalcha, which 
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■was defended by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and 
two strong and solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears 
to have been constructed at the distance of eleven miles, 
as the safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, 
apprehensive of leaving such an important fortress in his 
rear, immediately formed the siege of Maogamalcha; and 
the Eoman army was distributed, for that purpose, into . 
three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of 
a detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the ' 
country, as far as the banks of the Tigris, and the suburbs 
of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the attack was assumed by 
Julian himself, who seemed to place his whole dependence 
in the military engines which he erected against the walls; 
while he secretly contrived a more efficacious method of 
introducing his troops into the heart of the city. Under 
the direction of JN’evitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches ' 
were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually ’ 
prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was 
speedily filled with earth ; and, by the incessant labom: of 
the troops, a mine was carried under the foundations of fhe 
walls, and sustained, at sufficient intervals, by props- of 
timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single, file, 
silently explored the dark and dangerous passage, till their 
intrepid leader whispered back the intelligence, that 
ready to issue from his confinement into the streets of -the 
hostile city. Julian checked their ardour, that he-might.-. 
ensure their success ; and immediately diverted the .atten- •. 
tion of the garrison by the tumult and clamour of ja- general 
assault. The Persians, who, from their walls, coutemp- V 
tuously beheld the progress of an impotent attack, celd-''' 
brated, with songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor;- and 
ventured to assure the emperor, that he might ascend the 
starry mansion of Ormusd, before he could hope to take the 
impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city was, already 
taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier, 
the first who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. 
The passage was widened by his companions, who pressed 
forward with impatient valour. Ikfteen hundred enenues , 
were already in the midst of the city. Tiie astonished- 
garrison abandoned the walls, and their onlj^ hope of safety ; - 
the gates were instantly burst open ; and the revenge, of:' 
tjhe soldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, \va3 
satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, 
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yho had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive a 
few days afterwards, on a charge of having uttered some 
disrespecfinl words agamst the honour of prince Honnisdas. 

■ The^ fortifications were razed to the ground; and not a 
vestige was left, that the city of .Maogamalcha had ever 
existed. Ole neighbourhood . of the capital of Persia was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched 
with eve^ production that could gratify . the luxury and 
pride of an eastern monarch. The pleasant situation of the 
gardens along the banks of the Tigris was improved, accord- 
ing to the Persian taste, by the symmetiy of flowers, fotm- 
tains, and shady, walks ; and spacious parks were enclosed 
for the reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which 
were maintained at a considerable expense for the pleasure 
of the royal chase. ;The park walls were broken down, the 
-Savage game was abandoned to the darts of . the soldiers, 
and, the palaces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the 
. command of the Eoman emperor. Julian, on this occasion, 
shewed himself ignorant or careless of the laws of civihiy, 
wliich'the prudence and refinement of polished ages have 
established between hostile princes. Tet these wanton 
ravages heed not excite in our breasts any vehement 
emotions of pity or 'resentment. A simple naked statue, 

, finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more genuine 
value than all these rude and costly monmnents of .barbaric 
labour ; and if we are more deeply afiected by the ruin of 
a palace, thim by the conflagration of a 'cottage, our 
humanity muist have formed a very erroneous estimate of 
the miseries of human life.* 

’ Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Persians: 
and the painters- of that nation represented the invader of 
their country under the emblem of a furious lion, who 
vomited from his 'mouth a consuming fire.t- To his friends 
and soldiers, the philosophic hero appeared in a more 
amiable light; and his virtues were never more conspicu- 
ously displayed than in the last, and most activg period of 
! his life. ■ He practised, without eflbrt, and almost without 
merit, , the habitual qualities of temperance and sobrieiy. 


♦ The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantially related 
bv Ammianus (24, 2 — 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c, 112 — ^123, p. 335 — 
347), Zosim'us (lib. 3, p. 168 — ^180), and Gregory IVazianzeh (Orat. 4, 

E . 113. 144.) The military criticisms of the saint are devoutly copied 
y Tillemont, his faithful slave. t libanius, De ulciscenda, Juliani 
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According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom, which 
assumes an. absolute dominion over the mind and body, he 
sternly refused himself the indulgence of the most natural 
appetites.* In the warm climate of Assyria, which solicited 
a l^urious people to the gratification of every sensual 
desire,+ a youthful conqueror preserved his chastity pure 
and inviolate: ’nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite 
beauty, J who, instead of resisting his power, would have 
disputed with each other the honour of his embraces. With 
the same firmness that he resisted the allurements of love, 
he sustained the hardships of war. When the Eomans 
marched through the flat and flooded countiy, their sove- 
reign, on foot, at the head of his legions, shared their 
fatigues, and animated their diligence. In every useful 
labour, the hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous ; and 
the imperial purple was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment 
of the meanest soldier. The two sieges allowed him some 
remarkable opportunities of signalizing his personal valour, 
which, in the improved state of the military art, can seldom 
be exerted by a prudent general. The emperor stood, 
belbre the citadel of Perisabor, insensible of bis extreme 
danger, and encouraged his troops to burst open the gates 
of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed imder a • cloud of, 
missile weapons and huge stones, that were directed against', 
his person. As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves for their 
country, suddenly rushed upon him with drawn scimitars : 
the emperor dexterously received their blows on his uplifted, 
shield ; and, with a steady and weU-aimed thrust, laid one 
of his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem of a prince 
who possesses the virtues which he approves, is the noblest 
recompense of a deseiwing subject ; and the authority which 
Julian derived Aom his personal merit, enabled him to 

nece, e. 13, p, 162. * The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, 

and Scipio, were acts of justice, Julian’s chastity was voluntary, and, 
in his opinion, meritorious. + Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. J u venal. 
Satir. 1. 104), observes, that nihil corruptius moribus. The matrons 
and virgins of Babylon freely mingled ■svith the men in licentious 
banquets; and as they felt the intoxication of wine and love, they 
gradually, and almost completely, threw aside the eucumbrauce of 
dress; ad ultimum ima corpoimn velamenta projiciunt. Q. Curtius, 
5. 1. J Ex wginibus autem, qua! speciosa! sunt captffi, et in 

Perside, ubi feminarum pulchritudo excellit, nec contrectare aliquam 
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: revive and. enforce tlie rigour of ancient discipline. He 
.punished with death, or ignominy,- the misbehaviour of 
three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, 
had lost. their honour, pd.one of their standards ; and he 
distinguished with oisidional * crowns, the valour of the 
foremost soldiers, who had ascended into the city of Maoga- 
. malcha. After the siege of Perisahdr, the firmness of the 
emperor was exercised by the insolent avarice of the army, 
who loudly complained that their services were rewarded 
by a Hifimg donative of one hundred pieces of silver. • His 
just indignation was expressed in the grave and manly 
language of a Homan'. “Hiches are the object of your 
desires ; those riches are in the hands of the Persians ; and 
the spoils of this fruitful countiy are proposed as the prize 
ofyourvidour and discipline. Believe me,” added Julian, 
the Homan republic, which formerly possessed such im- 
mense treasures, is now reduced to want and wretchedness ; 
since our princes have been persuaded, by weak and inte- 
) rested ministers, to purchase with gold the tranquillity of 
. the barbarians. The revenue is exhausted ; the . cities are 
ruined; the provinces are dispeopled: for myself, the mly 
inheritance that I have received from, my royal ancestors, is 
a soul incapable of fear; and, as long as I am convinced, 
that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not 
blush to acknowledge an honourable poverty,' which, in the 
;'days of ancient virtue, was considered as the glory of 
' Pabricius. That glory, and that virtue may be your own, 
;.if you wiE listen to the voice of heaven, and of your leader. 
"Hut if you will rashly persist, if you are determined, to 
' renew the shameful and mischievous examples of old sedi- 
.. tions, proceed : as it becoihes an emperor who has filled the 
first rank among men, I am prepared to die standing ; and 
to despise a precarious life, which, every hour, may depend 
on an accidental fever. If I have been found unworthy of 
the command, there are now; among you (I speak it with 
.pride and pleasure), there are many chiefs, whose^ merit 
r and experience are equal to the conduct of the most impor- 
tant war. Such has been the temper of my reign, that I 


’ voluit nec videre. Amirdan. 21, 4. The native race of Pereiahs is 
BmaU and ugly; but it has been improved by the.peipetual mixture 
of Circassian blood. (Herodot. lib. 3, c. 97. Buffon, Hist, ^aturelle, 
tom. iii, p. 420). * Obsidionalibus coroms donati. Ammian. Zi, ^ 

Either ’julian or his hi^orian were unskilful antiquaries. He should 
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can retire -witliout regret, and without apprehension, to the 
' ohscurity of a private station.” * The modest resolution 
of Julian was answered by the unanimous applause and 
cheerful obedience of the Eomans; who declared their 
confidence of victory, while they fought under the banners 
of their heroic prince. Their courage was kindled by his 
frequent and familiar asseverations (for such wishes were • 
the oaths of Julian), “So may I reduce the Persians under , 
the yoke !” — “ Thus may I restore the strength and splen- 
doiu" of the republic.” The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul ; but it was not before he trampled on 
the ruins of Maogamalcha, that he allowed himself to say : 
“We have now provided some materials for the, sophist of 
Antioch.” t , ' ' ' 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all 
the obstacles that opposed his march to the gates ^of ' 
Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or even the siege, of the 
capital of Persia, was still at a distance : nor can tho 
military conduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended, 
without a knowledge of the country which was the theatre 
of his hold and skilful operations.^ Twenty miles to the 
south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank’of the Tigris, 
the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of tho 
palaces of Ctesiphon, which, in the time of Julian, Vvas a 
great and populous city. The name and glory of- the • 
adjacent Seleucia -were for ever extinguished; and th'e.pnly 
remaining quarter of that Greek colony had resumed^ ivith 
the Assyrian language and manners, the primitive ppppl- , 
lation of Coche. Coche^was situated on the western side ., 
of the Tigris ; but it was naturally considered as a suburb 
of Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose it to have been 
connected by , a permanent bridge of boats. The united 
parts contributed to form the common epithet of A1 Modain, 

have given mural crowns. Tho obsidional were the reward of a general 
who had delivered a besieged city. Aulua Gellius, Noct. Attia 5, 6. 

■* I give this speech as original and genuine. Ammiahua ■nught;- 
hear, could transcribe, and was incapable of inventing it. I have used 
Eome alight freedoms, and conclude ^vith the most forcible sentence.' 
f Ammian. 2i, 3. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 122, p. 346. , , ' 

X M. B’Anville (Hdm. do I’Acaddmie dea Inscriptions, tom. sxviii, 
p. 246 — 259), has ascertained the true position and distance of Babylon, 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, &c. The Roman traveller, Pietro della 
Valle (tom. i, lett. 17, p. 650—780), seems to be tho most intelligent 
spectator of that famous province. He is a geutlemau and a scholar. 
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THE CITIES, ivhiclj tbe Orientals hare bestoired ontbe -n-inter 
residen^ of tbe Sassanides ; and tbe ivbole circumference 
ot the Persian capital iras strongly fortified by tbe waters 
of tbe river, by lotty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
]\ear the rums of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed, 
and secured by a ditch and rampart, against tbe sallies of 
the numerous and enterprising garrison of Cocbe. In this 
-finiitful and pleasant country, the Homans were plentifully 
supplied with water and forage; and several forts which 
might have embarrassed the motions of the army, submitted, 
after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The 
fl.eet passed from the Euphrates into an artificial derivation 
of that river, which pours a copious and navigable stream 
into the Tigris, at a small distance ieloio the great city. 
If they had followed this royal canal, which bore the name 
of Nahar-Maleha,* the intermediate, 'situation of Coche 
would have separated the fleet and army of Julian ; and the 
rash attempt of steering against the current of the Tigris, 

. and forcing their way through the midst of a hostile capital, 
imust have been attended with- the total destruction of the 
Homan navy. The prudence of the emperor foresaw the- 
danger, and provided the remedy. As he had minutely 
studied the operations of Trajan in the same country, he 
soon recollected, that his wariibe predecessor had dug a 
new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the 
right hand, conveyed the waters of the Ivahar-hlalcha into 
the river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. ■ From 
the. information of the peasants,' Juban ascertained the 
vestiges of this ancient work, which were almost obliterated 
by design or accident. By the indefatigable labour of the 
soldiers, a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared 
for the reception of the Euphrates. A strong dike was 
•constructed to interrupt'the ordinary current of the liahar- 
Malcha ; a fiood of waters rushed impetuously into their 
new bed; and the Eoman fleet, steering their triumphant 
course into the Tigris, derided the vain and ineffectual 

but intolerably vain and prolix. * The royal canal {Nakar- 

Malcka) might he successively restored, altered, divided, &a (Cellanua, 
Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii, p. 453), and these changes may serve to 
explain the seeming contradictions of antiquity. In .the time of 
Julian, it must have fallen into the Euphrates leUw Ctesiphon. [The 
Saklawiyah, a gi-eat canal, now almost lost in marshes, connects the 
Euphrates with the.Tigiis, below Bagdad, and above the rums of 
Ctesiphon. (Layard, B. and K, p. 478.) This probably mdicates the 
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barriers wlicb tbe Persians of Ctesipbo’n bad erected to 
oppose tbeir passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Eoman army 
over the Tigris, another labour presented itself, of less toil, 
but of more danger, than the preceding expedition. The 
stream was broad and rapid ; the ascent steep and difficult ; 
and the intrench ments, which had been formed on the ridge 
of the opposite bank, were lined with a numerous army of 
heavy cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants; 
who (according to the extravagant hj-perbole of Libanius) 
could trample, with the same ease, a field of corn, or a 
legion of Eomans.* . In the presence of such au enemy, the 
construction of a bridge was impracticable ; and the intrepid 
prince, who instantly seized the only possible^ expedient, 
concealed his design, till the moment of execution, from, the 
knowledge of the barbarians, of his own troops, and eveii 
of his generals themselves, tinder the specious pretence of 
examining the state of the magazines, fourscore vessels were 
gradually unladen ; and a select detachment, apparently des- 
tined for some secret expedition, was ordered to stand to 
their arms on the first signal. Julian disguised the silent 
anxiety of his own mind with smiles of confidenco-and joy ; 
and amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of 
Coche. The day was consecrated to pleasure ; but, as soon 
as the hour of supper was past, the emperor summoned the 
generals to his tent, and acquainted them that he had fixed 
that night for the passage of the Tigris. - They stood id 
silent and respectful astonishment ; but, when the venerable 
Sallust assumed the pri\dlege of his age and experience, the 
rest of the chiefs supported 'ivith freedom the weight of his 
prudent remonstrances.t Julian contented himself Nvith 
observing, that conquest and safely depended on the attempt; 
that, instead of diminishing, the number of their enemies 
would be increased, by successive reinforcements ; and that 
a longer delay would neither contract the breadth of the 
stream nor level tbe height of the bank. The signal was 
instantly given and obeyed: the most impatient of the 
legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to the 

course of Julian’s fleet. — ^En.] * Koi iiiyiQcaiv iXtipavroiv, oij Iffov 
ipyoy via araxvivr iXOiiVj Kal i^Xayyog, Rien n’est beau quelevrai; 
& masim which, should he inscribed ou the desk of every rhetorician. 

+ Libanius alludes to the most jwwerful of the generals. lave 
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bank- and as they plied tkeir oars-nitk intrepid diligence, 
they tvere lost, after a few moments, in tke darkness of tke 
night. A flame arose on the opposite side, and Julian, who 
ieo clearly understood that his foremost vessels, in attemp* : 
ing to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexterously con- 
verted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. 
“Our fellow soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, “are already 
masters of the bank ; see, they make the appointed signal; 
let us hasten to emulate , and assist their courage.” The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence 
of the cuirent, ' and they reached the eastern shore of the 
Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish the flames, and. 
rescue their adventurous companions. The difficulties of 
a steep and loffy ascent were increased by the weight of 
armour, and the darkness of the night. A shower of stones, 

' darts, and fire, was incessantly discharged on the heads of 
the assailants ; who, after an arduous struggle, climbed the 
bank, and stood, nctorious upon the rampart. As soon as 
they ■possessed a more equal field, Julian, who, with his 
light ' infantry, had led the attack,* darted through the 
ranks a sbilM and experienced eye; his bravest soldiers, 
according to the precepts of Homer,t distributed in 
the front and rear; and aU the trumpets of the imperial 
army soiinded to battle. The Eomans, after sending up a 
military shout, advanced in measured steps to the animating 
notes of martial music ; launched their formidable javelins, 
and rushed forwards . r\ith drawn swords, to deprive the 
barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of their 
missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted above 
twelve hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was 
changed into a disorderly flight, of which the shameful 
example was given by the principal leaders, and the Surenas 
himself. They were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon; 
and the conquerors might have entered the dismayed cityj 
if their general, Victor, who was dangerously wounded with 
an 'arrow, had not conjured them to desist from a rash 

vratured to name Sallust. Ammianus says, of dl the leaders, quod 
acii metu territi duces concordi precatu fieri prohibere.tentarent 
* Hinc Imperator . . . (says Aiumia:nuJi) ipse cum levis aynataMB 
ausiliis per primapostremaque discurrens, &c. TetZosimus, Ire fidend, 
does not aU6w him to pass the river till two days after the battle. 

f Secundum Hometicam dispositionem. A similar disposition is 
ascribed to the wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Hiad; and 
Bonier was never absent firom the min d of Jul ian . t Persae 
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attempt, •n'liicTi must be fatal if it were not successful. On 
their side, the Itomans acknowledged the loss of only 
seventy-five men ; wliile they alfirmed, that the barbarians 
had left on the field of battle two thousand five.hundred, oi 
even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The spoil was 
such as might be expected from the riches and luxury of an , 
Oriental camp ; large quantifies of silver and gold, splendid 
arms and trappings, and beds and tables of massy silver. 
The victorious emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, 
some honourable gifts, civic, and mmal, and naval cro^vns ; . 
which he, and perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious 
than the wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was offered to ■ 
the god of war, but the appearances of the victims threat- 
ened the most inauspicious events ; and Julian soon disco- 
vered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity.* ■» 

On the second day after the battle, the domestic guards, j- 
the Joviana and Herculians, and the remaining troops, which * 
composed near two-thirds of the whole army, yrere securely ; 
wafted over the Tigris.t "WTiile the Persians beheld from the" ■ 
walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, •. 
Julian cast many an anxious look towards the north, in full . 
expectation that, as he himself had victoriously penetrated 
to the capital of Sapor, the march and junction of .Jiis lieu- 
tenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be executed with 
the same-courage and diligence. His expectations were disap-, , 
pointed by the treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, .a 
and most probably directed, the desertion of his auxiliary 
troops from the camp of the BomansjJ and by the dissensions 
of the two generals, who were incapable of forming or execut- ' 

terrore sublto miscuerunt, vorsisquo agminibuB totius gentia apertaa 
Ctesipbontis portas victor miles intrilaset, ni major pucdarum occ.asiu 
fuisset, quam cura victoria:. (Sextus Kufua do Provinciia, c. 2S.) 
Their avarice might dispose them to hear the advice of Victor. 

* The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victo:ty, ; 
are described by Ammianus (2j, 5, C), Libaniua (Orat Parent. c^l2i~ , 
128, p. 347 — 353), Greg. N'szianzen (Orat. 4, p. 115), Zosimus (lib. Sj - 
p. 181 — 183), and Sextus Eufus (de Provinciis, c. 28). + The ficet , 

and army %Yere formed in three divisions, of which the first only hiul _^ 
passed dtiring the night (Ammian. 24, 6.) Tho Trdati dopvpopia, 
whom Zosimus transports on the third day (lib. 3, p. 183), might 
consist of the Protectors, among whom the historian jUnmiauus, and 
the future emperor Jovian, actually served; some schools of the 
domestics, and perhaps the Joviana and Herculians, who often did duty 
B£ guards. J Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen, lib. 3, c. 15, p. 240). _ 
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^ any plan for tte public;' semce. "Wben tlie emperoi 
bad rebnquisbea tbe hope of this important reinforeeLnt 
he condescended to hold a council of -war, and approved! 
alter a full debate, the sentiment of those generals, who 
dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and perni- 
cious undertaking. Zt is not essy for us to conceive, hy 
what arts of fortification, a city thrice besieged and taken 
by the predecessors of Julian, could be rendered impre-r- 
nable against an army of sixty thousand Eomans, commanded 
by a brave and experienced general, and abundantly supplied 
with ships, provisions, battering engines, and military stores. 
But we may rest assured, from the love of glory, and con- 
tempt of danger, which formed the character of Julian, that 
he was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginaiy obsta- 
cles.* At the very, time when he declined the siege of 
Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most 
flattering ofiers of a negotiation of peace. Sapor, who had 
been so long accustomed to the tardy ostentation of Con- 
stantius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of his 
successor. .As far as the confines of India and Scythia, the 
satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble 
their troops, and to march, without delay, to the assistance 
of their monarch. .But their preparations were dilatory, 
their motions slow ; and before Sapor could lead an army 
into the field, he received the inelancboly intelligence of the 
devastation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the 
slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended the passage 
of the- Tigris. The pride of royalty was hunabled in the 
dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; and H.he disorder 
of, his hair expressed the gnef and anxiety of his mind. 
Perhaps he would not have refused to purchase, with one- 
half of his kingdom, the safety of the remainder ; and he- 
would have gladly snbscribed himself, in a treaty of peace, 
■the faithfol and dependent ally of the Eoi^ conqueror. 
TJiider the pretence of private business, a mmister of rank 
and confidence wassecretely dispatchedto embrace the knees 
of BEormisdas, and to request, in the language oi 2 sup- 
pliant, that he might he introduced into the presence of the 
emperor. The Sassauian prince, whether he listened to the 

supplies us ■witli a national tradition, and a spunqus lett^ I ha. e 
borrowed only the leading circumstance, which is conastrot 
truth, probahiiitv, and Libanius. (Orat. Paiynt. c. 131, p- 3oo). _ 

* Civitas inespugnabilis, facinus audax et importunum Amimanin 
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voice of pride or liumanity, whetlier he consulted the senti- 
ments of his birth, or the duties of his situation, was equally 
incKned to promote a salutary measure, which would ter- 
minate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of 
Home. He was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a 
hero, who remembered, most unfortunately for himself, 
and for his country, that Alexander had uniformly rejected 
the propositions of Darius. But as Julian was sensible, 
that the hope of a safe and honourable peace might cool 
the ardour of his troops, he earnestly requested that Hor- 
misdas would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and 
conceal this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of 
the camp.* 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to 
consume hia time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; 
and as often as he defied the barbarians who defended the. 
city, to meet him on^he open plain, they prudently replied, 
that if he desired to exercise his valour, he might seek, the’ 
army of the great king. He felt the insult, and he aoqepted 
the advice. Instead of confining his servile march to the. 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate 
the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance 
into the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend 
with him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for tlie empire o. 
A^ia. The magnanimity of J ulian was applauded and be- 
trayed, by the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of 
hia country, had generously submitted to act a part full of 
danger, of falsehood, and of shame.f "With a train of faith-, 
ful followers, he deserted to the imperial camp, exposed, in, 
a specious tale, the injuries which, he had sustained; cxag-. 
gerated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the.people, 
and the weakness of the monarchy ; and confidently oflbred , 

24, 7. His fellow-soldier, Eutropius, turns aside from the difficulty, 
Assyriamque populates, castra apud Ctesiphontem stativa aliquandiu 
habuit: remeansque victor, &c, 10. 16. Zosimus is artful or igucrant, 
and Socrates inaccurate. • Lib-anius, Orat. Parent, c. 130, p.’ 354; 
c. 139, p. 301. Socrates, lib. 3, c. 21.' The ecclesiastical historian’ 
imputes the refusal of peace to the advice of Maximm Such advice 
was unworthy of a philosophor; but the philosopher was likewise a 
magician, who flattered the hope.s and passions of his master. 

•p The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. 4, p. 115, 
116,) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbrevjatortt 
(Sextus Rufus and "Victor) and tho casual hints of Libauius (Orat 
Parent, c. 134, p. 357), and Ammianus (24. 7). The course of genuine 

VOL. m. » 
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himself as the hostage and guide of the Eoman march. The 
most rational grounds of susjpicion were urged, -without 
effect, by the wisdom and experience of Hormisdas ; and the 
credulous Julian, receiving, the traitor into his bosom, was 
-persuaded to issue a hastj order, which, in the opinion of 
manliind, appeared to arraign his prudence, and to endanger 
his_ safety. . He destroyed in a single hour the whole na^, 
which had been transported above five himdred nfiles, at 
so great an expense of toil, of treasure, and of blood. 
Twelve, or at the most, twenty-two small vessels were saved, 
to accompany, on carriages, the march of the army, and to 
form occasional bridges for the passage of the rivers. A 
supply of twenty days’ pro\isions was' reserved for the use 
of the soldiers ; and the re^ of the magazines, -with a fleet 
of eleven; hundred vessels, which rode at anchor in the 
Tigris, were abandoned to the flames, by the absolute com- 
mtod of the eniperor. The Christian ^sbops, Gregoiy and 
A-ugustine, insult the madness of the apostate, who executed, 
■with his own hands, the sentence of diiine justice. Their 
authorityj of less weight, perhaps, in a military question; is 
confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who 
could not disapprove the reluctant murmurs of the troops.* 
Tet there are not wanting some specious, and perhaps solid 
reasons^ which might justify the resolution of Julian. The 
na-vigalaon of the Euphrates never ascended above Babylon, 
nor, that of the Tigris above Opis.t The distance of the 
last-mentioned city from the Eoman camp was not veiy 
considerable; and Julian must Soon have renounced the 
vain and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great 

iistory is mterrapted by a most tmseasonable chasm in the test of 
Ammianus. See Ammianus, (2t, 7) Libanius, (Orat. Parental^ 

c. 132, 133, p. 356, 357), Zosimns, (lib. 3, p.lSS), Zonaras,_(tom. ii, 
lib. 13, p. 26), Gregory, (Orat. 4, p. 116,) and Angxistin (de Civitate Dei, 
lib. 4,-c. 29; lib. 6, a *21). Of these, Inbanius alone attempts a Mnt 
apology for his hero ; -who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his 
own condemnation, by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish 
the flames. f Consult Herodotus (lib. 1, a 194), Strabo (lib. 16, 

p. 1074), and Tavernier, (p.l, lib. 2, p. 152). [The Euphrates and the 
Tigris have heen recently explored ly British steamers. The former, 
in its present condition, is not na-rigable, even in the lower part of 
its course.” The latter admit vessels, drawing from three to fom 
feet water, from the Persian Gulijh, almost as far as Tehri^ which is 
several mfles above the ancient site of Opis. Layard, N. and 
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fleet against the stream of a rapid river,* which in several 
places was embarrassed by natoal or artificial cataracts.f 
The power of sails and oars was insufficient; it became 
necessary to tow the ships against the current of the river; 
the strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in 
this tedious and sem-ile labour; and if the Eomans con- 
tinued to march along the banks of the Tigris, they could 
only expect to return home withont achiewng any enter- 
prise worthy of the genius or fortune of their leader. It’ 
on the contrary, it was advisable to advance into the inland 
country, the destruction of the fleet and magazines was the 
only measure which could save that valuable prize from the 
hands of the numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had the 
arms of .Julian been victorious, we should now admire the 
conduct as well as the courage of a hero, who, by depriving 
his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them- only the' 
alternative of death or conquest. J , 

The cumbersome train of artillery and wagons, which" 
retards the operations of a modem army, was in .a "great 
measure unlmownin the camps of the Eomans.§ 'Yet| in 
every age, the subsistence of sixty thousand men must have 
been one of the most important cares of a prudent general; 
and that subsistence could only be drawn from his own or 
from the enemy’s country. Had it been possible for J ulian 
to maintain a bridge of communication on the Tigris, and 
to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a' desolated 
province could not aflbrd any large or regular supplies, in a 
season of the year when the lands were covered by the 
inundation of the Euphrates,Tf and the unwholesome air" 


p. 472 — 475 . — Ed.] * A celeiitate Tigris incipit vocari, ttai 

appellant Medi sagittam. Plin. Hist. Natur. G. 31. ' 

t One of these dikes, which produces an artificial cascade or 
cataract, is described by Tavernier (part 1, lib. 2, p. 22G), and Thcvenor 
(part 2, lib. 1, p. 193). The Persians, or Assyrians, laboured to inter- 
rupt the navigation of the river. (Strabo, lib. 15, pe 1075. D’AnvflIo, 
L’Euphiate et le Tigre, p. 98, 99.) J EecoUect the succestful 

and applauded rashness of Agathoeles and Cortez, who burnt their 
chips on the coasts of Africa and Mexico. § Seethe judiciou.^ re- 

fleotionsof the author of the Essai sur la T.actique, tom. ii, p. 2S7. — .353, 
and the learned remarks of M. Guichardt, Kouveaux M£moire,s Mili- 
caires, tom. i, p. 351 — 332, on the baggage and subsiotence of tho 
lloman armies. ^ The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates in 
the north, of the Armenian mountains. The former overflows in 
March, the latter in July. These circumstances are well explahied in 
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my actions to the. laws of prudence, of justice, and of 
moderation, I have trusted the event to- the care of Provi- 
dence. Peace was the object of my coimsels, as long as 
peace was consistent with the public welfare ; but when the 
imperious voice of my countiy summoned me to arms, P 
exposed my person to the dangers of war, with the clear 
foreknowledge (which I had acquired from the art of divina- 
tion) that I was destined to fall by the sword. I now offer 
my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not 
suffered me to perish by the cruelty of a kpnnt, by the secret 
dagger of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of lingering 
disease. He has given me, in the midst of an honourable 
career, a splendid and glorious departure from this world ; 
and I hold it equallj’^ absurd, equally base, to solicit, or to 
decline, the stroke of fate. — ^Thus much I have attempted to 
say;' but my strength fails me, and I feel the approach of 
death. — I shall cautiously refrain from any word that may 
tend to influence your suffi-ages in the election of an empe- 
ror. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious ; and if 
it should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it 
might be fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I 
sh^ only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, that the 
Eomans may be blessed with the government of a virtuous 
sovereign.” After this discourse, which Julian pronounced 
in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed by a 
military testament,* the remains of his private fortune ; and 
making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he 
understood, from the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was 
killed ; and bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of 
his friend. At the same time he reproved the immoderate 
grief of the spectators; and conjimed them not to disgrace bv 
unmanly tears, the fate of a prince, who in a few moments 
would be united with heaven and with the stars.f The 
spectators were silent; and Juhan ■ entered into a meta- 
physical argument with the philosophers Priscus and Maxi- 
mus, on the natme of the soul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death. 

happiness or glory beyond the grave. * The soldiers who made 

their verbal, or nuncupatory, testaments, Tipon actual service (in prp- 
cinctu) were exempted from the formalities of the Eoman law. See 
Heineccius (Antiquit. Jur. Eoman. tom. i, p. 504.) and Montesquieu, 
(Esprit des Loix, 1. 27.) + This union of the human soul with the 

divine ethereal substance of the universe, is the ancient doctrine of 
Pythagoras and Plato ; but it seems to exclude any personal or con- 
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were invited to assist. • Three, or four hours of the night 
had not passed away without some secret cahals ; and when 
the election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of 
faction , began to agitate the assembly. Yictor and Arin- 
thseus collected the remains of the court of Oonstantius ; 
the friends of Julian attached themselves to the Grallic 
chiefs, Dagakiphus'and'JN'evitta; and the most fatal conse- 
quences might be' apprehended from the discord of two 
factions, so opposite in their character and interest, in their 
inaxims of -government, and perhaps in their religious 
principles. The superior virtues of SaUust could alone 
reconcile their divisions, and unite their suffrages ; and 
the venerable prefect would immediately have been declared 
the successor, of Julian if he himself, with sincere and 
modest firmness, had not alleged his age and infirmities, 
so unequal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, 
who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, showed 
some disposition to adopt the salutary adrice of an inferior 
officer,* that they should act as they would have acted in 
the absence of the emperor; that they should exert their 
abilities to extricate the army from the present distress ; 
and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the confines of 
Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united and delibe- 
rate counsels in the election of a lawful sovei’eign.. "While 
-they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more 
thanyZrs^t of the domestics, with the names of emperor and 
Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation was instantly 
repeated by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, 
in a few minutes, to the extremities of the Hue. The new 
prince, astonished with his own fortune, was hastily invested 
with the imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity, 
from tlie generals, whose favour and protection he so lately 
solicited. The strongest recommendation of J ovian was the 
inerit of his father, count Varronian, who enjoyed in honour- 
able retirement, the fruit of his long ■ services. In the 
obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged his 
taste for wine and women ; yet he supported, with credit, 

now be silently despised. * Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps 

Ammianus bimsel£ The modest and judicious hi^rian describes the 
scene of the election, at which be was.undoubtedly present. (25,5.) 

. j- The primus, or primicerius, enjoyed the dignity of a senator; and 
’hough only a tribunej he ranked with the military dukes. Cod, Theo- 
dosian. L 6, tit. 24. These privileges are perhaps more recent than tht 
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the character of a Christian* and a soldier. Without heino 
conspicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications which 
excite the admiration and envy of mankind, the comely 
person of Jovian, his cheerful temper and familiar wit, had 
gained the afiection of his fellow-soldiers ; and the generals 
of both parties acquiesced in a popular election, which had 
not been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The pride 
of this unexpected elevation was moderated by the just 
apprehension, that the same day might terminate the life 
and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of 
necessity was obeyed without delay ; and the first orders 
issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predecessor had 
expired, were to prosecute a march, which could alone 
extricate the Eomans from their actual distress.f 

The esteem of an enemy is most sincerel}’’ expressed by 
his fears ; and the degree of fear may be accurately mea- 
sured by the joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. 
The welcome news of the death of Julian, which a deserter 
revealed to the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding 
monarch with a sudden confidence of victory. He imme- 
diately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand 
Immortals, % to second and support the pursuit; and dis- 
charged the whole weight of liis united forces on the rear- 
guard of the Eomans. The rear-guard was thrown into 
disorder ; the renowned legions, which derived their titles 
from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were broken and' 
trampled down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost 
their lives in attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. 
The battle was at length restored by the persevering valour - 
of the Eomans ; the Persians were repulsed with a great 
slaughter of men and elephants ; and the army, after march- 
time of Jovian. * The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates, (1. 3, c. 22.) , 
Sozomen, (L 6, c. 3,) and Theodoret, (1. 4, c. 1,) ascribe to Jovian the 
merit of a confessor under the preceding reign ; and piously suppOoc • 
that he refused the purple, till the whole .army unanimously exclaimed 
that they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, , 
overthrows the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joriano 
extisque inspectis, pronuntiatum cst,_ tc. 25, C. + Ammianus 

(25, 10,) has drawn from the life an'impartial portrait of Jovian, to 
which the younger Victor has added some remarkable strokes. The • 
Abb6 de la Bk-tene (Histoire de Jovien, tom.i, p. 1 — 23S,) has com- 
posed an elaborate historj- of his short reign ; a work remarkably ihs- 
tinguished by . elegance of style, criticid disquiaitiou, and religious 
jirejudice. - Z Hegius equitatus. It appears from Proeopim, that 
the Immortals, so himous imder-Cyrus and his successors, were revived. 
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ing and fighting along summer’s day, arrived, in the evening, 
at Samara on the hanks of the Tigris, about one hundred 
miles above Ctesiphon.* • On the ensuing day, the barba- 
rians, instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp of 
J ovian ; whicli had been seated in a deep and sequestered 
valley. Erom the hills, the archers of Persia insulted and 
annoyed the weary legionaries, and a body of cavalry, 
which had penetrated with desperate courage through, the 
prjetorian gate, was cut in pieces, after a doubtful conflict, 
near the imperial tent. In the succeeding night the camp 
of Carche was protected by the lofty dikes of the river; and 
the Boman army, though incessantly exposed to the 
. vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near 
the city of I3ura,t four days after the death of Julian. The 
Tigris was still on their left: their hopes and provisions 
were almost consumed ; and the impatient soldiers who had 
fondly persuaded themselves that the frontiers of the 
empire were not far distant, requested their new sovereign,’ 
that they might be permitted to hazard the passage of the 
river., .With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian 
endeavoured to check their rashness, by representing, that 
if they possessed sufficient skill and vigour to stem the* 
torrent of a deep and rapid stream, they would only deliver 
themselves naked and defenceless to the barbarians who had 
occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at length to their 
chimorous imporrimities, he consented, with reluctance, that 
five hundred Glauls and Germans, accustomed from their 
infancy to the waters of the Ehine and Danube, should 
attempt the bold adventure, which might serve either as an 
encouragement, or as a warning, for the rest of the arm}'. 
In the silence of the nigEt they swam the Tigris, surprised 
an unguarded post of the enemy, and displayed at the dawn 
of day the signal of their resolution and fortune. The 

. if ive may use that improper word, hy the Sassanides. Brisson, de 
Kegno Persico, p. 268, &c, * The obscure xUlages of the inland 

country are irrecoverably lost; nor can We name the field- of battle 
where Julian fell; but il. D’AnviUe has demonsti-ated the precise 
situation of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris. 
(Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii, p. 248. L’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 95. 
97.) In the ninth century, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight 
change of name, the royal residence of the caliphs of the house of 
Abbas. [Samarrah now consists of a half-ruined mosque and a few 
falling houses, surrounded by a mud wall, defended by towers and 
bastions. Layard, p. 471 . — ^Ed.] y Dura was a fortified place in the 
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etand tlie pleasure of tte great Mug. Q^e cra% Persian 
delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the 
agreement; started difficulties, required explanations, 
suggested expedients, receded from , his concessions,’ in- 
creased his demands, and Tvasted four days in the arts of 
■negotiation, ■till he had consumed the stock of provisions 
■which yet remained in the camp of the Eomans. Had 
Jovian been capable of executing a bold and prudent 
measure, he would have continued his march with unremit- 
ting diligence ; the progress of the treaty would have sus- 
pended the attacks of the barbarians ; and, before the expi- 
ration of the fourth day, he might have safely reached' the 
fimitful pro-rince of Corduene, at the . distance of only one 
hundred miles.* The irresolute emperor, instead of. break- 
ing through the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with 
patient resignation; and accepted the humiliating condi- 
tions of peace, which it was no longer in his power to refuse. 
The five^provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded 
by the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the Persian 
monarchy. He acquired by a single article, the impregnable 
city of Hisibis; which had sustained, in three successive 
sieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle of 
the Moors, one of the strongest places of Mesopotamia, 
were like'wise dismembered from the empire. It was con- 
sidered as an indulgence, that the inhabitants of those for- 
tresses were permitted to retire -with their effects ; but the 
conqueror rigorously insisted, that the Eomans should for 
ever abandon the king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, 
or rather along truce of thirty years, wak stipulated between 
the hostile nations; the faith of the treaty was ratified by 
solemn oaths, and religious ceremonies; and hostages of 
distinguished rank were reciprocally delivered tn secure the 
performance of the conditions.f 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the 

* It is presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, & 
soldier and a spectator. Yet it is difficult to understand. Am the 
mmmtuins of Corduene could extend over the plain of Assyria, as low 
as the conflux of the Tigris and the great Zab ; or how an army of sixty 
thousand men could march one hundred miles in four days. 

t The treaty of Dura is recorded -^vith grief or indignation by Ammi- 
anus (25, 7), Libanius (Orat. Parent, a 142, p. 364), Zosimus (lib. 3, 
p. 190, 191), Gregory Isazianzen (Orat. 4, p. 117, 118, who imputes tha 
distress to Julian, the deliverance to Jovian) and Eutropius (10, 17). 
The last-mentioned -writer, who -w^ present in a military station, stylM' 
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sceptre of liis hero in the feehle hand of a Christian suc- 
cessor, professes to admire the moderation of Sapor, in con- 
tenting himself uith so small a portion of the Eoman empire. 
If he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims of his 
ambition, he might hare been secure, says Libanius, of 
not meeting -mth a refusal. If he had fixed, as the boun- 
dary of Persia, the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, 
or even the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not have 
been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince the timid 
monarch, that his remaining provinces would stiU afford the 
most ample gratifications of power and luxury.* ‘Without 
adopting in its full force this malicious insinuation, we must 
acknowledge, that the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty 
was facilitated by the private ambition of Jovian. The 
obscure domestic, exalted to the throne by fortune rather 

■ than by merit, was impatient to escape from the hands of 
the Persians, that he miglit prevent the designs of Proco- 
pius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and esta- 
blish his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces, 
which were still ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous 
choice of the camp beyond the Tigris.f In the neighboui-- 
hood of the same river, at no very considerable distance from 
the fatal station ofDura,J the ten thousand Greeks, without 
generals, or guides, or provisions, were ab.ondoned, above 
twelve hundred miles from their native country, to tlie 
resentment of a \dctorious monarch. The diflerence of 
their conduct and success depended much more on their 
character than on their situation. Instead of tamely resign- 
ing themselves to the secret deliberations and private views 
of a single person, the united councils of the Greeks were 
inspired by the generous enthusiasm of a popular assembly ; 

this peace neoessariam quidem sed ignohiiem. • Libanius, Orah 
Parent, c. 143, p. 364, 365. f Conditionibus .... dispendiosis 

Eomanaj reipublicae irapositis quibus cupidlor regni quaui 

glorias Jovianus imperio rudis adquievit. Sextus liufus de Proviuciis, 
c. 29. La Bleterie has expressed, in a long dhect oration, thesu spe- 
cious considerations of public and private interest. (Hist, do Jovien, 
tom. i, p. 39, i&c.) J The generals were murdered on the banlni of 
the Zabatus (Anabasis, lib. 2, p. 156, lib. 3, p. 226), or great Zab, a 
river of Assyria, four himdred feet broad, which falls into the .Tigris 
fourteen hours below Mosul. The terror of the Greeks bestowed on tlio 
great -and lesser Zab the names of the Wolf (Lycus) and the Goat 
(Capros). They created these animals to attend the Tiger of the cast, 
{Mr. Layard (p. 60) thinks that the ford, by which the Greeks passed 
VOL. III. L 
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■where the, mind of each citizen is’fiUed -with the love of gloiy 
the pride of freedom, and the contempt of death. Conscious 
of their superiority over the -harharians in arms and disci- 
pline, they disdained to yield, they refused to capitulate; 
every obstacle -was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill ; and > the memorable retreat of the ten 
thousand exposed and insulted the -weakness of the Persian 
nionarcby.* 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor 
migbt'perhaps have stipulated, that the camp of the hungry 
Eomans should be plentifully suppbed;t and that they 
should be permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which 
was constructed by the hands of the Persians. But if 
Jo'vian presumed to solicit those equitable terms, they were 
sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of the east; whose 
clemency had pardoned the invaders of his country; The ‘ 
Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the march; 
but the. generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessation 
of arms ; and Jovian was suffered to explore the most con- 
venient place for the passage of the river. The small vessels, 
which had been saved from the conflagration of the fleet,' 
performed the most essential service. They -first conveyed 
the emperor and his favourites ; and afterwards transported, 
in many successive voyages, a great part of the army. But 
as every man was anxious for Ws personal safety, and appre- 
hensive of being left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, whu 
were too impatient to wait the slow return of the^boats, 
boldly .ventured themselves on bght hurdles, or inflated 
skins ; and drawing after them their horses, attempted, with 
vmous. success, to swim across tbe river. Many of these 
daring adventurers were swallowed by the -waves ; many 
ofhers, who were carried along by the violence of the stream, 
fell an easy- prey to the avarice, or crueltj% of the -wild Arabs; 
and the loss which the army sustained in the passage of the 
Tigris, was not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. 

the great Zab, may be accurately determined at about twenty-five miles 
irom tbe confluence of that river -with the Tigris. He has traced very 
ingeniously and perspicuously the march of the ten thousand.— Ed.] 

* The Cyropcedia is vague and languid ; the Anabasis circumstantial 
and animated. Such is the eternal difference between fiction and truth. 

+ According to Eufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was 
etipulated by the treaty ; and Theodoret affirms, that the obligation 
was faithfully discharged by the Persians. Such a fact is probable, bat 
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Tbe frienfls of Julian Lad confidently announced the 
success of his expedition. They entertained a fond persua- 
sion; that the temples of the. gods 'vrould he enriched yith 
the spoils of the east ; that Persia rrould he reduced to the 
humhle state of a trihutary province, governed hy the laws 
and magistrates of Borne ; that the harhaidans would adopt 
the dress, and manners, and language of their conquerors; 
and that the youth of Echatana and Susa would study the 
art of rhetoric under Grecian masters.* The progress of 
the arms of Julian interrupted his communication with the 
empire ; and, from the moment that he passed the Tigris, - 
his afiectionate subjects were ignorant of the fate and 
fortunes of their prince. Their contemplation of fancied 
triumphs was disturbed by the melancholy rumour -of his 
death;, and they persisted to doubt, after they could no 
longer deny, the truth of that fatal event.f The messengers 
of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a prudent and 
necessary peace ; the voice of fame, louder and more sincere, 
revealed the disgrace of the emperor, and the conditions of 
the ignominious treaty. The minds of the people were filled 
with astonishment and grief, with iudignation and terror, 
when they were informed that the rmworthy successor of 
Julian relinquished "the five provinces which had been 
acquired by the victory of Gralerius ; and that he shamefiilly 
surrendered to the barbarians the important city of Isisibis, . 
the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the east.J The 
deep and dangerous question, how far the pubhc faith should , 
be observed, when it becomes incompatible with the public 
safely, was freely agitated in popular conversation; and 
some hopes were entertained, that the emperor would redeem 
'his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of patriotic 
’perfidy. The indexible spirit of the Eoman senate had 

by Ammianus (25, 9), Libanius (Orat. Parent, a 143, p. 365), and 
Zosimus (lib. 3, p. 194). * Libanius, (Orat. Parent; c. 145, p. 366). 

Sucb were the natural hopes and wishes of a rhetoiici^ 

f -The people d£ Carrhs, a city devoted to Paganism, buried the inau.H- 
picious messenger under a pile of stones. (Zosimus, 1. 3, p. 196.) Liba- 
nius, when hereceived the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on ins sword; but 
■he recollected that Plato had condemned suicide, and that he must live to 
o6mposethe panegyric of Julian. (Libanius deVita sua, tom. li, p. 45, 46.) 

■ J Ammiamia and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible 
witnesses of the public language and opinions. The people of .^tioch 
revOed an ignominious peace, which exposed them to the Persian*, on 
a naked and defenceless firontier. (Excerpt. Yalesiana, p. 845, ex 
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always disclaimed tlie unequal conditions wLicli were ex- 
torted from the distress of her captive armies; and, if it 
were necessary to satisfy the national honour by delivering 
the guilty general into the hands of the barbarians, the 
greatest part of the subjects of Jo'nan would have cheerfully 
acquiesced in the precedent of ancient times.* ' 

J3ut the emperor, whatever might he the limits of his 
constitutional authority, was the absolute ma-ster of the 
laws and arms of the state ; and the same motives which had 
forced him to subscribe, now pressed him to execute, the 
treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure an empire at 
the e:^ense of a few provinces ; and the respectable names 
of religion and honour concealed the personal fears and the 
ambition of Jovian. Notwithstanding the dutiful solicita- 
tions of the inhabitants, decency, as well as prudence, for- 
bade the emperor to lodge in the palace of Nisibis ; but the 
next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the ambassador ot 
Persia, entered the place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King ; and proclaimed, in his name, 
the cruel alternative of exile or servitude. The principal 
citizens of Nisibis, who, till that fatal moment had confided 
in the protection of their sovereign, threw themselves at his 
feet. They’ conjured him not to abandon, or at least not to 
deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a barbarian tyrant, 
exasperated by the three successive defeats which he had 
experienced under the walls of Nisibis. They stiU possessed 
arms and courage to repel, the invaders of their country; 
they requested only the permission of using them in their 
own defence ; and as soon as they had asserted their, inde- 
pendence, they should implore the favour of being fagain 
admitted into the rank of his subjects. Their arguments, 
their eloquence, their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian allege.^, 
with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; and, as the 
reluctance with which he accepted the present of a croim of 
gold convinced the citizens of their hopeless conditioi^ the 
advocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim — “ 0 emperor ! , 
may you thus be crowned by all the cities of your domi- 

Jolianne Antiocheno.) * The AhbE de la Bletcrie (Hist, da Jovien, 
tom. i, p. 212 — 227), though a severe casuist, has pronounced that 
Jpvian was not bound to execute hU promise ; since he could not dit- 
member the empire, nor alienate, without their cousont, the allegiance 
of his neople. I have never found much delight or iuatruction in such 
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nionsJ” Jovian, .'n-ho .in a few weeks had assumed the 
habits of a prince, was* displea.sed with freedom and offended 
with truth: and. as he reasonably supposed that the dis- 
content of the people might ihclme them to submit db the 
Persian government, he published an edict, under pain of 
death, that they should leave the city within the term of 
three days. _ Ammianus has delineated in lively colours, the 
scene of universal despair, which, he seems to have viewed 
with pi eje of compassion.f The martial youth deserted, 
with indignant grief, the walls which they had so gloriously 
defended: the disconsolate , mourner dropped a last tear 
over the tomb of a son or husband, which must soon be 
profaned by the jude hand of a barbarian master ; and the 
aged citizen kissed the threshold and clung to the doors of 
the house, where he had passed the cheerful and careless 
hours of infancy. The highways were .crowded with a 
trembling multitude ; the distinctions of rank, and sex, and 
age, were lost in the general calamity. Every one strove to 
bear away some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; 
and as they cotild not command the immediate service of an 
adequate number of horses or wagons, they were obliged 
to leave behind them the, greatest part of their valuable 
effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have 
aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They, 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and 
that rising' city, with the reinforcement of a very consider- 
able colony, soon recovered its former splendour, and became 
the capital of Mesopotamia.^ Similar orders were dis- 
patched by the emperor for the evacuation of Singara and 
the castle of the Moors ; and for the restitution of the five 
'provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and 
the' fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious peace has 
justly been considered as a memorable era in the decline 
and fall of the Eoman empire. The predecessors of J ovian 
had sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant and 
and unprofitable provinces ; but, since the foundation of the 
city, the genius of Eome, the god Terminus, who guarded 

I .' t ' 

political metapKysics. - * At Nisibis he performed a royal act A 

.brave ofiScer, his namesake, who had been thought worthy of the 
purple, was dragged from supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to 
death, without any form of trial, or evidence of guilt (Ammian. 25, 8) 
+ See 25, 9, and Zosimus, lib. 3. p. 19i, 195. t Chroa, ?asohaL 
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the boundaries of the republic, had never retired before the 
sTTord of a victorious enemy.* 

^ter Jovian had performed those engagements, which the 
voice of his people might have tempted him to violate, ho 
hastened away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded 
with his whole court to enjoy the luxuiy of Antioch.t With- 
out considting the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, 
by humanity and gratitude, to bestow the last honours on 
the remains of his deceased sovereign ; J and Procopius, who 
sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was removed 
from the command of the army, under the decent pretence 
of conducting the funeral. The corpse of Julian was trans- 
ported from Kisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen 
days ; and as it passed through the cities of the east, was 
saluted by the hostile factions with mournful lamentations and 
clamorous insults. The P.agans already placed their beloved 
hero in the rank of those gods whose worship he had 
restored; while the invectives of the Christians. pursued the 
soul of the apostate to hell, and his body to the gnive.§ 
One party lamented the approaching ruin of thgiij altars ; 
the other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of the 
church. The Christians applauded, ia lofty and ambiguous 
strains, the stroke of divine vengeance, which had been so 
long suspended over the guilty head of Julian. They 
acknowledged that the death of the tyrant, at the instant he 
expired beyond the Tigris, was revealed to the saints of 
Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia;^ and, instead of suffering 
him to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 

р. 300. Tlie ecclesiastical Notiti® may bo consulted. • Zosim^, 

lib. 3, p. 192, 193. Sextus Kufus de Frovinciis, c. 29. Augu.stin, do 
Civitat. Dei, lib. 4, c. 29. This general position must be applied ..and' 
interpreted with some caution. 1" Ammlanus, 25, 9. Zosimus, lilx 
3, p. 196. He might be edax, et vino Vcnerique indulgens. But I 
agree witb La Bletcrie (tom. i, p. 148 — 154) in rejecting the foolish 
report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suidam,) celebrated at Antiocb, by 
the emperor, his icife, and a troop of concubines. t- The Abbe de la 
Bleterie (tom. L p. 156 — 209) handsomely cxposas the brutal bigots' oi 
Baronius, who would have thrown Julian to the dogs, ne ccspititii 
quidem eepultura dignua. § Compare the sophbt and the saint, 

Libanius, llonod. tom. ii, p. 251, and Orat. F.arent c. 145, p. 367, 

с. 156, p. 377, Avitb Gregory NazLanzen. Orat. 4, p. 125 — 132. The 
Christian orator faintb' mutters some exhortations to modesty and for- 
giveness ; but he is well EatLsCed, tlmt the real sutierings of J ulian will 
far exceed the fabulous torments of Ixion or Tant-ilus. 

^ TiUemont (Hist, des Empereuis, tom. iv, p. 549) has collected 
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the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or 
immortal champion of the faith.* Such imprudent decla- 
rations were eagerly adopted by the malice, or credulity, of 
their adversaries,! ivho darkly insinuated, or confidently 
asserted, that tne governors of the church had instigated 
and directed the fanaticism of a domestic assassin.^ Above 
sixteen years after the death of Julian, the charge was 
solemnly md vehemently urged in a public oration, addressed 
by Libanius to the emperor Theodosius. TTis suspicions 
are unsupported by fact or argument; and we can. only 
esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of Antioch; for the 
cold and neglected ashes of his fi’iend.§ ■ 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as weU as in the 
triumphs, of the Eomans, that the voice of praise should be 
corrected by that of satire and ridicule ; and that, in the 
midst of the splendid pageants, which displayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections should not be 
concealed from the eyes of the world.^ This custom was 
practised in the funeral of Julian. The comedians, who 
resented his contempt and aversion for the theatre, exhi- 
bited, with the applause of a Christian audience, the lively 
and exaggerated representation of the faults and follies of 


these viaionB. Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the 
night on a secret expedition, &a * Sozomen (lib. 6, 2) applauds the 
Greek doctrine of tyrannicide ; but the whole passage, which a Jesuit 
might have translated, is prudently suppressed by the president Cousin. 

■f Immediately after the death of Julian, an uncertain rumour was 
scattered, telo cecidisse Eomano. It was carried, by some deserters, 
to the Persian camp ; and the Eomans were reproached as the 
assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects. ■ (Ammian. 25, 6. 
Libatuus, de ulciscendS Juliani nece, c. 13, p. 162, 163.) It was uiged, 
as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the promised 
reward. (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141, p. 363.) Butthe flying horseman, 
who darted the fatal javelin, might be ignorant of its effect; or_he 
might be slain in the same action. ' Ammianus neither feels nor inspires 
a suspicion. J “Oung ivrSXijv TrXijOwv -ty tr;5tiiv avrtav ap^ovri. 

This dark and ambiguous expression may point to Athanasius, the first, 
■ without a rival, of the Christian clergy. (Libanius de ulcis; JuL nece, 
c. 5, p. 149. La Bleterie, Hist, de Jovien, ,tcm. i, p. 179.) 

§ The orator (Fabricins, Bibliot. Gnec. tom. vii, p. .145 — 179) scat- 
ters suspicions, demands an inquiry, and insinuates, that proofs might 
still be obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns to the criminal 
neglect of revenging Julian’s death. ^ At the funeral of T espasian, 
the comedian who personated that frugal emperor, anxiously inquire^ 
how much it cost ? “ Fom-score thousand pounds", (centies). 

me the tenth part of. the sum, and throw my body into the Tiber.” 
Bueton. in Vespasian, c. 19, with the notes of Casaubon and Grono- 
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the deceased emperor. His various character and singuto 
manners afforded an ample scope, for pleasantry and ridi- 
cule.* In the exercise of his uncommon talents, he often 
descended helow the majesty of his rank. Alexander 
transformed into Diogenes ; tlie philosopher was degraded 
into a priest. The puritj^ of his virtue was sullied by exces- 
sive vanity; his superstition disturbed the peace, and endan- 
gered the safety, of a mighty empire; and his irregular 
sallies were the less entitled to indulgence, as they appeared 
to be the laborious efforts of art, or even of affectation. The 
remains of Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia ; but his 
stately tomb, which arose in that city, on the banks of the 
cold and limpid Cydnua,t was displeasing to the faithful 
friends who loved and revered the memory of that extra- 
ordinary man. The philosopher expressed a very reason- 
able wish, that the disciple of Plato might .have reposed 
amidst the groves of the academy while the soldier 
exclaimed in bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian should 
have been mingled with those of Ciesar, in the field of Mars, 
and among the ancient monuments of Eoman virtue.§ . The 
history of princes does not very frequently renew the 
example of a similar competition. 


CHAPTER XXV. — the government and death of jovian. — ^elec- 
tion OF VALENTINIAN, WHO ASSOCIATES HIS BROTHER .VALEKS, AND 
MAKES THE FINAL DIVISION OP THE EASTERN AND WESTERN EMPIRES. 
REVOLT OF PROCOPIDS. — CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ADMINISTRATION, 

GERMANY. — BRITAIN. — AFRICA. — THE EAST. — ^IHE DANUBE. — ^DEATH 

OP VALENTINIAN. — HIS TWO SONS GRATIAN AND VALENTINIAN 'll. 
SUCCEED TO THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

The death of Julian had left the public affairs of the 
empire in a very doubtful and dangerous situation. The 
Homan army was saved by an inglorious, perhaps a neces- 

wus. _ * Gregory (Orat. 4, p. 119, i20) compares this supposed 

ignominy and ridicule to the funeral honours of Conatantius, whose body 
was chanted over mount Taurus by a choir of angels. f Quintus ' 
Curtius, lib. 3, o. 4. The luxuriancy of his descriptions has been often 
censured. Yet it was almost the duty Of the historian to describe a 
nver, whose waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 

i ^Libanius, ^Orat.^ Parent, c. 156, p. 377. Yet he acknowledges with 
gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers, in decorating the 
tomb of JuUm (de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 7, p. 152).' § Cujus suprema 

•t ciueres, si qui tunc just6 consuleret non Cydnua videre deberet, 
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saiy teeaty;* and the first moments of peace ■srere conse- 
crated by the pious Jovian to restore the domestic tran- 
quimty of the church and state. The indiscretion of his 
predecessor, instead of reconcUing, had- artfully fomented, 
the religious war; and the balance which he affected to pre-’ 
serve between the hostile factions, served only to perpetuate 
the contest, by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival 
claims of ancient possession and actual favour. The Chris- 
tians had forgotten the spirit of the gospel ; and the Pagans 
had imbibed the spirit of the- church. In private famSies, 
the sentiments of nature were extinguished by the blind 
fury of zeal and revenge ; the majesty of the laws was vio- 
lated or abused; , the cities of the east were stained with 
blood ; and the most implacable enemies of the Eomans 
were in the bosom of their country. Jovian was educated 
in the profession of Christianity ; and as he marched from 
.I^isibis to Antioch, the banner of the cross, the Labaettii 
of Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of 
the legions, announced to the people the faith of their new 
emperor.. As soon as he ascended the. throne, he trans- 
Tuiri^d a circular epistle to all the governors of promces; 

quamvis gratissimns amnis et liquidus ; sed ad perpetuandain gloriam 
recfce fectoram praterlambere Tiberis, interEecans urbein setemam, 
divorumque veterum monumenta prsestringens. Ammian. 25, 10. 

* Hie medals of Jovian adorn him ivitb victories, laurel croims, 
and prostrate captives. Ducange, Famil. Byzantin, p. 52. Flattery is 
a foolish suicide ; she destroys herself -with her orvn hands. [These 
are described by EckheL (Num. Vet voL viii, p. 147.) The earliest 
of them, like those of preceding emperor^ have a figure of Victory 
standing on the globe, which was jiret stamped on Roman coins by 
Julius' Caesar, as the symbol of imperial dominion. On the latter coins 
of this short reign, the cross is substituted for the Pa^n goddess, so 
that the globe surmounted by the emblem of Christianity, as, used in 
the coronation ceremonies of modern sovereigns, was first introduced 
by Jovian. “27unc primum apparet,” are Eckhel’s words. The same 
is indeed placed by Mcephorus Callistus (Hist. Ecc. lib. 7, c. 49) in the 
right hand of the statue on Constantine’s porphyry pillar. But his 
accuracy, as to the cross, is generally questioned. He calls the globe 
an apple, /ojXov; yet it may be observed, that the Germans aho desig- 
nate that part of their imperial insignia by the same term„:RricAaqp/eZ 
Hicephorus, however, is not corroborated by any other historian. Pro- 
copius (De Md. Just lib. 1, c. 2) and Suidas, after him, speak of the 
globe and cross in the left hand of Justinian’s equestrian statue, as if 
the sign of universal rule had never before decorated any statue in that 
form. There is certainly no existing proof of its use earlier than the 
coins of Jovian. — ^E d.] 
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in ■svliich he confessed the divine truth, and secured' the 
legal establishment, of the Christian religion. The insi- 
dious edicts of Julian were abolished ; the ecclesiastical 
immunities were restored and enlarged; and Jovian con- 
descended'to lament, that the distress of the times obliged 
him to diminish the measure of charitable distributions.* 
The Christians were unanimous in the loud and sincere 
applause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian. But they were still ignorant what creed, or what 
synod, he would choose for the standard of orthodoxy ; and 
the peace of the church immediately re'vived those eager 
disputes which had been suspended during the season of 
persecution. The episcopal leaders of the contending sects, , 
convinced, from experience, how much their fate would 
depend on the earliest impressions that were made on the' 
mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court ol 
Edessa, or Antioch. The highways of the east were 
crowded with Homoousian, and Anan, and semi-Arian, 
and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each 
other in the holy race ; the apartments of the palace 
resounded 'vrith their clamours ; and the ears of their 
prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the sin- 
gular mixture of metaphysical argument and passionate 
invective.t The moderation of Jovian, who recommended 
concord and charity, and referred the disputants to the 
sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a symptom 
of indifference; but his attachment to the Nicene creed 
was at length discovered and declared, by the reverence 
which he expressed for the cdestial\ virtues of the great - 
Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age ] 
of seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first intel- , 

• Jovian restored to the church tov Spxaiov Koa/xov ; a forcible and 
comprehensive expression. (Philostorgius, 1. 8, c. 5, ■with Godefroy’s 
Dissertations, p. 329. Sozomen. 1. 6, c. 3.) The new law, which con- 
demned the rape or marriage of nuns, (Cod. Theod. 1. 9, tit. 25, leg. 2,) is 
exaggerated by Sozomen ; who supposes, that an amorous glance, the 
adultery of the heart, was punished with death by the evangelic legia- ’ 
lator. + Compare Socrates, 1. 3, c. 25, and Philostorgius, 1. 8, c. C, ' 
with Godefro/s Dissertations, p. 330. % The word cdalial fainUy ' 

expresses the impious and extravagant flattery of the emperor to the 
archbishop, ti)c tqv Qiov twv oXuv cpctuacts^. (See the original 
epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii, p. 33.) Gregory Xazianzen (Orat. 21, 
p. 392,) celebrates the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius. The pri- 
mate’s journey was advised by the Egyptian monks. (Tillemont, 
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ligence .of the ^ ■{pant’s death. The acclamations of the 
people seated him once more on the archiepiscopal throne ; 
and_ he mselj accepted, or anticipated, the invitation of 
Jovian. The venerable figure ot Athanasius,- his calm 
courage, and insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputa- 
tion "which he had already acquired in the courts of four 
successive princes.* As soon as he had gained the con- 
fidence and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he 
returned in triumph to his diocese, and continued, "with 
mature counsels, and undiminished vigour, to direct, ten 
years longer, t the ecclesiastical government of Alexandria, 
Egypt, and the Catholic church. Before his departure 
from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox devotion 
would be rewarded "with a long and peaceful reign. Atha- 
narius had reason to hope, that he should he allowed either 
the merit of a successftd prediction, or the excuse of a 
grateful, though inefiectual prayer. J 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide 
the natural descent of its object, operates -with irresistible 
weight; and Jomn had the good fortune to embrace the 
religious opinions which were supported by the spirit of the 
"times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect.§ 
Under his reign, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting 
victoiy ; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was 
■withdiu"wn, the genius of Paganism, which had been fondly 
raised and cherished by the aits of Julian, sank irrecover- 

Eccl^s. tom. "viii, p. 221.) "* Athanasius, at the court of 

Antioch, is agreeahly represented by La Bleterie (Hist, de " J ovien. 
tom. i, p. 121 — 148); he translates the singular and original conferences 
of the emperor, the primat3~of Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The 
abhfi is not satisfied with thtycoarse pleasantry of Jovian ; hut his 
partialiiy for Athanasius assum^ in his eyes, the character of justi(^ 
f The true era of his death {s perplexed with some difficidties, 
(Tillemont, Mdm. EccMs. tom. viii^. 719 — ^723.) But the date (a.iw 
373, Slay 2,) which seems the most^usistent with history and reason, 
is ratified by his authentic life. X^Mafiei, Osservazioni Letterar^ 
•tom. iii, p. 81.) X See .the opservations of Yalesius and Jortin 

(Eemnrts on Ecclesiastical HistorjX voL iv, p. 38,) on the original 
lette"/ of Athanasius, which is presersW by Theodoret. (L 4, o. 3). . In 
some MSS. this indiscreet promise is hmitted ; perhaps by the Catho- 
lics, jealous of the prophetic fame of their leader. § Athanasius 
(apnd Theodoret. L 4, c. 3,) magnifies the number of the orthodox, 
who composed the whole world, wdptSvpMyov ribv to. ’Apiiov ^po- 
tfovvruv. This assertion was verified iaUhe space of thirty or forty 
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ably in tie dust. In many cities, the temples "svere shut or 
deserted ; the philosophers, ^7ho had abused their transient 
favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards, and dis- 
guise their profession; and the Christians rejoiced, that 
they Tvere now in a condition to forgive, or to revenge, the 
injuries which they had- suffered under the preceding reimi.* 
The consternation of the Pagan world was dispelled by a 
wise and gracious edict of toleration; in which Jovian 
explicitly declared, that although lie should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might exercise, 
ivith freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient 
worship. The memoiy of this law has been preserved by 
the orator Themistius, who was deputed by the senate of 
Constantinople to express their loyal devotion for the ne\v 
emperor. Themistius ex'patiates on the clemency of .the 
Divine nature, the facihfy of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind ; and, with 
some eloquence, inculcates the principles of philosophical 
toleration; whose aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her 
distress, is not ashamed to implore. He justly observes, 
that, in the recent changes, both religions had been alter- 
nately disgraced by the seeming acquisition of worthless 
proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple, who 
could pass, without a reason, and without a blush, from 
the church to the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to 
the sacred table of the Christians.f 

years. * Socrates, 1. 3, c. 24. Gregory ITazianzea (Orat. 4, p. 131,) 
and Libanius (Orat, Parentalis, c. 148, p. 369,) esprcea the living een- 
timents of their respective factions. + Themistius, Orat o, . 

p. 63 — 71, edit. Harduin, Paris, 1684. The Abbe de la Bletcrio judi- 
ciously remarks, (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i, p. 199) that Sozomen has 
forgotten the general toleration ; and Themistius the establishment of the 
Catholic religion. Each of them turned away from the object which 
he disliked; and' wished to suppress the part of the edict the least 
honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor Jo-vian. [Full justice is 
not done here to this oration. Keander (Hist. voL iii, p. 9p bestows 
on it high and deserved commendation. Golden words,*' ho gays, 

“ were those which the moderate Pagan, Themistius, addressed lo 
'Jovian on his entrance upon the consular oihee, -with a -view to confirm 
him, in those principles, recognizing man’s univer^ rights and the 
toleration in matters of religion, connected thereadth, which he had 
expressed immediately after coming to the throue.” He then gives an 
extract, too long for transfer to this page ; but the foUovdng passages 
may not be omitted : ** Vou alone;” said fhe orator to his fcovereign, 
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In the space of seven months, the Boman troops vho 
^re now returned to Antioch, had performed a march of 
afteen hundred miles ; in which • thej had endured all the 
hardships of war, of famine, and of climate. B'otwith- 
standing their services, their fatigues, and th<; approach of 
winter, the timid and impatient J oiian allowed only, to the 
men and horses, a respite of six weeks. The emperor 
could not sustain the indiscreet and malicious raillery of 
the people of Antioch.* He. was impatient to possess the 
palace of Constantinople ; and to prevent the amhition of 
some competitor, who might occupy the vacant allegiance 
of Europe. But he soon received the grateful intelligence, 
that his authority was acknowledged from the Thracian 
Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. By the first letters 
which he .dispatched from the camp of Mesopotamia, he 
Bad delegated the mihtaiy command of Gaul and Hlyricum 
to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the 
. Eranks'j; .and to his father-in-law count Lucillian, who had 
fonnerly distinguished his courage and conduct in thie 
defence of ;Is[’iBibis, Malarich had declined an office to 
which' he thought himself unequal; and- Lucillian was 
massacred . at Eheims, in an accidental mutiny of the Bata- 
vian cohorts. t But the moderation of Jovinus, master- 
general of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his 
disgrace, soon appeased the tumult, and confirmed the 
uncertain minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelily was 

“ seem to be aware, tbat the monarch cannot force ererything from his 
subjects; that there are things which are superior to all constraint, 
threatenings, and law, — whoever employs force here, takes away the 
freedom which God bestowed on every man. The laws of a Cheops 
and Cambyses hardly lasted as long as their authors’ lives. But the 
law of God and your law, remain for ever unchangeable — ^the law, 
that every man’s soul is free in reference to its own p-eculiar mode of 
worship. This law, no pillage of goods, no death on the cross or at 
the stake, has ever been able to extinguish. You may indeed force 
and kill the body ; but though the tongue may be silenced, the soul 
will rise and carry along with it its own will, free from the constraint 
of authority.” Such words, from a Pagan and in such an age, ought 
to make many a Christian blush, both soverej^, priest, and ^ 
tarian. — ^E d.] * Ol ci ’Av-ioxtie ovx vckws cuttuvro wpof avrhv. 

d\X’ tTrecKiii-Tov avrbv <}bdXg cat ^rapipctatg, Kal rolg KaXovfihoig 
Aafi&acoic. {famosis libdlis) Johan. Antiochen. in Excerpt. V^esian. 
p. 845. Thelibels of Antiochmay beadmitted on very shght evidence. 

+ Compare Ammianus, (25, 10,) who omits the name of the Bata- 
vians, with Zosimus, (L 3, p. 197,) who removes the scene of. actioi 
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administered, and taken with loyal acclamations ; and the 
deputies of the western armies* saluted their new sovereign 
as he descended from mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, 
in Cappadocia. From Tyana he continued his hasty march 
to Ancyra, capital of the.province of Galatia; where Jovian 
assiuned, with his infant son, the name and ensigns of the 
consulship.! Dadastana,$ an obscure town, almost at an 
equal distance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked for 
the fatal term of his journey and his life. After indulging 
himself with a.plentiftd, perhaps an intemperate, supper, ho 
retired to rest ; and the next morning the emperor Jovian 
was found dead in his bed. The cause of this sudden death 
was variously imderstood. By some it was ascribed to the 
consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either by the 
quantity of the wine, or the quality of the mushrooms, 
which he had swallowed in the evening. According “to 
others, he was suffocated in his sleep, by the vapour bf 
charcoal; which extracted from the walls of the apartment 
the unwholesome moisture of the fresh pkster.§ ,3utthe 
want of a regular inquiry into the death of a prince,' -whose 
reign and person were soon forgotten, appears to have been 
the only circumstance which countenanced the malicious 
whispers of poison and domestic guilt.^ The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred with his 
predecessors ; and the sad procession was met on the road 
by his wife Charito, the daughter of count Lucillian ; who 

from Eheims to Sirmium. * Quoa capita Bcholarum ordo castrensis 
appellat. Ammian. 25, 10, and Vales, ad locum. + Cujus vagitus, 
pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in ouruli Belli veheretur es more, id quod 
mox acoidit protendebat. Augustus and his successors respectfully 
solicited a dispensation of age for the sobs or nephews whom they 
raised to the consulship. But the curule chair of the first Brutus had 
never been dishonoured by an infant. J: The Itinerary of Antoninus 
fixes Dadastana one hundred and twenty-five Roman miles from Xice ; 
one hundred and seventeen from Ancyra. (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142.) 
The pilgrim of Bourdeaus, by omitting some stages, reduces the whole 
space from two hundred and forty-two to one hundred and eighty-one 
miles. IVesseling, p. 574. g See Ammianus (25, 10), Eutropiua 

(10, 18), who might likewise be present; Jerome (tom. i, p. 20, ad 
Heliodorum), Orosius (7. 31), Sozomen (1. 6, c. G), Zosimus (1. 3, 
p. 197. 198), and Zonaras, (tom. ii, h 13, p. 28, 29). iVe cannot expect 
a perfect agreement, and we shall not discuss minute difi'erences. 

^ Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour and good sense, com- 
pares the death of the harmless Joviiin to that of the second Africanuis, 
who had excited the fears and resentment of the popular faction. 
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^il Tvepfc the recent death of her father, and vtes hastenins 
todiy her tears in the embraces of an imperial husband. 
Her disappointment and grief were imbittered by the 
anxiety of maternal , tenderness. Six weeks before the' 
death ot Jovian, his infant son had been placed in the 
curule chair, adorned with the title of Nohilissimm, and the 
ram ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, 
the royal youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed the 
name of Yarronian, was reminded only by the jealousy of 
the government, that he was the son of an empwor. Six- 
teen years afterwards he was still alive, but he had already 
been deprived of an eye; and his afflicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim would be tom from 
her arms, to appease with his blood the suspicions of the 
reigning prince.* 

After the death of J’ovian, the throne, of the Eoman 
world remained ten daysf without a master. The minis- 
ters and generals still continued to meet in council; to 
exercise their respective functions ; to maintain the public 
order ; and peaceably to conduct the army to the cily of 
bTice in Bithynia, which was chosen for the place of the 
election.^ In a solemn assembly of the civil and military 
powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously 
offered to the prefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a 
second refusal ; and when the virtues of the father were 
alleged in favour of his son, the prefect, with the lirmneBS 
of a disinterested patriot, declared to the electors, that the 
feeble age of the one, and the unexperienced youth of the 

* CbrysoBtom, tom. i, p. 336. 344, edit Montfancon. The Christian 
orator attempts to comfort a -widow by the examples of iUustrions 
misfortunes ; and observes, that of nine emperors (including the Csesar 
Gallus) who had reigned in his time, only two (Constantine and Con- 
stantins) died a natural death. Such vague consolations have never 
■wiped away a single tear. t Ten days appear scarcely sufBcient for 
the march and election. But it may be observed,—!. That the gene- 
rals might command the expeditious use of 'the public posts for them- ■ 
selves, their attendants, and messengers. 2. That the troops, for the 
ease, of the cities, marched in many divisions; and that the head of 
the column might arrive at Nice, when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

t Ammianus, 26, 1. Zosimus, L 3, p. 198. Bhilostorgius, L 8, c. 8, 
and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 334. PhilostorgiuB, who appears to have 
obtained some curious and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice 
of Valentinian to the. prefect Sallus^ the master-general Arintheu% 
Dagalaiphus, count of the domestics, and the patrician Batianus, whose 
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other, were equally iucapahle of the Laborious duties ot 
government. Several candidates were proposed ; and, after 
weighing the ohjeetions of character or situation, they were 
successively rejected ; hut as soon as the name of Valeii- 
tinian was pronounced, the merit of that officer united the 
suffrages of the whole assembly, and obtained the sincere 
approbation of Sallust himself. Yalentinian* was tlie son 
ot count Gratian, a native of Cibalis in Paniionia, u ho, 
from an obscure condition, had r.aised himself, by matchless 
strength and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa 
and Britain ; from wliicli he retired with an ample fortune 
and suspicious integrity. The rank and serrices of Gr.alian 
contributed, however, to smooth tlie first steps of the pro- 
motion of his sou, and afforded him an e.arly oppo'rtunitv 
of displaying those solid and useful qualifications, whicli 
raised his character above the ordinary level of his fellow- 
soldiers. The person of Yalentinian was tall, graceful, and 
majestic. His manly countenance, deeply marked with the 
impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends with 
awe, and his enemies with fear: and, to second the efibrts 
of his undaunted courage, the sou of Gratian had inherited 
the advantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By 
the habits of chastity and temperance, which restrain the 
appetites and invigorate the faculties, Yalentinian pi’esorvcd 
his own and tlie public esteem. The avocations of a mili- 
tary life had diverted his youth from the elegant pursuits 
of literature; he was ignorant of the Greek language, and 
the arts of rhetoric; but as the mind of the orator was 
never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as 
often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided 
sentiments with bold and ready elocution. The laws of 
martial discipline were the only laws that he had studied ; 
and he was soon distinguished by the laborious diligence 
and inflexible severity with which he discharged and en- 
forced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he 
provoked the danger of disgrace by the contempt which he 
publicly expressed for the reigning religion ;t and it slioukl 


pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a weightj- inilucnce in the 
election. Ammianus (30, 7. 9,) and the younger Victor liavo 

furnished the portrait of Yalentinian; which naturally precedes and 
illustrates the history of his i-eigu. t At eintioch, whera he was 

obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he struck a jriest, v.bo 
VOL. III. ^ 
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Eeem from his subsequent conduct that the indiscreet and 
■unseasonable freedom of Talentinian -n-as the effect of 
mditarj spirit, rather than of Christian zeal. He -svas 
-pardoned, ho'wever, and still employed by a prince ■srho 
^teemed his merit;* and in the various events of tlie 
, Persian U’ar, he improved the reputation -which he had 
already acquired on the banks of the Ehine. The celerity 
and success with which he executed an important commis- 
sion, recommended him to the favour of Jovian, and to the 
honourable command of the second school, or company, of 
targetteers, of the domestic guards. In the march from' 
Antioch, he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he 
was unexpectedly summoned, -nithout guilt, and . -without 
intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the 
absolute government of the Eoman empire. 

■- Tlie invitation of the ministers and generals at Hice was 
of little moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of 
the army. The aged Sallust, who had long’observed the 
iri-e^ar fluctuations of popular assemblies, proposed, under 
pain of death, that none- of those persons, whose rank in 
the sendee might excite a party in their favour, should 
appear in public on the day of the inauguration. Tet such 
was the prevalence of ancient superstition, that a whole day 
was voluntarily added to this dangerous interval, because 
it happened to be the intercalation of the Bissextile.f At 
length, when the hour was supposed to be propitious, 
Yalentinian shewed himself from a lofty -tribunal : . the 
judicious choice was applauded; and the new prince was 
solemnly invested -with the diadem and the purple amidst 
the acclamation of the troops, who were disposijd in martial 

kad presumed -to purify him -with lustra! water. (Sozomen, L 6, c. 6. 
Theodoret. 1. 3, c. 15.) Such public defiance might become Valen- 
tinian ; but it could leave no room for the tmworthy delation of the 
philosopher which supposes some more private oiisnce. 

(Zosimus, L 4, p. 200, 201.) * Socrates, L 4. A prerfous exile to 

Melitene, or Thebais (the first might be possible), is interposed by 
Sozomen (1. 6, c. 6,) and PhnostorgiuH. (1. 7, c. 7, -svith Godefro/B Dis- 
sertations, p. 293). + Ammianns, in a long, because unseasonable, 

digression (26, 1, and Yalesius ad locum), rashly supposes that he 
underetands an astronomical question, of which his readers are igno- 
rant. It is treated with more judgment and propriety by Censor^ 
(De Die Ifatali, c. 20), and Macrobius (Saturnal. 1. 1, c. 12 — ^16.) The 
appellation of Bissextile, which marts the inauspicious year (Augt^, 
ad Januarium, epist. 119), is derived from the rqidition of the sixth Aaj 
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order round tlie tribunal. But when he stretched ibrth liis 
hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was 
Mcidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled 
into a loud and imperious clamour, that he should name, 
without delay, a colleague in the empire. The intrepid 
calmness of Valentinian obtained silence, and commanded 
respect; and he thus addressed the assembly: — “A few 
minutes since it was in your power, fellow soldiers, to have 
left me in the obscurity of a private station. Judging, from 
the testimony of my past life, that I desen-ed to reign, you 
have placed me on the throne. It is now my duty to 
consult the safety and interest of the republic. The weight 
of the universe is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a 
feeble mortal. I am conscious of the limits of my abilities, 
and the imcertainty of my life : and far from declining, I 
am ansious to solicit, the assistance of a worthy colleague. 
But, where discord maj^ be fatal, the choice of a faithful 
friend requires mature and serious deliberation. That 
deliberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful 
and consistent. Eetire to your quarters, refresh your minds 
and bodies; and expect the accustomed donative on the 
accession of a new emperor.”* The astonished: troops, 
with a mixture of pride,- of satisfaction, and of terror, con- 
fessed the voice of their master. Their angry clamours 
subsided into silent reverence; and Valentinian, eneom- 

E assed with the eagles of the legions, and the various 
anners of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted, in 
warlike pomp, to the palace of I^ice. As he was sensible, 
however, of the importance of preventing some rash decla- 
ration of the soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the 
chiefs : and their real sentiments were coucisel}' e.vpressed. 
by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. “ Most excellent 
j/rince,” said that officei-, “ if you consider only your, family, 
you have a brother; if you love the republic, look rouiid for 
the most desen'ing of the Homans-” t The emperor, who 
suppressed his displeasure, without altering his intention, 
slowlyj proceeded from Kice to Nicomedia and Couslan- 
of the calends of March. * Valcutiuian's Cr»t sj.eech i.9 full in 

Ammianus; (20, 2,) concise and sentcntioua in PhUostorgius. (1. S, c. b.) 

•t Si tuos amas, Imperator uptime, habes fratrcm ; si Hemjnib!ic;i:ii, 
qutere quern vestiaa. Ammian. 20, 4. In the division of the Ljupirc, 
Valentinian retained that eincere counsellor for himself, (c. 0.) 

♦ Ammiancs says, itineribus citis; and tlmt Valenthiian rt-athe-i 

i' 2 
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tbbple.: In one of tlie suljurbs of that capital ^ ttirty dava 

after nis ovm elevation, lie bestoived the title of Aii^ustua 
on Lis brother Talens? and as the boldest patriot3° were 
connnced that their opposition, -ndthout being serviceable 
to their country, would be fatal to themselves, the declara- 
tion of his absolute -will was received with silent sub- 
mission, Yalens was now in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age; but his abihties had never been exercised in any 
emplojment, militarj' or civil:, and his character had not 
inspired the world with any sanguine expectations. He 
possessed, _ however, one quality, which recommended him 
to Yalentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of the 
empire ; a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, 
whose superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Yalens’ 
humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of his 
hfe.t 

Before Yalentinian divided the provinces, he. reformed 
the administration of the empire. All ranks of subjects, 
who had been injured or oppressed under the reign of 
Julian, were invited to support their public accusations. 
The silence of mankind attested the spotless integrity of 
the prefect Sallust ;j: and his own pressing solicitations 
that he might be permitted to retire from the business of 
the state were rejected by Yalentinian with the most honour- 
able expressions of friendship and esteem. But among the 
.favourites of the late emperor, there were many who had 
abused , his credulity or superstition ; and who could no 
longer hope to be protected either by favour or justice.§ 
The greater part of the ministers of the palace, and the 
governors of the provinces, were removed from their respec- 
tive stations ; yet the eminent merit of some officers was 

Nicomedia on the first of March, three days after his election, — ^En.] 
" * In BuDurhano (Ammian. 26. 4.) The famous Hebdomon, or field of 
TWnr a, was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia, or seven 
jniles. See Valesins and his brother, ad loc., and Ducange, Const. L 2, 
p. 140, 141. 172, 173. t Participem quidem legitimum potestatis; 
sed in modum apparitoris morigenun, ut progrediens aperiet terfus. 
Ammian. 26, 4. + MotAvithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Saidas, 
and the Paschal Chronicle, M. de TUlemont (Efist. des Empereurs, 
tom V p. 671) tcislies to disbelieve these stories, si avantageases h un 
payen.’ ’ § Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of 

it arirm ip (p. 82, 83); yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the 
guilty favourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Yalentmian. waa 
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disfcingaislied from tbe obnoxious crowd; and, nocwitb- 
standing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, tiia 
whole proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have 
been conducned ivith a reasonable share of wisdom and 
moderation.* The festivity of a new reign received a shore 
and suspicious interruption from the sudden illness of the 
two princes : but as soon as their health was restored, they 
left Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In the 
castle or palace of Medians, only three miles from Naissus, 
they executed the solemn and final division of the Homan 
empire.f Valentiniau bestowed on his brother the rich 
prefecture of the east, Irom the lower Danube to the coiifines 
of Persia ; whilst he resen'ed for his immediate government 
the warlike prelectures of Uhjricum, Italy, and Gaul, Irom 
the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart ; and 
from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of mount Atlas. 
The provincial administration remained on its ibrmer basis; 
but a double supply of generals and magistrates was re- 
quired for two councils, and two courts : the division was 
made with a just regard to their peculiar merit and situa- 
tion, and seven master-generals were soon created, either of 
the cavalry or inlantrj'. 171100 this important business 
had been amicably transacted, Yalentinian and Yalens 
embraced for the last time. The emperor of tlio west 
established his temporary residence at Milan; and the 
emperor of the east returned to Constantinople, to assume 
the dominion of fil'ty provinces, of whose language he was 
totall}^ ignorant. J 

The tranquillity of the east was soon disturbed by rebel- 
lion ; and tlie throne of Yalens was tlireatened by the daring 
attempt of a rival, whose allinity to the emperor Julian^ was 

dismissed on the payment of a small fine. , * The loose assertioaa 
of a general disgrace (Zosimus, L 4, p. 201,) are detected and refuted 
by Tillemout (tom. v, p. 21.) f Ammiauus, 20, 0. 

J Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrectU iugenii, neo bolUcis 
uec liberalibus studiis eruditus. Auimiau. Si, 14. The orator Thc- 
mistius, with the genuine impertinence of a Greek, whhed for the first 
time to speak the Latin language, the dialect of his sovereign, j-)}v 
StaXtKTOv KpaTouaav. Orat. ti, p. 71. § The uncertain degree of 

alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed by the words di'iAior, cog- 
natus, consobrinus. (See Valesius ad Ammian. 20, 3.) The mother 
of Procopius might be a sister of Basiliua and Count Juluin, the 
mother and unde of the apostate. Ducange, Fam, Byzautiu. je 42. 
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liis solp Tiierit, and had been his only crime. Procopius had 
been hastily promoted from the obscure station of a tribune 
and a notary, to the joint command of the army of Mesopo- 
tamia : the public opinion already named him as the suc- 
lessor of a prince -who iras destitute of natural heirs ; and 
a vain rumour ivas propagated by his friends, or his enemies, 
that Julian, before the altar of the moon, at Carrh®, had 
privately invested Procopius with the imperial purple.* He 
endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour, to 
disarm the jealousy of Jovian; resigned, without a contest, 
his military command ; and retired with his wife and family 
to cultivate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the 
province of Cappadocia. These useful and innocent occupa- 
tions were interrupted by the appearance of an officer, with 
a band of soldiers, who, in the name of his new sovereigns, 
Yffientiniau and Valens, was dispatched to conduct the 
unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual prison, or an 
ignbminious death. His presence of mind procured him a 
longer respite, and a more splendidfate. Writhe ut presuming . 
to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence 
of a few moments to embrace his weeping family; and, while 
the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful enter- 
tainment, he dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the 
Euxine, from whence he passed over to the country of Bos- 
phorus. In that sequestered region he remained many 
months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude, and of 
want ; his melancholy temper brooding over his misfortunes, 
and his mind agitated by the just apprehension, that if any 
accident should discover his name, the faithless barbarians 
would violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. . 
In a moment of impatience and despair, Procopius embarked 
in a merchant vmssel, which made sail for Constantinople ; 
and boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign, because he 
was not allowed to enjoy the securify of a subject. At first 
he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, continually changing 

* ArnTnlgn. 23, 3. 26, 6. He mentions tlie report yith.mucli 
tation ; susurravit obscunor fama ; nemo enim dicti auctor esstitit 
verus.’ It serves, however, to mark that Procopius was a Pagan. 
Yet his religion does not appear to have promoted, or obstructed, his 
pretensions. [During his short rebellion, Pi-ocopius strock corns, some 
of which have been preserved, li^one of them exhibit any 
emblems, while some have the Cross and the Labanun, with th« 
Christian monogram. EckheL Hnm. Y et. voL viii. p. 15 / . Ed.J 
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his habitation, and his disguise.* By degrees he ventured 
into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of 
two friends, a senator and a eunuch, and conceived some 
hopes of success, from the intelligence which he obtained of 
the actual state of public affairs. The body of the people 
was infected with a spirit of discontent: they regretted llio 
justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had been imprudentlv 
dismissed from the prefecture of the east. They despised 
the character of Valens, which was rude without rigour, and 
feeble ^vithout mildness. They dreaded the iuilueuce of his 
father-in-law, the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious 
ininister, who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute 
that might remain unpaid since the reign of the emperor 
Aurelian. The circumstances were propitious to the designs 
of an usurper. The hostile measures of the Persians required 
the presence of Valeus in Syria : from the Danube to the 
Euphrates the troops were in motion ; and the capital, 
occasionally filled \rith the soldiers who passed, or repassed, 
the Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls .were, per- 
suaded to listen to the secret proposals of the coiispiiators ; 
which were recommended by the promise of a liberal donatiye; 
and, as they still revered the memory of Julian, they easily 
consented to su[)port the hereditary claim of his ])ros,cribL‘d 
kinsman. At the dawn of day they were drawn up, near the 
baths of Anastasia; and Procopius, clothed in a purple gar- 
ment, more suitable to a player than to a monarch, ap[)carcd, 
as if he rose from the dead, in the midst of Coustaulinople. 
'The soldiers, who were prepared for his reception, s:iluted 
their trembling prince with shouts of jo}', and vows of fidelity. 
Their numbers were soon increased bj" a sturdy band ol' pea- 
sants, collected Irom the adjacent country ; and Procopius, 
shielded by tlie arms of his adherents, was successively con- 
ducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During 
the first moments of his tumultuous reign, he was astonished 
and terrified by the gloomy silence of the peojde; who were 
either ignorant of the cause, or apprehensive of the event 
But his military strength was superior to any actual resist 
ance ; the maleconteuts Hocked to the standard of rebellion ; 


* One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomlus, Uio licrotia 
The master was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly eicajHiJ a 
eentence of death, and w!u banished into tlio remote x^arts of Maun- 
tania. (PhUostorg. 1. 9, a 5. 8, and Godefroy’s Dhsertat. p. .acs— 378.1 
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tiie poor were excited by the hopes, and the rich were intimi- 
dated by the fear, of a general piUage; and the obstinate 
credimty of the multitude was once more ■ deceived by the 
promised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
seized ; the prisons and arsenals broken open ; the gates and 
the entrance of the harbour, were diligeutly occupied ; and, 
in a few hours, Procopius became the absolute, though pre- 
carious, master of the imperial ci^. The usurper improved 
this nnerpected success with some degree of courage and 
dexterity. He artfully propagated the rumours and opinions 
tlie most favourable to his interest; while he deluded the 
populace by giving audience to the frequent, but imaginary, 
ambassadors of distant nations. The large bodies of troops 
stationed in the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the 
lower Hannbe, were gradually involved in the guilt of rebel- 
lion ; and the Gothic princes consented to supply- the sove- 
reign of Constantinople with the formidable strength of 
several thousand auxiliaries. . His generals passed the Bos- 
phorus, and subdued, without an effort, the unarmed, but 
wealthy provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an honour- 
able defence, the city and island of Gyzicus yielded to his 
power ; the renowned legions of the Jorans and Herculians 
embraced the cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered . 
to crush ; and, as the veterans were continually augmented 
with new levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army, 
whose valour, as well as numbers, were not unequal to the 
greatness of the contest. The son of Hormisdas,* a youth 
of spirit and ability, condescended to draw his sword against 
the lawful emperor of the east ; and the Persian prince was 
immediately invested with the. ancient and extraordinary 
powers of a Eoman proconsul. Ihe alliance of Paustina, 
the widow of the emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself 
and her daughter to the hands of- the usurper, added digmty 
and reputation to his cause. The princess Constantia, who 
-was then about five years of age, accompanied in a litter the 
march of the army. She was shown to the multitude in the 

» Hormisdaj mattiro juveni Honnisdss regalis illms filio, potfistatem 
. procousulis detulit; etcivilia, more xeteni’m, efc bella reeturo. Ammian. 
26, 8. The Persian prince escaped with honour and eafetj-, and -waa 
afterwards (a.d. 380) restored to the same extraordinary office of pro- 
- consul of Bithynia. (Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 204.) 
I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was' propagated. 1 find 
/A.D. 514) a pope Hormisdas ; hut he was a native of Erusino, in 
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arms of ter adopted father; and as often as she passed 
through the ranks, the tenderness of the soldiers tvas iniiamed 
into martial fury they recollected the glories of the house 
of Constantine, and they declared, •srith loyal acclamation, 
that they would shed the last drop of tlieir blood in the 
defence of the royal infant.f 

In the meanwhile, Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed 
by the doubtful intelligence of the rerolt of the east. The 
difficulties of a German war forced him to confine his 
immediate care to the safety of his own dominions ; and, 
as every channel of communication was stopped or cor- 
rupted, he listened with doubtful anxiet)' to the rumours 
which were industriously spread, that the defeat and death 
of Yalens had left Procopius sole master of the eastern pro- 
vinces. Yalens was not dead; but, on the news of the 
rebellion, whicli he received at Cmsarea, he basely despaired 
of his life and fortune; proposed to negotiate ■ndth the 
usurper, and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate 
the imperial purple. The timid monarch was saved from 
disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his ministers, and their 
abifiries soon decided in his favour the event of the civil 
war. In a season of tranquillit)', Sallust had resigned 
ivithout a murmur ; but as soon as the public safetj' was 
attacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil 
and danger ; and the restoration of that virtuous minister 
to the prefecture of the east was the first step whicli indi- 
cated the repentance of Yalens and satisfied the ' minds of 
the people. The reign of Procopius was apparently sup- 
ported by powerful armies and obedient provinces. ■ But 
many of tbe princijial officers, military" as well as civil, had 
been urged, either by motives of dutj- or interest, to with- 
draw themselves from the guilty scene; or to watch the 
moment of betraying and deserting the cause of the usurper. 
Lupicinus advanced, by basty marches, to bring the legions 
of Syria to the'aid of Yalens. Arintheus, who, in strength, 
beauty, and valour, excelled all tbe heroes of the age, 

Italy. (Pagi, Brcv. Pontific. tom. j, p. 2i7.) * The infant rehcl 

wan afterwards the wife of the emperor Gratian; hut eIio died young 
and childless. See Dueange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 48. 55. t Sequi- 

mini culminia summi procapiam, was the hmguage of Procopius; who 
affected to despise the obscure birth, and fortuitous election, of the 
upstart Pannonian. Ammian. 2C, 7. 
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atocked, Tnfcli a small troop, a superior body of the rebels. 

When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his banner, he commanded them, with a loud voice 
to seize and. deliver up their pretended leader.: and such 
was the ascendant of his genius, ■ that this estraordinari' 
order was instantly obeyed.* Arbetio, a respectable veteran 
of the great Constantine, who had been distinguished by 
the honours of the consulship, was persuaded to leave his 
retirement, and once more to conduct an army into the, 
field. In the heat of action, calmly taking oft' his helmet 
he showed -his grey hairs and venerable countenance; 
saluted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing names 
of- childi’en and companions, and exhorted them no longer 
to support the desperate cause of a contemptible tyrant, 
but to follow their old commander, who had so often led them 
to honour and •victor^". -In the two engagements of Thya- 
tiraf and Hacosia, the unfortunate Procopius was deserted 
by his troops, who were seduced by the instructions and 
example of their perfidious officers. After wandering some , 
time among the woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was 
betrayed by his desponding followers, conducted to the 
imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He sufi’ered the 
ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper; but the acts of 
cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, imder the 
forms of legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind.^; 


* Et dedignatuB hominem sttperare certamine despicabilem, auctori-. 
tatis et celsi fiducia corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, Buum vincire 
.rectorem: atque ita tunnarum antesignaniis umbratilis comprensus 
BUorum manibus. Tbe strength and beauty of Afintbeus, the new 
Hercules, are celebrated by St. Basil ; who supposes that God had 
created li 'm as an -inimitable model of the human species. The painters 
• and sculptors could not express his figure; the historians appeared 
fabulous when they related his exploits. (Ammian. 26, and Vales, 
ad loc). t The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in 

Lycia, and by Zosimus at Thyatira; which are at the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles from each other. But Thyatira alluitur Lyco 
(Plin. Hist. Hatur. 5. 31. CeUaiius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii, p. 79); 
and the transcribers might easily convert an obscure river into a well 
known province. + The adventures, usurpation, and fall of 

Procopius, are related, in a regular series, by Ammianus (24, 6 — 10) 
and Zosimus (hb. 4, p. 203—210.) They often illustrate, and seldom 
contradict, each other. Themistius (Orat. 7, p. 91, 92) adds some ba-se 
mnegyric, and Eunapius (p. 83, 8-4) some malicious satire. [The 
death of Procopius is differently related by Socrates (Hist. Ec& lib. 4, 
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Such, indeed, are the common and natural fruits of 
despotism and rebellion. ,Buc the inquisition into the 
crime of magic, which, under the reign of the two brothers, 
was so rigorously prosecuted both at Some and Antioch, was 
interpreted as the fatal symptom, either of the displeasure 
of Heaven, or of the depravity of mankind.* Let us not 
hesitate to indulge a liberal pride, that, in the present age, 
the enlightened part of Europe has abolishedf a cruel and 
odious prejudice, wliieh reigned in every climate of the 
globe, and adhered to every system of religious opinions. J 
The nations and the sects of the Koman world, admitted, 
with equal credulity, and similar abhorrence, the reality of 
that infernal art,§ which was able to control tlie eternal 
order of the planets, and the voluntary operations of tlie 
human mind. They dreaded the mysterious .power of spells 
and incantations, of potent herbs, and execrable rites, which 
could extinguish or recal life, inflame the passions of the 
soul, blast the works of creation, and extort from the reluc- 
tant daemons the secrets of futurity. They believed, with 
the wildest inconsistency, that this preternatural dominion 

c. 5.) It is there stated that his body was tom .asunder by the 
revulsion of strong branches of trees, first forcibly drawn together, 
and then, after his limbs h.ad been tied to them, allowed to re- 
bound. Such acts of ferocious vengeance would disgrace any victory. 
There is a stage in civiiiz.ation where man is more cruelly barbarous 
than he is in his udldest and most untutored tavageness. The inge- 
nuity of inventive torture stjcms to be a neces.^ary part of the proces.s 
by which the excesses of passion revolt the better feelings, and develop 
the permanent principles of humanity. This is the only consoling 
idea, that can still our shudder over many a blood-st-iiued page of 
history. — E d.] * Libaiiius do ulciscend. Julian, uece, c. 9, p. 153,' 

159. The sophist deplores the public frenzy, but he does not (after 
their de-aths) impeach the justice of the emperors. -f- The Freach 
and English latvyets, of the pre.sent age, .allow the theory, and deny 
the jiructice, of witchcraft. (JJenisart. Iteoueil de De-cisious do Juris- 
prudence, au mot borders, tom. iv, p. 553, Blackstnnc’s Commen- 
taries, vol. iv, p. 00). As private reason always prevents, oroutstrip-s 
public wisdom, the president Montesquieu (Esprit Um Loix, lib. 12, 
c. 5, 6), rejects the existence of magic. See Q-luvres do liayle, 

tom. iii, p. 507 — 5S9. The sceptic of Rottcrclam e-xhibits, according 
to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge aud lively tvit 

§ The I’.agans distinguished between good .and bad m.agie, tlin 
TheurgioandtbeGoetic, (Hist. del’Ac.ademie,&c, tom. vii,p,25.) But 
tbov could not have defended this obscure distinction agaiiIl^t the 
acute logic of Bayle. In th<- Jewish and Chriatiaii system, all damoiu 
»re infernal spirits ; and ail commerce with them is idolatry, apostacj, 
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of the air, of earfcb, and of hell, x-as exercised from the 
vilest ^motives ot malice or gain, by some vrinkled hao-s 
and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure lives in 
penury and contempt.* ' The arts of magic were equally 
condemned by the public opinion and by the laws of Eome ; 
but as they tended to gratify the most imperious passions 
of the heart of man, they were contin" ally proscribed, and 
continually praetised.f _An imaginar}^ cause is capable of. 
producing the most seripus and mischievous effects. The 
dark predictions of the death of an emperor, or the success 
of a conspiracy, were calculated only to stimulate the hopes 
of ambition, and to dissolve the ties of fidelity; and the 
intentional guilt of magic was aggravated ' by the actual 
crimes of treason and sacrilege.^ Such vain terrors dis- 
turbed the peace of society, and the happiuess of indivi- 
duals: and the harmless flame, which insensibly melted a 
waxen image, might derive a powerful and pernicious ener^ 
from the affrighted fancy of the person whom it was mali- 
ciously designed to represent.§ Jfrom the infusion of those 
herbs which were supposed to possess a supernatural influ- 
ence, it was an' easy step to the use of more substantial 


&o. which deserves death and damnation. * The Canidia'of 

Horace (Carm. lib. 6, od. 5, with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s illustrations), 
is a vulgar witch. The Erictho of Lucan (Pharsal. 6. 430 — 830) is 
tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. She chides the delay of 
the Furies ; and threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce 
their, real names ; to reveal the true infernal countenance of Hecate ; 
to invohe the seci’et powers that lie beloip hell, &c. + Genus 

hominum • potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallas, quod ■ in civitate 
nostrd et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit. Hist. 1. 22. See 
Augustin, de Civitate Dei, lib. 8, c. 19, and the Theodosian Code, 
lib. 9, tit., 16, with Godefro/s Commentary. jf' The persecution 

of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tripod ; and 
a dancing ring, which had been placed in the centre, pointed to the 
four first letters in the name of the future emperor, 0. E. 0. A. 
Theodorus (perhaps with many others who owned the fatal syllables), 
was executed. Theodosius succeeded. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, 
vpL iv, p. 353—372), has copiously and fairly examined this dark 
transaction of the reign of Valens. 

§ Limus ut hie duresdt, et hreo ut cera liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni 

VirgiL Bucolic. 8. 80. 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit. 

Ovid, in Epist-. Hyxsip. ad Jason. 91. - 
Such vain incantations could affect the mini^ and increase the 
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poison; and the folly of mankind sometimes became the 
instrument and the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As 
soon as the zeal of informers w'as encouraged by the minis- 
ters of Valens and Yalentinian, they could not refuse to 
listen to another charge, too frequently mingled in the 
scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of a softer and less malig- 
nant nature^ for which the pious, though exeessire, rigour 
of Constantine had recently decreed the punishment of 
death.* This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason 
and magic, of poison and adulter}', aflbrded infinite grada- 
tions of guilt and innocence, of excuse and aggravation, 
which, in these proceedings, appear to have been confounded 
by the angry or corrupt passions of the judges. They easily 
discovered, that the degree of their industrj' and discern- 
ment was estimated by the imperial court according to the 
number of executions that were furnished from their respec- 
tive tribunals. It was not without extreme reluctance that 
they pronounced a sentence of acquitt.al ; but they eagerly 
admitted- such evidence as was stained with perjury, or 
procured hy torture, to prove the most improbable charges 
against the most respectable characters. The progress of 
the inquiry continually opened new subjects of criminal 
prosecution : the audacious informer, whose falsehood was 
detected, retired with impunity ; but the wretched victim, 
who discovered his real or pretejided accomplices, was 
seldoni permitted to receive the price of his infamy. From 
the extremity of Italy and Asia, the young and the aged 
were dragged pn chains to the tribunals of Home and 
Antioch. Senators, matrons, ajid philosophers, expired in 
ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers, who were 
appointed to guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur 
of pity and indignation, that their numbers were insulli- 
cient to oppose the flight or resistance of the multitude of 
captives. The wealthiest families were ruined by fines and 
confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled for their 
safety ; and we may form some notion of the magnitude of 
the evil, from the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, 
that, in the obnoxious prorinces, the prisoners, the exiles, 
and the fugitives, formed the greatest part of the iuha- 
birants.f 

disease, of Gcrmanicus. Tacit. Aanal. 2. CS. * See Ileineociua 

AntiquiUit. Juris Itoinau. tom. ii, p. 35J Ac. O <L ThcoJusi.m. lib. i>, 
Ht> 7, with Godch'oy’a Commeutary. + Ti > cruol pctaooatiua of 
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_ menT^Itus describes the deaths of the innocent and 
lUustnous Eomans, who were sacrificed to the cruelty of 
the first Caesars, the art of the historian, or the merit of the 
suffererSj excites in our breasts tlie most lively, sensations 
of terror, of admiration, and of pitj. The coarse and undis- 
tinguisliing pencil of Ammianus has delineated his bloody 
figures with tedious and disgusting accuracy. But as our 
attention is no longer engaged by the contrast of freedom- 
and servitude, of recent ^eatness and of actual miseiy, we 
should' turn with horror from the frequent executions which 
disgraced, both at Borne and Antioch, the reign of the two 
brothers.*^ Yalens was of a timid,t and Valehtinian of a 
choleric, disposition.^ An anxious regard to his personal 
safety was the ruling principle of the administration, of 
Yalens. In the condition of a subject, he had Mssed, with 
trembling awe, the hand of the oppressor ; and when he 


Eome and Antioch is described, and most probably exaggerated, by 
Ajnmianns (28, 1. 29, 1, 2) and Zosimus (hb. 4, p. 216 — 218.) The 
philosopher Maxi m us, with some justice, was involved in the charge 
of magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 89); and yotmg Chrysostom, 
who had accid-ntally found one of the proscribed books, gave himself 
•up for lost. (Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. r, p. 340).' [These 
proceedings were an indirect persecution, of Paganism, and certainly 
hastened its final extinction. The Meo-Platonio extravagances had 
made the popular belief in magic subservient to the purposes of the 
ancient superstition; and had thus given rise to abuses which de- 
manded the magistrate’s correcting hand. But while repressing those 
excesses, the emperors involved in one common ruin -with them, the 
philosophical infiuence to which, during Julian’s short reign, the vigour 
of reanimated hope had been imparted, and which might still trouble 
the tranquillity of the throne. Its books were destroyed, and its pro- , 
lessors proscribed. Aimed ostensibly only at these miserable delusions, 
•the blow 'had a wider range, and fell with indiscriminating force on 
more legitimate studies. Philosophy, from that time, declined more 
rapidly, and even when its choicest Eclecticism found almost a last 
refuge* in the lovely form and sheltering mind of Hypatia, the sanc- 
tuary was destroyed by the -violence of hierarchial malice. — Ed.] 

Consult the six last books of AmmLanus, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers (30, 8, 9. 31, 14.) Tillemont 
has collected (tom. v, p. 12 — IS, p. 127 — 133)_fi-om all antiquity their 
virtues and vices. + The younger Victor asserts, that he was 

v.alde timidus : yet he behaved, as almost every man wo^d do, with 
decent resolution at the head of an army. The same historian attempts 
to prove, that his anger was harmles.s. Ammianus observes with 
more candour and judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vej 
J pgPTu principis amplitudinem trahens, in sanguinem sasviebat 

J Cmn esset ad acerbitatem naturae calore prop en si or . . .poenas 
jwr ignes augebat et gladios. Ammian. 30, 8. See 2<, i. 
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ascended the tlirone, he reasonably expected that the same 
fears ■n'hieh had subdued his own mind would secure- the 
patient submission of his people. The favourites of- Vulens 
obtained, by the privilege of rapine and confiscation, the 
wealth which his economy would have refused.* They 
urged, with persuasive eloquence, that, in all cases of trea- 
son, suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the power sup- 

! )Oses the intention of mischief; that the intention is not 
ess criminal than the act; and that a subject no longer 
deserves to live, if his life may threaten the safety or dis- 
turb the repose of his sovereign. The judgment of Valen- 
tinian was sometimes deceived, and his confidence abused ; 
but he woiild have silenced the informers with a contemp- 
tuous smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude by 
the sound of danger. They praised his inflexible love of 
justice; and, in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was 
easily tempted to consider clemency as a weakness, and 
passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with his equals 
in the bold competition of an active and ambitious life, 
Yalentinian was seldom injured, and never insulted, with 
impunity ; if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was ap- 
plauded ; and the proudest and most powerful generals were 
apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless 
soldier. After he became master of the world, he unfor- 
tunately forgot, that where no resistance can be made no 
courage can be exerted; and instead of consulting the 
dictates of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the furious 
emotions of his temper, at a time when they were disgrace- 
ful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless objects of his 
displeasure. In the government of his household or of his 
empire, slight, or even imaginary ofl’ences, a hast}' word, a 
casual omission, an involuntary delay, were chastised by a 
sentence of immediate death. The expressions which issued 
the most readily from the mouth of the emperor of tlie 
west were — “ Strike off his head ; — burn him alive ; — let 
him be beaten with clubs till he expires !”t And his most 

* I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Talens to his 
Bervante. Avarice mnee properly belongs to ministers than to tings ; in 
whom that passion is commonly cstinguished by absolute possession. 

■j* He sometimes eipressed a sentence of de.ath with a tone of j.ha- 
santry. — “ Abi, Comes, ct muta ci caput, qui tibi inutari provinchmi 
cupih” A boy, who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound; an 
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JiToiped ministers soon understood tlat, bj a rash attempt 
to dispute or suspend tLe execution of his sanguinary com- 
mands, they might involve themselves in the guilt and 
punishment of disobedience. Tlie repeated gratification of 
this savage justice hardened the mindof Valentinian ao'ainst 
pity and remorse ; nnd the sallies of passion vrere confirmed 
by the habits of crueltj'.* He could behold ivith calm 
satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture and death he 
resen*ed his friendship for those faithful seh'ants whose 
temper was the most congenial to his own. The merit of 
Maximin, who had slaughtered the noblest families of Eome, 
was rewhrded with the royal approbation, and the prefec- 
time of Gaul. Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguished 
by_ .the; appellations of Innocence and Mica Aurea, could 
alone deserve to share the favour of Maximin. The cao-es 
of those trusty guards were always placed near the bed- 
chamber .of yalentiniau, who frequently amused his eyes 
with the grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour 
the blegding limbs of the malefactors who were abandoned 
to their rage. Their diet and exercises were carefully 
■inspected by the Eoman emperor; and when iumcence ’had 
earned^ her discharge by a long course of meritorious 
service, the faithful animal was again restored to the free- 
dom; of her native woods, f 

■ But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind 
of IJalens was not agitated by tear, or that of Valentuuan 
by rage, the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the 
conduct, of the father of his comitry. The dispassionate 
judgment of the western emperor could clearly perceive, 
and accurately pursue, his own and the public interest ; and 
the sovereign of the east, who imitated with equal docility the 
various examples which he received from his elder brother, 
was sometimes guided by thewisdom and virtue of the prefect 
Sallust. Both princes ’invariably retained, in the purjple, 

armourer wlio had made a polished cuirass that wanted some grainn 
of the legitimate weight, &c. were the -victims of his fury. 

The innocents of Slilan were an agent and three apparitors, whom 
Valentinian condenmed for signifying a legal summons. Ammianus 
(27,7), strangely supposes, that all who had been unjustly executed 
were worshij^ed as martyrs by the Christians. His impartial silence 
does not allow us to believe that the great chamberlain Rhodanus waa 
burnt alive for an act of oppression. (Chron. Paschal, p. 302). 

+ Ut bene meritam in sylvas jussit abire InnoAam. Ammian. 29, 3. 
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tlie_ chaste and temperate simplicit}- which had adorned 
their private life ; and, under their reign the pleasures of 
the court never cost the people a blush or a sigh. Thej 
gradualIj-_ reformed many of the abuses of the times of 
Constantins ; judiciously adopted and improved the designs 
of Julian and his successor; and displayed a stvde and 
spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity with the 
most favourable opinion of their character and government. 
It is not from the master of Innocence, that we should 
expect the tender regard for the welfare of his subjects, 
which prompted Valentinian to condemn the exposition 
of new-born infants ;* and to establish fourteen skilful 
physicians, mth stipends and privileges, in the fourteen 
quarters of Home. The good sense of an illiterate soldier- 
founded a useful and liberal institution for the education of ‘ 
youth and the support of declining science.f It was his 
intention that the arts of rhetoric and grammar should be • 
tauglit in the Greek and Latin languages, in tlie’ metro-- 
polis of every province ; and as the size and dignity of the 
school was usually proportioned to the importance of the 
city, the academies of Eome and Constantinople claimed a 
just and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the’ 
literary edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the 
school of Constantinople, which was gradually in)provod by 
subsequent regulations. That school consisted of thirty- 
one professors in different branches of learning. One 
philosopher and two lawj'ers, five sophists and ten gram- 
marians for the Greek ; and three orators and ten gram-’ 
marians for the Latin tongue ; besides seven scribes, or, as’ 
they were then styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens 
supplied the public library with fair and correct copies of 

and Valcsiua ad locum, * See the Code of JuaSinian, lib. S, 

tit. 52, leg. 2. Unusquisque sobolem suaia uutriat. Quod si espo- 
nendam pubaverit animadveraoni qux constituta est subj-acebit. Tor 
the pre.'^ent 1 Ehall not interfere in the dispute bclween XooJt and 
Bj-nkershoek; how far, or how long this unnatural practice h.aJ Uca 
condemned or abolished b}' law, philosophy, and the more ciaaiiaed 
state of society. f ThCsC salutary institutions are explained in 

the Thcodosiau Code, lib. 13, tit. 3. Dc Profusorilna d Mcdicit, and 
iib. 14, tit. 0, Da £ludii: liberalihut Urbis li'jitia:. Bcside.s cur usual 
guide (Godefrov), we may consult Giaunone (Istoria <li Kapoli, tom. i, 
p. 105—111), \vho ha.s treated the interesting subject trith the xeal uad 
curiosity of a man of letters, who studies his dome=t;c history. 

TOL. m. e 
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the classic writers. The rule of 'conduct which was pre- 
scribed to the students is the more curious, as it affords the 
first outlines of the form and discipline of a modem uni- 
versity. It was required, that they should bring proper 
certificates irom the magistrates of their native province. 
Their names, professions, and places of abode, were regu- 
larly entered in a public register. The stu^ous youth 
were severely prohibited from wasting their time in feasts, 
or in the theatre ; and the term of their education was 
limited to the age of twenty. The prefect of the city was 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory, by stripes or 
expulsion ; and he was directed to make an annual report 
to the master of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities 
of the scholars might be useiuUy applied to the public 
service. The institution of Yalentinian contributed to 
secure the benefits of peace and plenly ; and the cities were 
guarded by the estabhshment of the Defensors^* freely 
elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people, to sup- 
port their rights, and to expose their grievances, before the 
tribunals of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the 
imperial throne. The finances were diligently administered 
by two princes, who had been so long accustomed to the 
rigid economy of a private fortune j but in the receipt and 
application of the revenue, a discerning eye might observe 
some ;difference between the govemnient of the east and of 
the west. Valens was persuaded, that royal liberality can 
be supplied only by public oppression, and his' ambition 
never aspired to secure, by ‘their actual distress, the future 
strength and prosperity of his people. Instead of increas- 
ing the weight of taxes, which, in the space of forty years, 
had been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first years of 
his rei^, one-fourth of the tribute of the east.t Valen- 

* .Cod. Theodos. lib. 1, tit. 11, with Godefroy’s ParalitUn,^ which 
diligently gleans from the rest of . the code. t Three lines of 

Ammianus (31, 14) countenance a whole oration of Themistius (8. 
p. 101—120), full of adulation, pedantry, and common-place morality. 
The eloquent M. Thomas (tom. i, p. 366—396), has amused himself 
with celebrating the virtues and genius of Themistius, who was not 
unworthy of the age in which he lived. . [Iseander (Hist. vol. iii, 
p. 97), refers to Socrates and Sozomen, as his authorities for stating 
that Themistius addressed Valens “in terms very similar to those 
which he had used before Jovian,” not only uiging him to tolerate 
Paganism, but also “dissuading him from the persecution of Chnstiaas 
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fciniari appears to have been less attentive and less aniioua 
to relieve the burthens of his people. He might reform the 
abuses of the fiscal administration ; but be exacted, with- 
out scruple, a very large share of the private propcrtj' ; as 
be was convinced that tlie revenues, which supported tlie 
luxury of individuals, would be much more advantageously 
employed for the defence and improvement of the state. 
The subjects of the east, who enjoyed the present benefit, 
applauded the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but 
less splendid, merit of Yalentinian was felt and acknow- 
ledged by the subsequent generation.* 

But the most honourable circumstance of the character 
of Yalentinian, is the firm and temperate impartiality which 
he uniformly preserved in an age of religious contoutiou. 
His strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, 
declined, vrith respectful indiflerence, the subtle que.stions 
of theological debate. The government of the eari/t claimed 
his vigilance, and satisfied his ambition; and while he 
remembered that he was the disciple of the church, he never 
forgot th.at he was the sovereign of the clerg)’. Under the 
reign of an apostate, ho had signalized his zeal for the 
honour of Christianity: he allowed to his subjects t!;o 
privilege which he had assumed for himself; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the gener.il 
toleration which was granted by a ]3rince, addicted to pas- 
sion, but incapable of fear or of disguise.f Tho P.'’.gan>-, 
the Jews, and all the various sects which acknowledged I'ue 
divine authority of Christ, were protected by the laws Iroin 
arbitrary power or popular insult ; nor was any mode of 
worship prohibited by Yalentinian, e.xccpt those secret and 

eutertainiag other opiaionii.” Euch dheour^e has come do'iva to 
our times; but the two authors cited, use exprei-dous T.liicli piovo it 
to have been held. Socrates, 4, 32. Sozomen, 0, UG, — Kd.] 

* ZoEimus, lib. 4, p. 202. Aminian. 30, 9. Hii rcfoiTOaliou of 
costly abuses might entitle him to the praise of, in provlnci..!-.'.! 
dum parens, tributoruin ubique inollicas Earciu;:.,. by tca.e. !;..i 
h-ugality was Etylcd .avarice (jerom, Chi-on. p. l&G.) f 

Eunt leges a me in exordio imperii mei date ; qnibas unicuiq-jc quod 
animo imbiblsset eolendi libera facultas tributa cst. Uoib 'J'hi-ot’oi 
lib. 0, tit. 1C, leg. 0. To this declaration of Valeatiniaa, we i;.ry add 
the various testimonies of Ammianus (30, 9), Zo.-imus dili. -1, p. 2 li;, 
and Sozomen fiib. C, c. 7, 21). Baronius would natuiafiy bl.-.m.- s .^.h 
rational toleration. (Annai Eccles.y..D. 370, No. 120 — 132; a-U. 37'd 
Ko. 3, 4.) 
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cmninal pracfcicesj "wliicli atusad. tliG naniG of religion foi 
the dark purposes of rice . and disorder. The art of ma<nc, 
as it -vras more cruelly punished, Ivas more strictly mo^ 
scribed ; but the_ emperor admitted a formal distinction to 
protect the ancient methods of divination, which were 
approved by the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan hafu- 
spices. He had condemned, with the consent of the most 
rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal, sacrifices: but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Prsetestatus, proconsul 
of Achaia, who represented, that the life of the Greeks 
would become dreary and comfortless, if they were deprived 
of the invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Philosophy alone can boast (and perhaps it is no more than 
the boast of, phOosophy), that Her gentle hand is able to 
eradicate from the human mind the latent and deadly prin- 
ciple of fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which 
was enforced by the wise and . vigorous government of 
Yalentin^, by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, 
coiitributed to soften the manners, and abate the prejudices, 
of the religious factions. 

The friend of tolerafton was unfortunately placed at a 
distance from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As 
soon as the Christians of the west had extricated them- 
selves from the snares of the creed of Eimini, they happily 
relapsed into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the small 
remains of the Arian party that stiH subsisted at Sirmium 
or jUalan, might be considered rather as objects of con- 
tempt than of resentment. ,But in the provinces of the 
east, from the Euxine to the extremity of Thebais, the 
strength and numbers of the hostile factions were more 
equally balanced; and this equahty, instead of recommend- 
ing the counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the 
horrors of religious war. The monks and bishops ^p- 
ported their arguments by invectives ; and their invectives 
were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius stiU 
reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Anan prelates, and every episco- 
pal- vacancy was the occasion of a popular^ timnilt. The 
Homoousians were fortified by the reconciliatiou of fifty- 
nine blacedonian, or Semi-Arian, bishops ; but their secret 
reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy ^ Ghost, 
clouded the splendour of the triumph ; and the declaration 
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of Ydens, who in the first years of lus reign, had imitated 
the impartial conduct of his brother, was an important 
victory on the side of Axianism. The two brothers had 
passed their private life in the condition of catechumens; 
but the piety of Yalens prompted him to solicit the sacra- 
ment of baptism, before he exposed his person to the 
dangers of a Gothic war. He naturall}' addressed himself 
to Eudoxius,* bishop of the imperial citj' ; and it the igno- 
rant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in the 
principles of heterodox theology, his misfortune, rather 
than his guilt, was the inentable consequence of his erro- 
neous choice. "Whatever had been the determination of 
the emperor, he must have ofi'ended a numerous party of 
his Chnstian subjects ; as tlie leaders both of the^Homoou- 
sians and "of the Arians believed, that, if they were not 
suffered to reign, they were most eruelly injured and 
oppressed. After he had taken this decisive step, if was 
extremely ditficult for him to presen'e cither the virtue or 
the reputation of impartiality. He never aspired, like Con- 
stantins, to the fame of a profound theologian ; butj as ho 
had received with simplicity and respect the tenets of 
Eudoxius, Yalens resigned his conscience to the direction of 
his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted, by the influence of 
his authority, the reunion of the Athanasian licrciia to the 
body of the Catholic church. At first he pitied their blind- 
ness ; by degrees he was provoked at then- obstinacy ; and 
he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he was an 
object of hatred.t The feeble mind oi Yalens was always 
swayed by the persons with whom he familiarly conversed ; 
and the exile or imprisonment of a private citizen are the 
favours the most readily granted in a despotic court. .‘Such 
punishments were frequently inflicted on the leaders of the 
Homoousiari party; and the misfortune of fourscore ecclesi- 
astics of Constantinople, w.ho, perhaps accidentaUy, were 

* Eudoxius was of a mild and timid disposition. Whoa ho baptized 
Valens (a.d. 307), he 'must have been extresnel}' old ; f iiice he h.ad 
studied theolog 3 ' fiftj'-live j-tars before, under Lucian, a iL-.-rued and 
pious mart\T. Philo.itorg. lib. 2, c. 14 — IG, lib. 4, c. 4, with Godi-froy, 
p. S2, 20G, and Tilleinout, JlCni. Ecelee. tom, v, ji. -174 — IS'J, im. 
[Eudoxius was bUhop of Gennanicia, A.n. 341, ot Antioch, 35S, and 
tnvnolated to Constantinople, 3G0. He was a diligent atteiui-anl on 
all the Arian sj-nods. Clin. I’. II. ii, 550, 550. — En.j 

y Gregory Xazianzen (Orat. 25, p. 432) insults the p-.r.secuting epir.l 
of the Arians, as an infallibla symptom of error and hereby. 
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burnt on shipboard, -svas imputed to the cruel and premedi- 
tated malice of the emperor, and his Arian ministers.. In. 
every contest the Catholics (if we may anticipate that name) 
were ohhged to pay the penalty of their own faults, and of 
those of their adversaries. In every election the claims of 
the Arian candidate ■ obtained the preference and if they 
■were opposed by the majoritj- of the people, he was usually 
supported by the authority of the civil magistrate, dr even 
by the terrors of. a military force. The enemies of Atha- 
nasius attempted to disturb the last years of his venerable 
age ; aiid his temporary retreat to his hither’s sepulchre has 
been ' celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal of a great 
people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated the prefect ; 
and the archbishop was permitted to. end his life in peace 
and in' glory, after a reign of forty-seven years. The death 
of Athanasius was the signal of the persecution of Egj'pt; 
jand the Pagan minister of Valens, who forcibly seated the 
worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, purchased 
the favour of the reigning party by the blood and sufferings 
of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
heathen and Je'wish worship was bitterly lamented, as a 
circumstance which aggravated the misery of the Oathohcs, 
and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the east.'^ 

■ The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of 
persecution on the memoiy of Valens ; and the character of 
a prince who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a 
feeble understanding and a pusillanimous temper, sbarcely 
deserves the labour of an apology. Tet candour may di^ 
cover some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical mimsters 
-of Valens often exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, 
of their master ; and that the real measure of facts has been 
veiy liberally magnified by the vehement declama'tion and 
easy credulity of his antagonists.i" 1. The silence of Valen- 
"tinian may suggest a probable argument, that the partial 
severities which were exercised in the name and provinces of 
his colleague, amounted only to some obscure and incon- 
siderable deviations from the established system of religious 
toleration : and the judicious historian, who has praised the 
equal temper of . the elder brother, has not thought himself 

* This .sicetch of the eccle.siastical government of Talens is drawn 
from Socrates (lib. 4), Sozomen (lib. 6), Tleodoret (lib. 4), and the 
inunense compilations of Tillemont (particularly tom. vi, viiij and i^) 

t Dr. Joitin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voJ. iv, p. /S) has 
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obliged to contrast the tranquillity of the west with the 
cruel persecution of the east.* 2. ’Whatever credit inav he 
allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or at 
least the behaviour, of Yalens may be most distinctly seen 
in his personal transactions with the eloquent Basil,’ areli- 
bishop of Cmsarea, who had succeeded Atlianasius in tho 
management of the Trinitarian cause-t The circumstantial 
narrative has been composed by the friends and admirers of 
Basil ; and as soon as we have stripped away a thick coat of 
.hetorie and miracle, we shall be astonished by the une.v- 
pected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firm- 
ness of his character, and was apprehensive, il' he employed 
violence, of a general revolt in the province of Cappadocia. 
The archbishop, who asserted, with inflexible pride, J the 
tmth of his opinions and the dignitj’ of his rank, was left 
in the free possession of his conscience, and his throne. The 
emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn sendee of the 
cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence of banishment, sub- 
scribed the donation of a valuable estate for tho use of a 
hospital wliich Basil had lately founded in the neighbourliood 
of Cte3area.§ 3. I an not able to discover that any law 
(such us Tiieodosius afterwards enacted against the -Wians) 
was published by Yalens against the Athanasiau sectaries ; 
and the edict which excited the most violent clamours, may 
Bot appear so extremely reprehensible. The emperor had 

already coiiceivod and intimated the same suspicion. * Tliis reflec- 
tion is £0 obrious and forcible, that Orosius (lib. 7, c.32, 33) delays tbo 
persecution till after the death of Voleutinuan. Socrates, on the other 
hand, supposes (lib. 3, c. 32) tliat it was appeased by a iihilusophical 
oration, which Themistiuspi-onounced in the year 371 (Orat. 12, p. lil), 
in Latin only. Such contradictions diminLh the evidence, and reduce 
the term, of the persecution of Volens. i" Tillemout, whom 1 

follow and abridge, has extracted (Mem. Ecclc-s. tom. vjii, p. l.'iS — 1(17) 
tho most authentic 'cii-cumstaucfcs from the Panegyrics of the two 
Gregories : the brother, and the friend, of Ba-il. Thu letters of 15r.sil 
himaclf (Dupiu, EibliothSque Ecelesiastique, tom. ii, p. 155 — 180} do 


not present the image of a very lively persecution. Z- IJ.i-iliua 

Casarieusis episcopus Cappadockc darns habetur ..... qui mult-i 
continentia. ct ingenii bona uno superbia: malo perdidit. This irieve- 


rent passage is jserfectly in the stylo and character of St. Jerome, it 
does not appear in Sc.aliger's edition of his Chronicle ; but L.eic Vo«ius 
found it in some old MSS. which had not been i-eformuil by tho monk’'. 

§ This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) .■■urjeLi-e.l 
in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramuls, or the wall.? of Libylun. It 
waa principally intended for tlio reception of lepers. (Greg. L'twiiaiep, 
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obserred, that sereral of his subjects, gratifying their lazy 
msposition. under the pretence of religion, had associated 
themselves vdth the monks of Egypt ; and ' he directed the 
count of the east to drag them from their solitude ; and to 
compel those deserters of society to accept the fair alter- 
native, of renouncing their temporal possessions, or of 
discharging the public duties of men and citizens * The 
ministers of Valeus seem to have extended the sense of this 
penal statute, since they claimed a right of enlisting the 
young and able-bodied monks in the imperial armies. , A » 
detachment of” cavalry and infantry, consisting of three 
thousand inen, marched from Alexandria into the adjacent 
desert of Hsitria,*}" Tvhich mas peopled by five thousand monks. 

'--The soldiers mere conducted by Arian priests; and, it is 
reported, , that a considerable slaughter mas made in the 
monasteries mhieh disobeyed the commands of their sove- 
rei^.^\ ■ ' ■ . - 

’■'■'The strict regulations mhieh have been framed, by the 
T^dom , of modem legislators to restrain the mealth . and 

• avarice of the clergy, may be originally deduced from the 
example of the emperor Yalentinian. , His edict, § addressed 
to ’ Damasus, bishop of Home, mas publicly read in the 

• churches of the city. He admonished the ecclesiastics and 
monks not to frequent the houses of -midoms and, virgins; 
and menaced their disobedience mith the animadversion of 


Orat. 20, p. 439.) * Cod. Theodos. lib. 12, tit. 1, leg. 63. Godefroy 

(tom. iv, p. 409 — 413) performs, the duty of a commentator and advo- 
cate. TiUemont (Mem. Ecclfe. tom. ■viii p. SOS) supposes a second lam 
to excuse his orthodox fiiends, mho had misrepresented the edict of 
Valens, and suppressed the liberty of choice. t See D’Anville, 

Description del’Egypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall consider the monastic 
institutions. , $ Socrates, lib. 4, c. 24, 25. Orosius, lib. 7, o. 33. 

Jerom in Chron. p. 189, and tom. ii, p. 212. The monts^ of Egypt 
performed many mimcles, mhieh prove the truth of their faith. Eight, 
says Jortin (Eemarks, vol. iv, p. 79), but mhat proves the'truth of those 
miracles ?* § Cod. Theodos. Ub. 16, tit. 2, leg. 20. Godefroy (tom. 

vi, p. 49) after the example of Baronins, impEirtiaUy coUectsall that tte 
fathers have said on the subject of this important lam ; mhose spirit 
mas longaftermards revived by the emperor Frederic II., Edmardl. of 
England, and other Christian princes ’ivho reigned after the twelfth' 
-entury. [When readers mill search for truth, and not merely 
*-o support preconceived opinion, they -will discein, that from- the 
second to the sixteenth century, almost the whole sum of Mstogf 
is made up of efi'orts to amass, to share, to engi-oss, to despoil, 
or to defend, the mealth of the church, or of struggles consequent 
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expectations of ttie natural ieirs, had provolced the indi'Tia- 
tiOA of a superstitious age; and tvro of the mostrespectabie 
ot_ the Latin fathers verr honestlj confess, that the ifmo 
mimous edict of Yalentinian -srasjust and necessairj'aud 
that the Christian priests had desen'ed to lose a pririlefre 
•n-Mch -n-as stffl enjoyed by* comedians, charioteers, and the 
ministers of idols. But the -vrisdom and authority of the 
legislator are seldom victorious in a contest vdth the vigilant 
dexterit}- of private interest; and Jerome, or .A^mbrose, 
might patientlj- acquiesce in the justice of an ineffectual or 
salutary law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in the pur- 
suit of personal emolument, they would exert a more laudable 
industry to increase the wealth of the church ; and dignify 
their covetousness Avith the specious names of piety anil 
patriotism.* 

Damasus, bishop of Borne, who was constrained to 
stigmatize the aA-ariee of his clergy by the publication of 
the law of Valentinian, bad the good sense or the good 
fortune to engage in his service the zeal and abilities of the 
learned Jerome ; and the grateful saint has celebrated the 
merit and purity of a very ambiguous character.f But the 
splendid vices of the church of Borne, uuder the reign of 
Valentinian and Damasus, have been curiously observed 
by the historian Ammianus, who delivers his impartial 
sense in these expressive words: — “The prefecture of 
Juventius was accompanied Avith peace and plenty; but 
the tranquillity of his government was soon disturbed by a 
bloody sedition of the distracted people. The ardour of 
Damasus and Drsinus, to seize the episcopal seat, sur- 
passed the ordinarv measAire of human ambition. They 
contended with the rage of party ; the quarrel was main- 
tained by the wounds and death of their foUoAvers ; and the 
prefect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was 

pdlis, Aras pabliclv accused as the lover of the tridoAv Paula (tom. 15, 
p. 3S3). He undoubtedlj- possessed the affections, both of the mother 
and the daughter; but he declares, that he never abused his inSuenbe 
to anv selfish or sensual purpose. * Pudet dicere, saccrdotes 

idolofum, mimi et auriga, et scoria, h.'creditates capiunt : solis clcricii 
"■ ac monadds hie lege prohibetur. Et non probibetur a persscutonbus, 

, eed a principibas Christianis. Nec de lege queror ; sed doko cur 
mcruerirnus hanc lecem. Jerom (tom. i, p. IS) discreetlj" insmua.ea 
the secret policy of hTs patron Damasus. f Three woriH of Jerome, 
tanclo- meinorics Damasus (tom ii, p- 119)> wash away all his status, and 
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constrained, by superior violence, to retire into the suburbs. 
Damasus pre\ ailed; tbe veil-disputed victory remained on 
tbe side ot bis faction; one hundred and tbirty-seven dead 
bodies* vere found in tbe Basilica of Sicininus,t where tbe 
Christians bold their religiozis assemblies ; and it was lon<’ 
before tbe angry minds of tbe people resumed their accu^ 
tomed tranquillity. \Vben I consider the splendour of tbe 
capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a prize should 
inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the 
fiercest and most obstinate’ contests. The successful can- 
didate is secure that he will be enriched by the offerings of 
matrons that, as soon as his dress is composed with 
becoming care and elegance, he may proceed in his chariot 
through the streets of Borne ;§ and that the suraptuousness 
of the imperial table will not equal the profuse and delicate 
entertainments prorided by the taste, and at the expense, 
of the Eoman pontiffs. How much more rationally,” con- 
tinues the honest Pagan, “would those pontifi's consult 
their true happiness, if, instead of alleging the greatness of 
the city as an excuse for their manners, they would imitate 
the exemplary life of some proidncial bishops, whose tem- 

f )erance and sobriety, whose mean apparel and 'downcast 
ooks, recommend their pure and modest virtue to the 
Deity, and his true worshipper3.”‘f The schism of Damasus 

blind the devout eyes of Tillemont. (SIEm. Eccles. tom. viii, p. 386 — 
42i.) * Jerom himself is forced to aJlovr, crudelissimm intorfeo- 

tiones diversi sesfis perpetratm (in Chron. p. 166). But an original 
libel or petition of tivo presbyters of the adverse party, has unaccoun- 
tably escaped. They affirm, that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, 
and that the roof was untiled ; that Damasus marched at the head of 
his ovm clergy, grave-diggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators ; that 
none of his party were killed, but that one hundred and sisty de-yl 
bodies were found. This petition is published by the P. Sirmond, in 
the first volmne of his works. b The Basilica of Sicininus, or Iri'o- 
rius, is probably the church of Santa Maria Slaggiore, on the Esquilino 
bill Baronius, A.D. 367, 17o. 3, and Donatus, Koma Antiqua ct Kova, 
lib. 4, c. 3, p. 462. [Jfeander (Hist voh iii, p. 314) says, that the opf>^ 
nent of Damasus was called Ursinus or Urscinus. The scene of this 
furious onslaught was probably the church, in which he officiated and 
named after him, so that the Basilica Siciniiti may be a mistake ot 
abbreviation of Ursinini. — En,] it The enemies of Damasus style-d 

him Auriscalpius Malroiiarum, the ladies’ car-scratcher. § Grtgoiy 
Nazianzen (Orat. 32, p.526) describes the pride and'lusuiy of the prc 
lutes who reigned in the imperial cities ; their gilt car, Ceiy steeds, 

numerous train, file. The crowd gave way as to ay ild beast. 

H Ammian. 27, 3. Perpetuo Humini, rcnVjae cjus cultoribus. Ihfi 
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and Ursinus -vras extinguisliod by the esile of the latter; 
and the -vrisdom of the prefect Practextatus * restored the 
tranquillity of the city. Praetextatus -nras a philosophic 
Pagan, a man of learning, of taste, and politeness ; -who 
disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, when ho assured 
Damasus, that if he could obtain the bishopric of Pome, 
he himself would immediate!}* embrace the Christian reli- 
gion.t This lively picture of the we.alth and luxury of the 
popes in the fourth century, becomes the more curious 
as it represents the intermediate degree betwecu the humble 
poverty of the apostolic fisherman, and the royal state of 
a temporal prince, whose dominions extend from the confines 
of Kaples to the banks of the Po. 

"When the suffrage of tlje generals and of the army com- 
mitted the sceptre of the Eoman empire to the hands of 
Taleiitinian, his reputation in arms, his military skill and 
. experience, and his rigid attachment to the forms as well as 
spirit of ancient discipline, were the principal motives of 
their judicious choice. The eagerness of the troops, who 
pressed him to nominate his colleague, was justified bj* the 
dangerous situation of public aflairs ; and Yalentinian him- 
self was conscious that the abilities of the most active 
mind were unequal to the defence of the distant frontiers 
of an iin'aded monarchy. As soon as tlie death of Julian 
had relieved the barbarians from the terror of his name, 
the most sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest excited the 


incomparable pliancy of a Polytheist ! [This passage in Ammianus was 
referred to in .a former note (c. 23) as exhibiting some of the traits, by 
which the Christian hierarch j* excited Julian's hatred. The schism of 
Damasus and Ursinus was a continuation of that which originated in 
the banishment of Liberius, related by Gibbon before {c. 21) when he 
refers to other ancient writers, who describe this disgraceful contest for 
cpiscop.al power. — ^En.] * Ammi.anus who makes .a fair report of his pre- 

fecture (27, P), styles him prrcclare indolis gravitatisque, senator. (22,7, 
and V.ales. ad loci) A curious inwription (Grutor ilCIL 2vo. 2) records, 
in tv.'o columns, his religious and civil honours. In one line he was 
pontiff of the .Sun, and of Ve.sta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, 
&C. fee. In the other, 1. Qu:c=tor c-andidatus, more probably titular. 
2. Pnetor, 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of 
Lusitani.a. ;*;. Proconsul of Ach.aia. C. Prefect of Rome. 7. Pnoto- 
ri.“.n j'refi-ct of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. P. Consul elect ; but he died 
before the beginning of the year 3b5. See Tillemorit, Hist, de-s Empe- 
reurs, tom. v, p. 241, 73'j, + Pacite me P.omanne urbLs episcopum ; 

et cro jirotinus ChrLstianu.s (Jerome, tom. ii. p. 1C5.) It is more 
than probable, that D.amaaus would not have purchased his conversion 
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fclie tremHing Batayiaiis Tere enclosed Titliin the circle of 
the imperial army. Yalentinian then ascended his tribunal ; 
Mid, as if he disdained to punish cowardice -nith death, he 
mflicted a stain of indelible ignominy on the officers, whose 
misconduct and pusillanimity were found to he the first 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were degraded from 
their rank, stripped of their arms, and condemned to be 
sold for slaves to the highest bidder. At tJiis tremendous 
sentence the troops fell prostrate on the groimd, deprecated 
the indignation of their sovereign, and protested, that, if he 
would indulge them in another trial, they would approve 
themselves not unworthy of the name of Eomans, and of 
his soldiers. Yalentinian, with afiected reluctance, yielded 
to their entreaties ; the Batavians resumed their arms ; and, 
with their arms the invincible resolution of wiping away 
their disgrace in the blood of the Allemanni.* The principal 
command was declined by Dagalaiphus ; and that experi- 
enced general, who had represented, perhaps with too much 
prudence, the extreme difficulties of the rmdertaking, had 
the mortification, before the end of the campaign, of seeing 
his rival Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive 
advantage over the scattered forces of the barbarians. At 
the head of a well-disciplined army of cavalry, infantry, 
and light troops, Jovinus advanced, with cautious and rapid 
steps, to Scarponna,t in 'the territory of Metz, where he- 
surprised a large division of the AUemanni, before they had 
time to run to their arms ; and flushed his soldiers with the 
confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another 
division, or father army, of the enemy, after the cruel and 
wanton devastation of the adjacent coimtry, reposed them- 
selves on the shady banks of the hloseUe. J ovinus, who 
had viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made his 
silent approach through a deep and woody vale, till he 
could distinctly perceive the indolent security of the 
Germans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in the 
river; others were combing their long and flaxen hair; 

■* Ammian. 27, 1, Zosimus, lib, 4, p. 208. The disgrace of the Bata- 
viaijs is suppressed by the c'ontemporaiy soldier, from a regard for 
military honour, which could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the 
feucceeding age. t See D’Anville, Ifotice de I’Ancienne Gaule, 

p. 5S7. The name of the Moselle, which is not specified by Ammianus, 
is clearly understood by Mascou. (Hist of the ancient Germans, 7, 2.) 
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others again were swallowing large draughts of rich and 
delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the sound of the 
Homan trumpet; they saw the enemy in their camp. 
Astonishment produced disorder; disorder was followed by 
flight and dismay; and the confused multitude of the 
bravest warriors was pierced by the swords and javelins of 
the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives escaped to 
the tliii'd and most considerable camp, in the Catalaunian 
plains, near Chalons in Champagne : the straggling detach- 
ments were hastily recalled to their standard; and the 
barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the fate of 
their companions, prepared to encounter, in a decisive 
battle, the wctorious forces of the lieutenant of Yalentinian. 
The bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s 
day, with equal valour, and with alternate success. The 
Homans at length prevailed, with the loss of about twelve 
hundred men. Six thousand of the Allemanni were slain, 
four thousand were wounded; and the brave Jovinus, after 
chasing the flying remnant of their host as far as the banks 
of the Ehine, rehimed to Paris, to receive the ;y>plause of 
his sovereign, and the ensigns of the consulship' for the 
ensuing year.* The triumph of the Homans was indeed 
sullied by their treatment of the captive king, whom they 
hung on a gibbet without the knowledge of their indignant 
general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, which might be 
imputed to the fury of the troops, was followed by the 
deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of Yadomair; a 
German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of a 
daring and formidable spirit. The domestic assassin was 
instigated and protected by the Homans ;t and the violation 
of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed their secret 
apprehension of the weakness of the declining empire. The 
use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public councils, as 
long .as they retain any confidence in the power of the 
sword. I 

Y^'kile the Allemanni appeared to be humbled by- their 
recent calamities, the pride of Yalentinian was mortified 
b}' the unexpected surprisal of Moguntiacum or Mentz, the 
principal eitj' of the Upper Germany. In the uususpiciPiis 

* The battles are described by Ammianus (27, 2), aud by Zosimm 
(lib. 4, p. 205); who supposes Yalentinian to have been present . 

+ Studib solicitante jiostrorum, ocoubuit Ammiaa. 27, 10. 
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moment of a Christian festival, Eondo, a bold and artfi,! 
chieftain, who had long meditated his attempt,' suddenly 
passed the Ehine, entered the defenceless town, and retired 
with a multitude of captives of either sex. Yalentinian 
resolved to execute severe vengeance on the whole body 
of tbe nation. Count Sebastian, with the bands of Italy 
and lUyricum, was ordered to . invade their country, most 
probably on the side of Ehsetia. The emperor in person, 
accompanied by his son. Gratian, passed the Ehine at the 
head of a formidable army, which was supported o» both' 
flanks by JoAunus and Severus, the two masters-general of 
the cavalry and infantry of the west- The Allemanni, unable . 
to prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed their camp 
on a lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountain in the modem 
duchy of "Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected the approach 
of the .Eomans. The life of Yalentinian was exposed to 
imm.inent danger, by the intrepid curiosity with which he 
persisted to. explore some secret and -unguarded path. A 
troop of barbarians suddenly rose from their ambuscade; 
and the emperor, who vigorously spurred his horse down 
a steep and slippery descent, was obliged to leave behind 
him his armour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently en- 
riched with gold and precious stones. At the signal of 
the general assault, the Eoman troops encompassed and 
ascended the mountain of Solicinium on tliree different 
sides. Eveiy step which they gained increased their ardour, 
and abated the resistance of the enemy; and after their 
united forces had occupied the summit of the hfll, they 
impetuously urged the barbarians down the northern de- 
scent, where Coimt Sebastian was posted to intercept their 
retreat.* After this signal victory, Yalentinian returned 
to his ■winter-quarters at Treves, where he indiilged the 

* Differeafc opinions respecting the scene of this battle are mentioned 
in Dean Slilman’s note ; among them is that of Hiifelin, who in tbe 
Memoirs of the Palatine-Electoral Academy, fired it at Schwetzingen. 
It is inconceivable how any one, conversant with the record and 
acquainted with the coimtry, can have fotmed such an idea. Most 
travellers, who have visited what once was the Palatinate of the Ehine, 
have seen the gardens of Schwetzingen and know their situation in 
tbe midst of the wide plain betwern Heidelberg and Manheim. So 
far from having a mountain corresponding with Solicinium, as described 
by the historian, there is not one of any kind within a distance of 
Mveral miles. In the immediatf! vicinity of Heidelberg there are 
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strong castles and convenient towers ; new works and new 
arms were invented by tbe ingenuity of a prince wbo was - 
skilled in tbe mecbanical arts } and bis numerous levies of 
Eoman and Barbarian youtb were severely traiued in all 
tbe exercises of war. Tbe progress of tbe work, wbicb 
was sometimes opposed by modest representations, and 
sometimes by bostde attempts, secured tbe tranquillity of 
Gaul during tbe nine subsequent years of tbe adminis' ' 
tration of Yalentinian * . 

That prudent emperor, wbo diligently practised tbe nise 
maxims of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite 
tbe intestine divisions of tbe tribes of Gei-many. About 
tbe middle of tbe fourth century, tbe countries, perhaps of 
Dusace and Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were 
occupied by tbe vague dominion of the Bueguxkiaxs, a 
warlike. and numerous people of tbe Yandal race,t whose 
obscure name insensibly swelled into a, powerful kingdom, 
and has finally settled on a flourishing province; The most 
remarkable circumstance in tbe ancient manners of the 
Burgundians, appears to have been tbe difference of their, 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution. Tbe appellation of 
Seridinos was given to tbe king or general, and tbe title of- 
Sinisius to tbe high priest of the nation. Tbe person of 
tbe priest was sacred, and his dignity perpetual; but tbe 
temporal government was held by a very precarious tenure. 
If tbe events of war accused the courage or conduct of tbe 
king, be was immediately deposed ; aud the injustice of bis 
subjects made him responsible for tbe fertibty of tbe earth, 
and tbe regularity of tbe seasons, wbicb seemed to faU more 
properly within the sacerdotal department, j; Tbe disputed 

the Engelanders or Angli, who dwelt beyond the Eyder, and then 
csme the Jutes from the upper extremity of the peninsula. The 
Danes were induced, by the success of their southern and western 
neighbours, to imitate the example ; and, last of all, the JTorthmen or 
Normans left their Scandina-rian homes for the “prostrate south.” 
When those -uho furnished the meagre annals of a benighted and 
perturbed age, heard that the buccaneers of then- time aU came from 
the north, they concluded that all who had preceded them were 
natives of the same lands ; and their chronicles evince how fable 
and invention filled the unavoidable gaps of ignorance. — ^E d.] 

* Ammian. 28, 2. Zosimus, lib. 4, p. 214. The younger Victor 
mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, nova arma meditari ; 
fingere teirfi seu limo simulacra. -f- Bellicosos et pubis immensaj 

viribus afiiuentes; et ideo metuendos finitimis xmiversis. Ammian. 28, 5. 

J I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving 
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possession of some salt pits* engaged tlie Al]emanni-and 
the_ Burgundians in frequent contests: the latter -n-ere 
easily tempted, by the .secret solicitations and liberal offers 
of the emperor ; and their fabulous descent from the Eoraan 
soldiers, who bad formerly been left to garrison the fort- 
resses of Drusus, was admitted with mutual credulity, as 
it was conduciye to mutual interest.f An army of four- 
score thousand Burgundians soon appeared on the banks 
of the Ehine, and impatiently required the support and 
subsidies which Yalentinian had promised ; but they were 

extraordinary facta into general laws. Ammiauua ascribes a similar 
custom to Egypt ; and the Chinese have imputed it to the Tatsin, or 
Eomau empire (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii, part 1, p. TO). 

* Salinarum finiumque causa Allemannis aa:pe jurgahant Ammian. 
28, 5. Possibly they disputed the possession of the Sa!a, a river which 
produced salt, and which had been the object of ancient contention. 
Tacit. Annal. 13. 57, and Lijjsius ad loe. [The scene of these, contt-ts 
appears to have been nearer to the Rhine. There arc salt pits hologg- 
ing to the Elector of Hes.?e, in this very district, - at .Haunheim, 
between Giessen and Frankfoi-bon-5Iaine. ‘The war, mentioned by 
Tacitus in the pas-sage here referred to, occurred during the reign of 
Nero; more than three hundred years earlier, and was between -the 
Catti or Hessians and the Hennanduri, who occupied the banks of; the 
Maine (Coll.arius, 1. 2, c. 5, p. 3S7). The cause of quarrel wa.s a river that 
produced salt, and this is the stream which Lipsius and Cellarlus aho 
supposed to be the Sala. But the situation accords precisol}’ with 
Naunheim, and it is probable that the copious springs which now 
yield a large revenue, not being then collected in pans, formed a rill or 
brook, which was dignified by the name of river. In the time of 
A'^alentinian, they wore evidently used with greater skill, for they had 
become salhitc, or salt-works, the possession of which was coveted, 
especially by inland tribes, who had not the opportunity of extracting 
so useful a commodity from the brine of the ocean, as then generally 
practised. (T. Liv. lib. 1, c. 33. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 30, c. 7.) By 
the ever-shifting changes of barbarian occupation, the Allemanui and 
Burgundians were brought to the ground on which the Catti and 
Hennanduri had before fought for the same prize. The salt eprings of 
Halle, which now run under the bed of the Saale (Malte Brum -vol- vii, 
p. 46), are in the neighbourhood of the Elbe, and too remote from 
what was then the Roman fi-outicr, to have been the object of either 
of the struggles recorded by the Latin historians. — Ec.] 

f Jam hide temporibus priscis soholem se e,-;so Romanam Eurgundii 
Bciunt: and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more .regular 
form. (Oros. lib. 7, c. 32.) It is aunihilatcd by the dcci.sive authority 
of Pliny, who composed the iiEtory of Drusu.?, and .served in Germany 
(Plin. Secund. Epist. 3. 5), within sixty years after the death of that 
hero. Germanorum ycncra quinque; Vindili, quorum pars liuryts.idhhcj, 
&.C. (Hist. Natur. 4. 2S). [Vcrsteg.-in, credulous .aud uinru.-.tworthy in 
matters of history, may, nevertheless, afford msefiil ctymologic,d hiiihi. 
In his Restitution of Becayed Intelligence (p. 10), lie make-, tliC Latin 
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amused Tvith excuses and delays, till at leugtii, after a fruit- 
less expectation, they -n-ere compelled to retire. The arms' 
and fortifications of tlie Gallic frontier checked tfie fury of 
their just resentment ; and their massacre of the captives 
served , to embitter the hereditary feud of the Burgundians 
and the AUemanni. The inconstancy of a vrise prince may, 
perhaps, he explained hy some alteration of circumstances ; 
and perhaps it ■svas the ori^nal design of Yalentinian to 
intimidate rather than to destroy, as the balance of power 
would have been' equally overtm-ned by the extirpation of 
either of the German nations. Among the princes of the 
AUemanni, Macrianus, who, with a Boman name, had 
assumed the arts of a soldier and a statesman, deserved 
his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, with a light 
and unencumbered band,' condescended to pass the Ehine, 
marched fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly 
have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judicious mea- 
sures had not been^ defeated by the impatience of the 
troops. Macrianus vras afterwards admitted to the honour 
of a personal conference with the emperor; and the favours 
which he received fixed him, tiU the hour of his death, 
a steady and sincere friend of the republic.* 

Burgundii or Burgundiones, to represent the German Burgicokner, 
dwellers in inclosed or fenced places. Probably they were not at 
first a distinct tribe. In the sixty years that followed the death oi 
Dnisu.s, some descendants of his soldiers by German mothers, may 
have induced others among the natives to join with them in imitating 
the defensive works erected by tlfe Koman garrisons. The.se may have' 
received or assumed the name which Pliny heard, and so he gave it a 
Latin form, as that of a regular people. From this beginning may 
have arisen the “warlike and numerous nation,” whose patronymic, if 
blotted out from modem maps, will long be fondly cherished by wine- 
drinkers. They are celebrated in the KibelungmUcd, which some have 
interpreted to be a history of their wars. Hiebuhr treats it as nothing 
more than one of those early lays in which historical characters are 
introduced, but which have no pretension to the authority of annals, 
or any “chronological position.” Lecture.s, voL i. p. 29. 85. 214 . — ^Ed.] 

■* The wars and negotiations relative to the Burgundians and AUe- 
manni, are distinctly related by Ammianus Slarcellinus (28, 5. 29, 4. 
SO, 3). Orosius (lib. 7, c. 32), and the Chronicles of Jerome and 
Cassioddrus, fix some dates, and add some circumstances. [Clinton, 
(F. A i, 470 — 176) corrects Jerome and his transcriber Cas.=iodorus, 
and fixes the following dates. In 36S, the AUemanni plunder Mentz 
and are routed by Yalentinian; in 369, he fortifies the Ehine; in 370, 
seeks the aid of the Buigundii ; in 371, passes the Ehine, penetrates as 
far .as Maltiaccc Agvo! (Wiesbaden) and in the same year retoma to 
Treves.— E d.] 
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_ The land was covered hj the fortifications of Valen- 
tiniaii ; but the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed 
to the depredations of the Saxons. That celebrated name, 
in which we have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the 
notice of Tacitus ; and in the maps of Ptolemj’’, it faintly 
marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and three 
small islands towards the mouth of the Elba.* This con- 


* ’Eb-I tov avxeva ’K.titfiptKijc xept^ovOiroy Sdjovtr. At the 
northern extremity of the peninsula (the Cimhric promontory of Pliny, 
4. 27), Ptolemy fixes the remnant of the Cimhrl. He fills the interval 
between the Saxons and the Cimhri with six obscure tribes, who were 
united, as early as the sixth century, under the national appellation of 
Danes. See Cluver. German. Antiq. lib. 3, c. 21 — 23. [The errors of 
the ancients, with respect to the Cimbric Cbersonesus, have been 
already noticed. Of no part of Europe were their notions more 
confused or contradictory. They appear never to have penetrated 
into it by land, for no amber was cast on its shores to attract 
merchants, and the Roman armies never crossed the Elbe. (Stnabo, 
lib. 7. CeUarius, lib. 2, e. 5.) Their nautical surveys of its coasts 
were extremely imperfect. But their vessels must have rounded its 
utmost extremity, although they did not pass the Sound; qtUerwTsa 
they could not have known the Kymraer there, and perhaps a' cmoll 
remnant of the early Celtic population by whom the name had been, 
given. Besides tha “parva civitas,” Tacitus places in the entire 
peninsula none but Fosi, a people known to no other writer but him- 
self. Combining subsequent well-known facts, with names that still 
remain there, we may rest assured that with the small exception on 
its remotest point, the whole of that neck of land had at that time no 
inhabitants but Goths. The northernmost division of them used their 
generic appellation in the j.rovincialized form of Jutm (the j being 
sounded as a hard y or slightly guttural y), so that the •modem 
Jutland Is only another Gothland. The middle and most contracted 
part of the territory, where the northern and east seas approach 
nearest to each other, was called the Enydand, or narrow land, whence 
its occupants were designated Engdander, Engdand-Sadtsat, Angles, 
and eventually became Englishmen, A portion of their origimil se.at, 
between the Schley and the Baltu, is still known as Angda (italtq 
Enin vol. ix, p. 17); , they established the kingdom of East Anglia, 
where the British Iceiii had before ruled, in another imrroio land 
between tbe sea and tbe kletaris (tbe Wa^), wbicb then extended 
as far as Cambridge; and half the island, which they assisted in 
conquering, received from them the now honoured name of Eng- 
land. Below these dwelt the Saxons, who, though not named by 
Tacitus, are supposed by early geographers (Cellaiius, lib. 2, a* 5. 50), 
to be the people whom he mentions, through some wrong infor- 
mation, as Fosi, and situated beyond the Elbe (Germ. 30). Some 
have supposed them to be the descendants of a colony sent out by the 
Sacffi, a nomade tribe mentioned by Herodotus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
other ancient writers, as possessing in conjunction with the Jlas^iget-ag 
beyond the Caspian sea, the forests and caves of ilount Iiuaus, This 
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traeted territory, the present duchy of Sleswig, or perhaps 
of Holstein, yas incapable of pouring forth the inexhaus- 
tible syarms of Saxons, yho reigned over the ocean, yho 
filled the British island yith their language, their lays, and , 

is a possible, but of course undeeidable hypothesis. Verstegan (p. 23), 
fortified by the respectable authority of Justus Lipsius, derives their 
name from the short, crooked sivords, yhich were their principal 
weapon, and were called Seaxen. Adelung in his admirable 'Worterbuch. 

■ (vol. iii, p. 1559), notices this etymology, but prefers that from Sass,^& 
seat ; by which, however, it does not appear how one tribe could be 
distinguished from another, since all were , equally sifters in their 
respective localities. His objection, that the plural of Sacha is Sachsca 
and not Sachsen, has no weight when applied to a grammarle.=s race ; 
and -he admits that in the time of Charlemagne, when this people was 
at the summit of its power, the word was used in the form of Saha. 
Their-early - history was so obscure, that Witikind, abbot , of Corvey, 
made them come from Britain into Germany. (Kiebuhr’s Lectures, 
i, 102, Bohn’s edit.) Even Malte-Brun gives two contradictory ac- 
counts of them. In one (vii, 26T), he says that they descended from 
the'Catti and Suevi, who held the interior and south of Germany; and 
in the other (is, 17), calls them a confederation between the Elbe 
and Oder. They are first mentioned by Ptolemy (lib. 2, c. 11), who 
places them in the southern part of the peninsula, now Holstein, and 
all subsequent history confirms his account. Thence in time they, 
overspread the whole north of Germany, from the mouth of the Elbe 
to the Vistula, where the circles of Upper and Lower Sasony still 
preserve the memory of their reign and show its extent. It was not 
necessaiy therefore, that Gibbon should call in auxiliaries from the 
Danish isles and Sweden, to compose the innumei-able swarms” that, 
rmder the designation of Saxons, “reigned over the ocean.” 17or is 
there any evidence of such formidable numbers having ever gone forth 
at one time. IVhen Hengist and Horsa came first to our shores, they 
had with them only three ships. (Ghron. Saxon, 309. Bohn’s edit.) 
.Fifty years afterwards (ib. Sll), Cerdic, and Cynric his son, brought 
with them only.“vyf scypvol of Saxons” to found the kingdom of 
IF essex ; and the reinforcement which strengthened their power nineteen 
■years later, was contained in three ships (ib. 311). Thus we see how the 
ranks of successful adventurers were gradiially recruited; and it was not 
till the following century that the celebrity of their S^on precursors 
induced the more distant Danes to .engage in similar enterprises. In 
their first move, these may have possessed themselves of vacant spaces 
in the peninsula; but their name did not originate there — they 
brought it with them from their island homes. Its deiivatibn is so 
uncertain, that fanciful chroniclers had recourse to a king Dan, as 
shadowy as the Brute of Britain. Junius thought Denmark only a 
slight alteration of Tanne-mark, or the Firmarches. But considering 
the nature of their residence, and the habits of the people, the name 
seems to have a nearer relation. to an early term that denoted wide, 
maritime tracts of sand-hills, and is now preserved in the German 
dttnen, the Dutch duynen, and our downs; in some of our eastern 
counties, formerly most infested by these sea-rovers, it has the form of 
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tlieir colonies ; and wBo so long defended tlie liberty of the 
north against the arms of Charlemagne.* 

The solution of this difficulty is easily derived from the 
similar manners and loose constitution of the tribes of Ger- 
many, Tvhich were blended with each other by the slightest 
accidents of wtu- or friendship. The situation of the native 
Saxons disposed them to embrace the hazardous professions 
of fishermen and pirates; and the success of their first 
adventures would naturally excite the emulation of their 
bravest countrjnnen, who ’were impatient of the gloomy 
solitude of their woods and mountains. Every tide mif'ht 
float down the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled tvith hardy 
and intrepid associates, who aspired to behold the unbounded 
prospect of the ocean, and to taste the wealth and luxury 
of unknown worlds. It should seem probable, however, 
that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were fur- 
nished by the nations who dwelt along the shores of tho 
Baltic. They possessed arms and ships, the art of naviga- 
tion, and the habits of naval war; but tho difficulty of 
issuing through the northern columns of Hercnlesf (wfiicli, ' 
during several months of the year, are' obstructed with ice), 
confined their skill and courage within the limits of a 
spacious lake. The rumour of the successful armaments 
which sailed from the month of the Elbe, would soon pro- 
voke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Sleswig, and to 
launch their vessels on the great sea. The various troops 
of pirates and adventurers, who fought under the same 
standard, were insensibi}' united in a permanent society, 
at first of rapine, and afterwards of government. A mili- 
tary confederation was gradually moulded into a national 
body, bj" the gentle operation of marriage and consan- 
guinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, 
accepted the name and laws of the Saxons. If the fact 

denes or dancs. This is a more correct and distinct view of the succes- 
sion of freebooters, who first by their piracies harassed the so.i-co.vsts 
of Gaul and Britain, and finall}- became their permanent po.«essor.i — 
Ed.] * d’.Vnville (Etablissement des Etats del'Europe, A;c. p. 19 

20,1 has marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

•t The fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass ,or even to 
approach, the Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the 
cohunns of Hercules), and the naval enterprise was never resumed. 
(Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 34.) The knowledge which the Uonuuia 
acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained by 
their land journeys in search of amber. 
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■vrere not established by the most unquestionable evidence, 
we should appear to abuse the credulity , of our readers, hy 
the description of the vessels in which the -Saxon pirates 
ventured to sport in the waves of the Grennan Ocean, the 
British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The heel of their 
large flat-bottomed boats was framed of light timber ; but 
the sides and upper works consisted only of wicker, with 
a covering of strong hides.* In the course of their slow: and 
distant navigations, they, must always have been exposed 
to the danger, and very frequently to the misfortune, of ship- 
wreck ; and the naval annals of the Saxons were undoubt- 
edly filled with the accounts of the losses which they sus- 
tained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the daring 
spirit of the pirates braved the perils, both of the sea and 
of the shore, ; their skill was confirmed by the habits of 
enterprise ; the meanest of their mariners was alike capable 
of handling an oar, of rearing a sad, or of conducting a 
vessel; and the Saxons .rejoiced in the appearance of a 
tempest, .which concealed their design, and dispersed the 
freets of the enemy .f After they had acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the maritime provinces of the west; they 
extended the scene of their depredations, and the most 
sequestered places had no reason to presume on their 

* Quin et Armoricus piratam Saxona tractus 
Speraiiat ; ciii pelle salem aulcare Biitannum 
Ludus ; et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avifc 369. 

The genius of Ctesar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but 
light, vessels, which were likewise used by the natives of Britain. 
(Comment, de BelL Civil 1, 51, and Guichardt, Kouveaux iTemoires 
Mhitaires, tom. ii, p. 41, 42.) The British vessels would now astonish 
the genius of Cassar. [These boats were called in Anglo-Saxon ceolen, 
and in monkish Latin ciuli, from which (the c being pronounced as /.•) 
wa have derived our word icd. On our eastern coast it is stUl applied 
to small sailing vessels. The h’ght traders from the port of Hull have 
the name of Humber keds, and it is given also to the river craft on 
that side of our island. Gibbon himself would feel no less astonish-- 
ment than he supposes for the genius of Ccesar, could he witness the 
wonderful advance of nautical science, in the comparatively short 
interval- between his and the present times. A modem caricaturist 
has represented the Koman conqueror as conveying his legions to the 
shores of Britain in steam vessels. Little did the ambitious hero anti- 
cipate the ridicule to be reflected on the great realities of his days, by 
the far greater realities accomplished by the successors of those whom 
he invaded.-^ED.] + The best original account of the Saxon pirates 
may be found in Sidonius ApoUinaiis (lib. 8, epist. 6, p. 223, edit. Sir- 
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security. _ The Saxon boats dreur so little -wafer, that they 
could easily proceed fourscore or a hundred mdes up tJi’e 
great rivers ; their -weight -was so inconsiderable, that they 
were transported on wagons from one river to another; 
and the pirates who had entered the mouth of the Seine, 
■or of the Ehine, might descend, with the rapid stream of 
the Ehone, into the Mediterranean. Under the reign of 
Valentihian, the maritime provinces of Gaul were afflicted 
by the Saxons; a militarj'- count was stationed for the 
defence of the sea-coast, or Armorican limit; and that 
officer, who found his strength or his abilities unequal to the 
task, implored the assistance of Severus, master-general of 
the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded and out-numhered, 
-were forced to relinquish their spoil, and to 3 --ield a select 
band of their tall and robust youth to serve in the imperial 
armies. They stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat; 
and the condition was readily granted by the Eoman general, 
who meditated an act of perfidy,* imprudent as it was inhu- 
man, while a Saxon remained alive and in arms, to- revenge 
the fate of his countrj’men. The premature eagerness of 
the infantry, who were secretly posted in a deep valley, 
betrayed the ambuscade; and they would, perhaps, have 
fallen the -victims of their own treachery, if a large body of 
cuirassiers,- alarmed bj' the noise of the combat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their companions, and to over- 
whelm the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword to shed 
their blood in the amphitheatre: and tlie orator Symma- 
chus complains, that twenty-nine of those desperate savages, 
by strangling themselves -with their o-wn hands, had dis- 
appointed the amusement of the public. Yet the polite 
and philosophic citizens of Kome were impressed with the 
deepest horror when they were informed, that the Saxons 
consecrated to the gods the tithe of their human spoil; 
and that thej^ ascertained by lot the objects of the bar- 
barous saerifice.t 

mond), and the heat commentary in the Abhd du Bos (Hist. Critique 
de )a Monarchie BranQoise, &c., tom. i, lib. I, cap. 16, p. 1-lS — liS, 
See likewise, p. 77, 78). * Ammian. (28, 5) justifies this hre.-ich of 

Ciith to pirates and robbers; and Oroaina (lib. 7, c. 32) more clearly 
expresses their real guilt ; virtute atque agilitato terribiles. . 

+ Symmachus (lib. 2, epist. 40) still presumes to mention the sacred 
names of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might 
condemn (lib. 8, epist. 6) with ku inconsistencj-, the human sacrifice 
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II- The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of 
Scandinavians and Spaniards, vrhich Mattered the pride, and 
amiped the credulity of our rude ancestors, have insensiblv 
vanished iu the light of science and philosophy.* The 
present a^e is satisfied vrith the simple and.rationa’l opinion, 
that the islands of Great Britain and Ireland vrere gradu- 
ally peopled from the adjacent continent of Gaul. Erom 
the coast of Kent to the extremity of Caithness and 
Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin "svas distinctly pre- 
served in the perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, 
and of manners: and the peculiar characters of the British 
tribes might, be naturally ascribed to the influence of acci- 
dental and local eircnmstances-t The Eoman province vras 
reduced to the state of civilized and peaceful servitude ; 
■the rights of savage freedom were contracted to the narrovr 
limits '.of Caledonia. The inhabitants of that northern 
region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, 
between the two great tribes of the Scots and of the PiCTS,;); 

of the Saxons. * In the beginning of the last century, the learned 
Camden was obliged to undermine with respectful scepticism, the 
romance of Brtitus the Trojan ; who is now buried in silent oblivion, 
with Scoia, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet 
I am informed, that some champions of the Milaian colony inay still 
be found among the original natives, of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
■vrith their present condition, grasp at any visions of their past or 
future glory. f- Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law, Agricola, might 
remark the German or Spanish complerion of some British tribes. 
But it was their sober, deliberate opinion — “In universum tamen asti- 
manti Gallos -vdcinum solum occupasse credibile est Eorum sacra 
deprebendas . . . sermo baud multum diversus” (in Tit. AgricoL a 
11). Ceesar bad observed their common rebgioa (Comment, de Bello 
GaUico, 6, 13) ; and in his time the emigration from the Belgic Ganl 
was a recent, or at least an historical, event (v. 10). Camden, the 
British Strabo, has- modestly ascertained our genuine antiquities. 
(Britannia, voL i. Introduction, p. 2 — 3L [Even in our most Saxon 
districts, some of the earliest monuments of nature, such as rivers and 
the meetings of their streams, bear names so radically Celtic, as to 
leave no doubt respecting the preoccupants of the land by whom they 
were affixed. The same prevails so widely in other countries, that it 
was held by Cluveriusand Pelloutier to corroborate the ancient 'writers 
who made the Celticandthe Gothic races to be one. Bishop Percy, in his 
preface to ilaUefs Isoithem Antiquities (p. 3 — 5) has pointed out their 
error and some of its causes. But he has not shewn with sufficient 
clearness, how the race which first peopled Europe naturally attached 
to such objects names that became familiar to tbeir successors, and 
have been so transmitted “to after times. — En.j ^ In the dark and 

doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have chosen for my guides 
two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their birth and educa- 
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ttIio have since experienced a very different fortune. The 
power, and almost the memory of the Piets, have been 
extinguished by their successful rivals j and the Scots, 
alter maintaining for ages the dignity of an independent 
kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary union, 
the honours of the English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots 
and Piets. The former were the men of the hUls, and the 
latter those of the plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia 
ma}'- be considered as a level and fertile countiy, which, 
even in a rude state of tillage, was capable of producing a 
considerable quantity of corn; and the epithet of cruffaicil, 
or wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt or envy of the 
carnivorous Highlander. The cultivation of the earth might 
introduce a more accurate separation of property, and the 
habits of a sedentary life ; but the love of arms and rapine 
was stiU the ruling passion of the Piets ; and their warriors, 
who stripped tbmselves for a day of battle, were distin- 
guished, in the eyes of the Bomans, by tbe strange fasbion 
of painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours and 
fantastic figures. The western part of Caledonia irregularly 
rises into wild and barren bills, which scarcely repay the 
toil of the husbandman, and are most profitably usecl for 
the pasture of cattle. The Highlanders were condemned 
to the occupations of shepherds and hunters ; and as they 
seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, they ac- 
quired the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to he equivalent to that of rcanderers, or 
vagrants. The inhabitants of a barren land were urged to 
seek a fresh supply of food in tbe waters. The deep lakes 
and hays which intersect their country are plentifully stored 
with fish ; and they gradually ventured to cast their nets in 
the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so 
profusely scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
tempted their cuiiositj', and improved their skill ; and the3' 
acquired, by slow degrees, tbe art, or rather the habit, of 

■tioa had peculiarly qualified for that office. See Critical Diasertatioas 
on the Origin, Antiquities, &c., of the Caledonians, by Dr. John 3Iao- 
pherson, London, 170S, in 4to., and Introduction to the History of 
Great Britaiu and Ireland, by James Haepherson, Esq., London, 1778, 
in Ito., third edition. Dr. llacpberson was a minister in the Isle of 
Skye; and it is a circumstance honourable for the present age, that a 
wort, replete with erudition and criticisjn, ehould luve been compoBod 
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managingtieir boats in a tempestuous sea, and of steering 
tbeir nocturnal course by tbe light of the Trell-linora stars! 
The two bold headlands of Caledonia almost touch tbe 
shores of a spacious island, which obtained, from its luxu- 
riant vegetation, the epithet of Green ; and has preserved, 
•with a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or leme, or 
Ireknd.* It is frobdble, that in some remote period of 
antiquity, the fertile plains of Dlster received a colony of 
hungry Scots; and that the strangers of the north, who 
bad. dared to encounter the arms of the legions; spread 
their conquests over the savage and imwarlike natives of a 
solitary island. It is certain that, in the declining age of 
the Eoman empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Ulan, 
■were inhabited by the Scots; and that the kindred tribes, 
who were often associated in military enterprise, were 
deeply, affected by the various accidents of their mutual 
fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradition of their 
common name and origin ; and the missionaries of the Isle 
of SaintSj who diffused the light of Christianity over 
Jforth Britain, established the vain opinion, that their Irish 
countrymen were the natural as well as spiritual fathers of 
the Scottish race. The loose and obscure tradition has 
been preseired by the venerable Bede, who scattered some 
rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century. On 
this slight foundation, a huge superstructure of fable was 
gradually reared by the bards and the monks ; two orders 
of men who equally abused the privilege of fiction. The 
Scottish nation, with mistaken pride, adopted their Irish 
genealogy; and the annals of a long line of imaginary 

in tlie most remote of the Hebrides. * Gibbon has forgotten hero 
the true derivation of the name of Ireland, to which he alluded in the 
beginning of his first chapter (voL i, p. 5). Erin does not signify Green. 
The learned authorities, of which, in his preceding note, he adopts one 
and in his nest disputes the other," however opposed in many pointy 
concur in making it denote TAe JVeslern, Isle. It can have been given 
onlv by Celts, who saw its headlands from the east, and when these 
took it there with them, they most probably found it uninhabited, and 
no ‘'savage and unwarlike natives” to conquer. Irish antiquaries rely too 
fondly on a few relics, that attest the early visits of ancient travellers, 
and on some transient gleams of light from monastic cells in a dark 
period, and thence infer for their country a former state of general 
civilization and enlightenment Could they establirii the fact, it would 
be the severest condemnation that could possibly he pronounced, of 
the priest-goyemment^ under which they must since have degenerated to 
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kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and the 
classic elegance of Buchanan.* 

Sis years after the death of Constantine, the destructive 
inroads of the Scots and Picis required the presence of his 
youngest son, vrho reigned in the vrestern empire. Constans 
visited his British dominions; but we may form some 
estimate of the importance of his achievements, by the lan- 
guage of panegyric, which .celebrates only his triumph over 
the elements ; or, in other words, the good fortune of a safe 
and easy passage from the port of Boulogne to the harbour 
of Sandwich.f The calamities which the afflicted provin- 
cials continued to experience, from foreign war and domes- 
tic tyraimy, were aggravated by the ieeble and corrupt 
administration of the, eunuchs of Constantins; and, the- 
transient relief which they might obtain from the virtues 
of Julian, was soon lost by the absence and death of their 
benefactor. The sums of gold and silver which had been 
painfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for tlie payment 
of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the com- 
manders; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the 
military service, were publicly sold; the distress of the 
soldiers, who were injuriously deprived of their legal and 

their present condition. — E d. * The Irish descent of the Scots h.vs been 
revived, in the last momenta of ita decay, and atrenuoualy supported, 
hy the Eev. Sir. tVhitaker. (Hist of Manchester, vol. i, p. 430, 431, 
and Genuine History of the Britons asserted, &c., p. 154 — 2D3.) Yet 
he acknowledges, 1. T]iat the Scots of Ammianus Marcellinus (a J). 340) 
were already settled in Caledonia; and that the Eoman authors do not 
afford anylunts of their emigration from another country. 2 That all 
the accounts of such emigrations which have been a5.?erted, or received, 
hy Irish bards, Scotch Mstoriaus, or English antiquaries (Buchanan, 
Camden, Usher, Siilliiigfleet, 4:c.) are totally fabulous. 3. That three 
of the Irish tribes which are mentioned by I’tolemy (.tD. 150) were of 
Caledonian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian jjrinces, 
of the house of Fingal, acquired and possessed the monarchy of Ire- 
land. After these concessions the remaining difference between Mr. 
"Whitaker and his adversaries is minute and obscure. The ggiuinc his- 
tory which he produces of a Fergus, the cousin of 0.s.dau,' who was 
transplanted (a,d. 320) from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on ,a conjec- 
tural supplement to the Erse poetry, and the feeble evidence of Eicha^d. 
of Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth centuiy. The lively spirit of 
the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to forget the. 
nature of a question, which he bo rchemently debates, and so alsolulcly 
decides. Hyeme tumentes .ac saiyientes undas calcistis Oceani sub 
remis vestris ; . . . insperatam imperatoris faciem Britannies expavit. 
Julius Firmicus Materuus de Errorc Profan. Eelig. p. 404, edit. Gronor. 
*d calcem Minuc. Fel." See Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom-iv. 
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scanty subsistence, provoked them to frequent desertion; 
the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the highways 
were infested with robbers.* The oppression of ’the good, 
and the impunity pf the wicked, equally contributed to 
difiuse through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; 
and every, ambitious subject, eveiy desperate exile, might 
entertain a reasonable hope of subverting- the weak and 
distracted government of Britain. The hostile tribes of the 
north, who detested the pride and power of the king of the 
world, suspended their domestic feuds ; and the barbarians 
of the land and sea, the Scots, the Picts,-and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible ftuy, from the 
wall of Antoninus to the shores of Eent. Every produc- 
tion of art and nature, every object of convenience or 
luxury, which they were incapable of creating by labour, or 
procuring by trade, was accumulated in the rich and fruitful 
pro'dnce of Britain.+ A philosopher may deplore the eter- 
nal discord of the human race ; but he ■wiil confess, that the 
desire of spod is a more rational provocation than the 
vam'ty of conquest. Eromthe age of Constantine to the 
Biantagenets, this rapacious spirit continued to instigate 
the poor and hardy Caledonians; but the same people, 
whose generous humanity seems to inspire the songs of 
Ossian, was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the vMues 
of peace, and of the laws of war. Their southern neigh- 
bours have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depre- 
dations of the Scots and Piets and a valiant tribe of 


p. 336). [The site of Eutupise, which Gibbon has here rendered “the 
harbour of Sandwich,” is maried by the Eoman remains at Rich- 
borough. This important station was the landing-place of emperors 
and armies, and commanded the southern entrance of the channel 
between the Isle of Thanet and the mainland. Suilhin, the passage 
island, was the British name of Thanet. (See E’ennius, Hist. Brit, 
p. 397. edit. Bohn.) This shows it to have been the Eiduna of 
Antoninus (Itin. Marit.), which D’Anville (Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, 
p. 354) mistakes for Auiigni (Alderney), and Baxter (Gloss. Ant. 
Brit. p. 202) for Rathlin, on the north coast of Ireland, — ^E d.] 

* Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 39, p. 264. This curious passage has 
.escaped the diligence of our Britii antiquaries, - 

-}• The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steed-s, the 
lights, &c., of the stranger. See Dr. Blair’s Dissertations on Ossian, voL 
ii, p. 343, and Mr. Alacpherson’s Introduction, p. 242 — 236. 

J Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II. 
vol. i, p. 182), and Sir David Daliymple as slightly mentioned^ (Aimah 
of Scotland, voL i, p. 69) a barbarous inroad of the Scots, at a time (aJ3, 
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Caledonia, tlie Attacotti,* the enemies, and afterwards the 
soldiers of Valentinian, are accused, by an eye-wdtness, 
of delighting in the taste of human flesh. AYhen they 
hunted the woods for prey, it is said, that they attacked the 
shepherd rather than his flock; and that they curiously 
selected the most delicate and brawny parts, both of males 
and females, which they prepared for their horrid I'epasts.f 
If, in the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary 
town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, we 
may contemplate, in the period of the Scottish historj’, the 
opposite extremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflec- 
tions tend to enlarge tlie circle of our ideas ; and to 
encourage the pleasing hope, that hTew Zealand may pro- 
duce, in some future age, the Hume of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British channel, 
conveyed the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the 
ears of Valentinian ; and the emperor was soon informed 
that the two military commanders of the province had been 
surprised and cut off bj" the barbarians. Severus, count of 
the domestics, was hastily dispatched, and as suddenly 
recalled, by the court of Treves. The representations of 
J ovinus served only to indicate the greatness of the e\’il ; 
and, after a long and serious consultation, the defence, or 
rather the recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to the abilities 
of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that general, the 
father of a line of emperors, .have been celebrated, ■ndth 
peculiar complacency, by the writers of the age ; but his 
real merit deserved their applause; and liis nomination was 
received by the army and province, as a sure presage of 
approaching victory. He seized the favourable moment of 
navigation, and securely lauded the numerous and veteran 
bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Joriaus and the 

1137) when law, religion, and Bociety, must have softened their prhni- 
tive manners. * Attacotti bellicosa homluum natio. Aininiaa 27, 
8. Camden (Introduet. p. 152) has restored their true name in the 
text of Jerome. The hands of AtLacotti, whieh Jerome had Been in 
Gaul, were afterwards stationed in Italy and lllyrioum. (Xotitia. a. 8, 
39, 40.) f Cum ip.se adolescentulus in Gallia viderim Attneottos (or 
Scotos) gentem Britaunicam humauis vesci earnibus; et cum perfeilvas 
porcorum gi'cges, et armontorum pecudumque repenaut, pa-storum 
nalcs et feminarum papillas solere .abscindeix; ; et h:is ciboram 

delicias arbiti-aii. Such is the evidence of Jerome (tom. ii, i). 75), whoso 
voracity I find no reason to question. [When Jerome is wriinig of 
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Victors. In liis.marcli from Sandvrict to London, Theodo- 
sius defeated several parties of the harharians, released a 
multitude of captives, and, after distributing to his soldiers 
a small portion of the spoil, established the fame of disin- 
terested justice, by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The citizens- of London, tvho had 
almost despaired of their safety, threw open their gates ; and 
as soon as Theodosius had obtained from the court of Treves 
the important aid of a mihtaiy lieutenant and a civil gover- 
nor, he executed, with wisdom and vigour, the laborious 
task of the deliverance of Bntain. The vagrant soldiers 
were recalled to their standard ; an edict of amnesfy dispelled 
the public apprehensions ; and his cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial disciphne. The scattered and desul- , 
tory warfare of the barbarians, who infested the land and 
sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal victory ; but the 
prudent spirit and consummate art of the Eoman general, 
were displayed in the operations of two campaigns, which 
successively rescued every part of the province from the 
hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The splendour of the 
cities, and the securitj- of the fortifications, were diligently 
restored by the paternal care of Theodosius, who, with a 
strong hand, confined the trembling ' Caledonians to the 
northern angle of the island ; and perpetuated, by the name 
and settlement of the new province of Valenfia, the glories 
of the reign of Valentinian.* The voice of poetry and pane- 
gyric may add, perhaps with some degree of truth, that the 
unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood of 
the Piets ; that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of 
the Hyperborean ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys w ere 
the scene of his naval victory over the Saxon pirates.f Hi- 

heretics or pagans he is not to be -trusted- Without better autho rity 
it is incredible that the practice here described by Mm should hav 
been tolerated in a Eoman province. — E d.] 

♦ Ammianus has concisely represented (20, 1. 26, 4. 27, 8. 28, 3,) tt- 
whole series of the British war. 

t Horrescit .... ratibns .... impervia Thule, 
llle .... nee falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 

Claudian, in 3 Cons. HonoriL ver. 53, tcc, 

lladuerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades : incaluit Pietorum sanguine Thule. 

Scotonim cumxilos herit glacialis leme. 

n 4 Cons. Hon. ver. 31, A*. 
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left tlie pravince -nitli a fair, as -well as splendid reputation; 
and -n-as immediately promoted to the rank of master-general 
of the cavalry, h}"^ a prince who could applaud, -R-ithout envy, 
the merit of his servants. In the important station of the 
Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and de- 
feated the armies of the Allemanni, before he was chosen to 
suppress the revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs his 
people to consider him as the accomplice, of his ministers. 
The military' command of Africa had been long exercised by 
count Bomanus, and his abilities were not inadequate to his 
station ; hut, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he liad been the 
enemy of the province, and the friend of the Barbarians of 
the desert. The three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and 
Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, had long consti- 
tuted a federal union,* were obliged, for the first time, to 
shut their gates against a hostile invasion ; several of their 
most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred; the 
villages, and even the suburbs, were pillaged ; and the vines 
and fruit-trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the 
malicious savages of Getulia. 'JTie unhappy pro\'incials im- 
plored the protection of Eomanus ; but they soon found that 
their military governor was not less cruel and rapacious than 
the Barbarians. As they were incapable of furnishing the 
four thousand camels, and the exorbitant present, which he 
required before he would march to the a.ssistauce of Tripoli, 
his demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justly 
be accused as the author of the public calamify. In the 
annual assembly of the three cities, they nominated two 
deputies, to lay at the feet of Valentinian the customary 
offering of a gold victory ; and to accompany this tribute, of 
duty, rather than of gratitude, with their humble complaint, 
that they were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their 

See likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. 12, 5.) But it ia not e.oay to 
appreciate the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the 
Sritish victories of Bolanus (Statius, SUv. 5. 2,) with his real character. 
(Tacit in Vit Agricol. c. 16.) * Ammianus frequently meutious 

their concilium annuum, legitimum, &c, Leptia aud Sabmta are long 
eince ruined ; but the city of Oe.a, the native country of Apuleiiis, Ftill 
flourishes under the provincial denomination of 2’ripulL See Celly 
rius (Geograph. Antiqua, tom. ii, part 2, p. 81), D'Anvillo (Geograpliit 
ft.ncienne, tom. iii, j-. 71, 72), aud Marmol (Afrique, tom. ii, p. 5621, 
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governorr If the severity of Valentinian had been rightly 
directed, it would have fallen on the guilt}' head of Eomanus. 
But the. count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, had ' 
dispatched a swift and trusty messenger to secure the venal 
friendship of Eemigius, master of the offices. The wisdom 
of the imperial council was deceived hy artifice ; and their 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. - At length, when 
the repetition of complaint had been justified by the repe- 
tition of public misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent 
from the court of -Treves, to examine the state of Africa', 
and the conduct of Eomanus. The rigid impartiality of 
Palladius was easily disarmed : he was tempted to reserve 
for hitnself a part of the public treasure, which he brought 
with him for the payment of the troops ; and from the mo- 
ment that he was conscious of his own guilt, he could no 
longer refuse to attest the innocence and merit of the count. 
The charge of the Tripolitans was declared to be false and 
frivolous ; and Palladius himself was sent back from Treves 
to Africa, with a special commission to discover and prose- 
cute the authors of this impious conspiracy against the 
representatives of the sovereign. Bus 'inquiries were man- 
aged with so much dexterity and success, that he compelled 
the citizens of Leptis, who had sustained a recent siege of 
eight days, to contradict the truth of their own decrees, and 
to censure the behariour of their own deputies. A bloody 
sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash and 
headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. The j^resident of Tripoli, 
who had presumed to pity the distress of the province, was 
publicly executed at Utica ; four distinguished citizens were 
put to death, as the accomplices of the imaginary fraud ; and 
the tongues of two others were cut out, by the express order 
of the emperor. Eomanus, elated by impunifw, and irritated 
by resistance, was still continued in the military command ; 
till the Africans were provoked by his avarice, to join the 
rebellious standard of Pirmus, the Moor.’-^ 

His father Habal was one of the richest and most powerful ■ 
of the Moorish princes who acknowledged the supremacy 
of Eome. But as he left, either by his wives or concubines, - 
a very numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was 
eagerly disputed; and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in 

* Am miaTi. 18, 6. ■ Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, t, 25. 676) har 
dieeuBsed the chronological ditBculties of the history of Count Komanufl. 
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a domestic qimrrel by his brother I'irmus. The implacable 
zeal with which Eomanus prosecuted the legal revenge of 
this murder, could be ascribed only to a motive of avarice, 
or personal hatred; but on this occasion his claims were 
just; his influence was weighty; and Krmus clearly under* 
stood, that he must either present his neck to the esecu* 
^ tioner, or appeal from the sentence of the imperial consis- 
tory, to his sword and to the people.* He was received a?> 
the deliverer of his country ; and, as soon as it appeared 
that Eomanus was formidable only to a submissive pronnce, 
the tyrant of Africa became the object of universal contemp t. 
The ruin of Cmsarea, which was plundered and burnt by the 
licentious barbarians, conrinced the refractory cities of the 
danger of resistance : the power of Firmus was established, 
at least in the provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; and 
it seemed to be his only doubt, whether he should assume 
the diadem of a Moorish king, or the purple of a Eoman 
emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy Africans soon 
discovered that, in this rash insurrection, they had not suffi- 
ciently consulted their own strength or the abilities of their 
leader. Before he could procure any certain intelligence, 
that the emperor of the west had fixed the choice of a 
general,, or that a fleet of transports was collected at the 
mouth of the Ehone, he was suddenly informed that the 
great Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, bad landed 
near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on tbe African coast; and tlie 
timid usurper sank under tbe ascendant of virtue and mili- 
tafy genius. Though Firmus possessed aims and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the use of 
those arts which, in the same country, and in a similar 
situation, bad formerly, been practised by the crafty 
Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, by an apparent sub- 
mission, the vigilance of tbe Eoman general : to seduce the 
fidelity of his troops ; and to protract the duration of the 
war, by successively engaging the independent tribes of 
Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to protect his flight. 
Theodosius imitated the example, and obtained the success, 
of his predecessor Metellus. "When Firmus, in the eba- 


Tho chronology of Arntniaans is loose and obscure ; and Oroaus 
(L 7, c. 33, p. 551, edit. Havcrcanap) seoma to place the revolt of 
Firmus after the death of Valeutinian and Valens. Tillemout (Ubt. 
dM Emp. tom. v p. 691,) endeavours to pick his way. The patient 
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racter of a suppliant, accused his ouu rashness, and humblv 
solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant of 
Valentinian received and dismissed him ivith a friendly 
embrace; but he diligently required the useful and substan- 
tial pledges of a sincere repentance ; nor could he be per- 
suaded, by the assurances of peace, to suspend for an instant 
the operations of an active war. A dark conspiracy was 
detected by the penetration of Theodosius ; and he satisfied, 
without much reluctance, the public indignation, which he 
had secretly excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of 
Firmus were abandoned, according to ancient custom, to the 
■ tumult of a military execution ; many more, by the amputa- 
tion of both their hands, continued to exhibit an instructive 
spectacle of horror ; the hatred of the rebels was accom- 
panied with fear; and the fear of the Eomah' soldiers was 
mingled with respectful admiration. Amidst the boundless 
plains of Gletulia, and the innumerable valleys of mount 
Atlas, it'was impossible to prevent' the escape of Emms': 

' and if the usurper could have tired the patience of his anta- 
gonist, he would have secured his person in the depth of 
?ome remote solitude, and expected the hopes of a future 
revolution, He was subdued by the perseverance of Theo- 
dosius, who had- formed an inflexible determination that the 
war should end only by the death of the tyrant; and that 
every nation of Arnica, which presumed to support his 
cause, should be involved in his ruin. At the head of a 
small body of troops, which seldom exceeded three thousand 
£ve hundred men, the Eoman general advanced with a steady 
prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the heart of a 
country, where he was sometimes attacked by armies of 
twenty thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge dis- 
mayed the irregular barbarians ; they were disconcerted by 
;Tiis' seasonable and orderly retreats ; they were continually 
baffled by the unknown resources of the military art; and 
they felt and confessed the just superiority which was 
assumed by the leader of a ciiulized nation. ' “When Theo- 
dosius entered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king of 
'the. Isaflenses, the haughtj’- savage required, in words. of 

and aure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in the most slippery 
paths. [The revolt of Firmns is fixed to 372, because Theodosius wa4 
employed in Germany in 371, and BSinigius perished in 373. Citn. 
F. K i, 47y.— E d.J 
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defiance, Hs name, and the object of his expedition. “ I 
am,” replied the stem and disdainful count, “I am the 
general of Valentinian, the lord of the n-orld ; who has sent 
rue hither to pursue and punish a desperate robber. Deliver 
him instantly into my hands ; and be assured that, if thou 
dost not obey the commands of my invincible sovereign, 
thou, and the people over whom thou reignest, shall be' 
utterly extirpated.” As soon as Igmazen was -satisfied that 
his enemy had strength and resolution to execute the fatal 
menace, he consented to purchase a necessary peace by the 
sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. The guards that were placed 
to secure the person of Dirmus, deprived him of the hopes 
of escape; and the Moorish tyrant, after mne had extin- 
guished the sense of danger, disappointed the insulting 
triumph of the Eomans, by strangling himself in the night. 
His dead body, the only present which Igmazen could oiler 
to the conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and 
Theodosius, leading back his victonous troops to Sitifi, was 
saluted by the warmest acclamations of joy and loyalty.*- 

Afnca had been lost by the vices of Eomanus ; ft was 
restored by the virtues of Theodosius ; and our curiosity 
may be usefully duected to the inquiry of the respective 
treatment which the two generals received from the imperial 
court. The authority of count Eomanus had been sus- 
pended by the master-general of the cavalry ; and .he was 
committed to safe and honourable custody till the end of 
the war. His crimes were proved by the most authentic 
evidence; and the public expected, with some irajwticnce, 
the decree of severe justice. But the partial and powerful 
favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him to challenge Ins 
legal judges, to obtain repeated delays for the purpose pi 
procuring a crowd of frienmy witnesses, and, finally, to cover 
his guilty conduct by the additional guilt of fraud aud for- 
gery. About the same time, the restorer of Britain :uid 
Africa, on a vague suspicion that his name aud services were 
superior to the rank of a subject, was iguominipusly be- 
headed at Carthage. Yalentinian no longer reigned ; and 
the death of Theodosius, as well as the impuuitv of 
Eomanus, may justly be imputed to the arts of the miiiis- 

* Ammian. 29, 5. Tho test oi tins long chapter (fifteen quarto 
pages) 13 broken and corrupted ; and the narrative ia pcrplesv J bj 
the want of chronological and geograxihical laud-marks. 
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ters, vrho abused the confidencej and deceived the i!iexpe« 
rienced jouth, of his- sons.* 

If the geographical accuraer of Ammianus had been for- 
txmately bestowed on. the British exploits of Theodosius, we 
should have traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and 
domestic footsteps of his march. But tbe tedious ennmera* 
tion of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of Africa 
may be reduced to the general remark- that they were all of 
the swarthy race of the Moors ; that they inhabited the back 
settlements of the Mauritanian and l^umidian provinces, 
the country, as they have since been termed by the Arabs, 
of dates and of locusts ;t and that, as the Eoman power 
declined in Africa, the boundary of civilized mannere and 
cultivated land was insensibly contracted. Beyond the 
utmost limits of the Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert 
of the south extends above a thousand miles to the banks of 
the Ifiger. The ancients, who had a very taint and imper- 
fect knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were some- 
times tempted to believe, that the torrid zone must ever 
remain destitute of inhabitants and th^ sometimes 
amused their fancy by filling the vacant space with headless 
men, or rather monsters ; § with homed and cloven-footed 
Batyrs with fabulous centaurs and with human pigmies, 

* Aminiantis, 26, 4. Orosia% L 7, c. 33, p. 551, 552. Jerome, in 
Chron. p. 187. 

t Leo Africanus (in the di Eamnsio, tom. i, foL 78 — S3,) has 

traced a curious picture of the people and the country; which are more 
minutely described in the Aftique de ilarmol, tom. iii, p. 1 — 

i This tininhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improve- 
ments of ancient geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, or even six- 
teen, degrees of latitude. See a learned and judicions note of Dr. Eo- 
bertson. Hist, of America, vol. i, p. 426. § Intra, si credere libet, 

vix jam Lomines et magis semiferi ... Blemmjes, Satyrl, Ac, Pom- 
ponius llela, !. 4. p. 26, edit Toss, in 8vo. Pliny philotophically 
explains (6. 36,) the irregularities of nature, which he had crAvlowly 
admitted. (5. 8.) ^ If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great 

human ape (Bufibn, Hist, Hattonx xiv,p. 43, &a), one of that species 
might actusdly be shewn alive in Alexandria in the reign of Con- 
stantine, Yet some difficulty will still remain about the conversation 
which St. Anthony held with one of these pious savages in the desert 
of-Thebaia. (Jerom. in Tit. PauL EremiL tom. i, p. 238.) 

** St. Anthony lihewise met one of then monsters; whose exist- 
ence was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public 
laughed ; but his prefect of Egypt had the address to send an artful 
preparation, the embalmed corpse of an 'hippocentaur ; which was pre- 
served almost a cenhiry afterwards in the imperial palace.. See Phnr. 
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who waged a bold and doubtful warfare against the cranes.* 
Carthage would have trembled at the strange intelligence, 
that the countries, on either side of the equator, were filled 
with innumerable nations, who differed onl 5 ' in their colour 
from the ordinary appearance of the human species; and 
the subjects of the Eoman empire might have anxiously 
expected that the swarms of barbarians which issued from 
the north, would soon be encountered from the south by 
new swarms tif barbarians, equally fierce, and equally formi- 
dable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dis- 
pelled bj’' a more intimate acquaintance with the, character 
of their Afiican enemies. The inaction of the negroes does 
not seem to be the effect either of their virtue or of their 
pusillanimity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, their 
passions and appetites ; and the adjacent tribes are engaged' 
in frequent acts of hostility.f But their rude ignorance' 
has never invented any effectual. weapons of defence,- or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any exten,-' 
sive plans of government, or conquest; and the obvious' 
inferiority of their mental faculties has been discovered and 
abused by the nations of the temperate zone. Sixty thou- 
sand blacks are annually embarked from the coast of 
Guinea, never to return to their native country ; but they 
are embarked in chains and this constant emigration, 
which, in the space of two centimes, might have furm'shed 
armies to overrun the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe 
and the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the army of 
Jovian, had been faithfully executed on the side of the 
Eomans ; and as they had solemnly renounced the sove- 
reignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary 
kingdoms were exposed, "without protection, to thehrms of, 

• f. ' “ * 

(Hist. Natur. 7. 3,) and the judicious observations of FrereL i-Ue- 
moires do I'Acad. tom. vii, p. 321, &c.) * The fable of the pigmies • 

is as old as Homer (Iliad, 3. 6). The pigmies of India and Athiojia. 
were (trispithami) twenty-seven inches high. Every spring their 
cavalry (mounted on lams and goals) marched in battle array, to 
destroy the cranes’ eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futuris gregibus non rc.'iistL 
Their houses were built of mud, feathers, and cgg-sbulls. Sec Pliny 
(6, 35, 7, 2, and Strabo. L 2, p. 121.) t The third and fourth 

volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voyages dc,-.cribe the present 
state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast have been polished 
by European commerce ; and those of the inland countiy have been 
improved by Moorish colonies. ^ Histoire Piiilosojjbioue et 
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the Persian monarch * Sapor entered the Armenian terri- 
tories at the head of a formidable host of cuirassiers, ol 
archera, and of mercenary, foot; but it was the inrariahle 
practice of Sapor to .mix war and negotiation, and to con- 
sider falsehood and peijury as the most powerful instru- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent 
and moderate conduct of the king of Armenia ; and the 
unsuspicious Tirahus was persuaded, by the repeated assur- 
ances of insidious friendship, to deliver his person into the 
hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In the midst of a 
splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains of silver, as 
an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after a 
short confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Eehatana, he 
. was released from the miseries of life, either by his own 
. dagger, or by that of an assassin. The kingdom of Ajmenia, 
was reduced to the state of a Persian province ; the admi- 
nistration was shared between a .distinguished satrap and a 
favoui'ite eunuch ; and Sapor marched, without delay, to 
subdue the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the emperors, 
was expelled by-a superior force ; and, as an insult on the 
majesty of Pome, the king of kmgs placed a diadem on the 
head of his abject vassal Aspacuras. The city of Artoge- 
rassaf was the only place of Armenia which presumed to 
resist the effort of his arms. The treasure deposited in that 
strong fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor ; but the danger 
of Olympias, the wife or widow of the Armenian king, 
excited the public compassion, and animated' the desperate 
valour of her subjects and soldiers. The Persians were 
surprised and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa, by 
a bold and well-concerted sally of the besieged. But the 
forces of Sapor were continually renewed and increased; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted; the 
strength of the walls yielded to the assault ; and the proud 
conqueror, after wasting the rebellious city with fire' and 
sword, led away captive an unfortunate queen ; who, in a 
more auspicioiis hour, had been the desticnd bride of the 

Politique, &c., tom. iv, p. 192. * The evidence of Ammianns ii 

original and decisive (27, 12). Moses of Chorene (L 3, c. 17, p. 249, 
and c. 34, p. 269,) and Procopius (de Bell. Persico, L 1, a 5, p. 17, edit. 
Louvre) have heen consulted ; hut those historians, who confound 
distinct facts, repeat the same events, and introduce strange stories, 
must be used vrith diffidence and caution. . f Perhaps Artagera, 
or Ardis ; Tinder whose walls Cains, the grandson of Augustus, wac 
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Bon of Constantine.* -Yet if Sapor alread}’’. triumphed in 
the easy conquest of two dependent hingdoms, he soon felt 
that a country is unsubdued, as long as the minds of the 
people are actuated by a hostile and contumacious spirit. 
The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the 
first opportunity of regaining the affection of their country- 
men, and of signalizing their immortal hatred to the Persian 
name. Since the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, 
those nations considered the Christians as the favourites, 
and the Magians as the adversaries, of the supreme Being ; 
the influence of the clergy, over a superstitious people, was 
uniformly exerted in the cause of Borne ; and as long as the 
successors of Constantine disputed with those of Arta- 
xenes the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the 
religious connection always threw a decisive advantage into 
the scale of the empire. A numerous and active party 
acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as the laAvful sove- 
reign of Armenia; and his title to the throne was deeply 
rooted in the hereditarj- succession of five hundred years. 
By the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the counti^' was 
equally divided between the rival princes ; and Aspacurns, 
who owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was obliged to 
declare, that his regard for his children, who were detained 
as hostages by the t}Tant, was the only consideration which 
prevented him from openly renouncing the ' alliance of 
Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected the obhga- 
tious of the treaty, and who was appreliensive of involvin" 
the east in a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and 
cautious measures, to support the Eoman party in tlio 
kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia, flhvelve legions estab- 
lished the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of tho 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valour of 
Arintheus. A powerful army, under the command of count 
Trajan, and of Vadomair, king of the Allemanni, fixed their 
camp on the confines of Armenia. But tliey were strictly 
enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, which might be 
understood as a breach of the treaty ; and such was the 
implicit obedience of the Boman general, that they retreated 
with exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, 

wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, ne.ar one of the 
sources of tho Tigris. See D'Anvillc, GCographie Aucienne, tom. ii, 
p. 100. * Tiilemont (Hist. dc3 Empereurs, tom. v, p. 701,) piuve* 

from chronologj', that Olympias must have been the mother of I'a/a 
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till tBej iad clearly acquired a just title to an honourable 
and legitimate victory. Yet these appearances of var insen- 
sibly subsided in a vain and tedious negotiation. The con- 
tending parties supported their claims by mutual reproaches' 
of perfidy and ambition ; and it should seem that the original 
treaty was expressed in veiy obscure terms, since they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal 
to the partial testimony of the generals of the two nations, 
who had assisted at the negotiations.* The invasion of the 
Goths and Huns, which soon afterwards shook the founda- 
tions of the Eoman empire, exposed the provinces of Asia 
to the arms of Sapor. But the declining age, and perhaps 
the infirmities of the monarch, suggested new maxims of ; 
tranquillity and moderation. His death, which happened 
in the full maturity of a reign of seventy years, changed in 
a moment the court and . councils of Persia : and their 
attention was most probably engaged_by domestic troubles, 
and the distant efforts of a Carmanian war.f ^-The remem- 
brance of ancient injuries was lost in the enjoyment of peace. 
The kingdoms of .^menia and Iberia were permitted, by 
the mutual, though tacit, consent of both empires, to resume 
their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the reign of 
Theodosius, a Persian emba_ssy arrived at Constantinople, 
to excuse the imjustifiable measures of the former reign ; 
and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, 
a splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants .J 

In the general picture of the affairs of the east under the 
reign of Valens, the adventures of Para form one of the 
most striking and singular objects. The noble youth, by 
the persuasion of his mother Olympias, had escaped through 
the Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored 


• Ammianus (27, 12. 29, 1. 30, 1, 2,) has described the events, with- 
ont the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 
L 3, c. 28, p. 261 ; c. 31, p. 266 ; c. 35, p. 271, affords some additional 
fcwjts; hut it is extremely difScult to separate truth from fable. 

+ Artaxerses was the successor and brother (iAe cousin-fferman) of 
the great Sapor ; and the guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, 
1. i, p. 136, edit Louvre.) See the Universal History, Volxi, p. 86. 161. 
The authors of that tmequal work have compded the Sassanian 
dynasty with erudition and diligence ; but it is a preposterous arrange- 
ment to divide the Homan and Oriental accounts into two distinct 
Histories, t Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet 12. 22, and Ororius, L 7, c. SL 
Ictumque turn fcedus est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nunc (ad. 
416) tranquillissime fhiitur. 
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the protection of the emperor of the east. By his timid 
councils, Para n-as alternately supported and recalled, and 
restored and betrayed. The hopes of the Armenians ■were 
sometimes raised by the presence of their natural sove- 
reign ; and the ministers of Valens vrere satisfied that they 
presen'ed the integrity of the public faith, if their vassal 
■was not suffered to assume the diadem and title of king. 
But they soon repented of their own rashness. They were 
confounded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian 
monarch. They found reason to distrust the cruel and 
inconstant temper of Para himself ; who sacrificed, to the 
slightest suspicions, the lives of his most faitliful servants ; 
and held a secret and disgraceful correspondence with the 
assassin of his father and the enemy of his country. Under , 
the specious pretence of consulting with the emperor oh the 
subject of. their common interest, Para was persuaded to 
descend from the mountains of Armenia, where his party 
was in arms, and to trust his independence and safety to the 
discretion of a perfidious court. The king of Armenia, for 
such he appeared in his own eyes and in those of his nation, 
was received with due honours by the governors of the pro- 
vinces through which he passed ; but when he arrived at 
Tarsus in Oilicia, his progress was stopped under various 
pretences ; his motions were watched with respectful vigi- 
lance ; and he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Eomans. Para suppressed his indigna- 
tion, dissembled his fears, and, after secretly preparing his 
escape, mounted on horseback ■with three hundred of his 
faithful followers. The officer stationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his flight to the con- 
sular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and endea- 
voured, ■without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting 
his rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pur- 
sue the royal fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not 
be very alarming to a body of light cavalry 5 and upon the 
first cloud.of arrows that was discharged into the air, they 
retreated with precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. After 
an incessant march of two days and two nights, Para and 
his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates; but 
the passage of the river, which they were obliged to swim, 
was attended ■with some delay and some loss. The country 
was alarmed ; and the two roads, which were only separated 
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by un inteiral of tliree miles, had been occupied by a 
thousand archers on horseback, under the command of a 
count and a tribune. Para must hare yielded to superior 
force, if the accidental arrival of a fiiendly traveller had not 
revealed the danger, and the means of escape. A dark and 
almost impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian 
troop through the thicket; and Para had left behind him 
the count and the tribune, vrhile they patiently expected his 
approach along the public highways, ihey returned to the 
imperial court to excuse their want of diligence or success ; 
and seriously alleged, that the king of Armenia, who was a 
skilful magician, had transformed himself and his followers, 
and passed before their eyes under a borrowed shape. After 
his return to his native kingdom, Para stiU continued to 
profess himself the friend and ally of the Eomans ; but the 
Eomans had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the 
secret sentence of his death was signed in the council of 
Valens. The execution of the bloody deed was committed 
to the subtle prudence of count Trajan ; and he had the 
merit of insinuating himself into the confidence of the cre- 
dulous prince, that he might find an opportunity of stabbing 
him to the heart. Para was invited' to a Eoman banquet, 
which had been prepared with all the pomp and sensuality 
of the east: the hall resounded with cheerful music; and 
the company was already heated with wine ; when the count 
retired for an instant, drew his sword, and gave the signal 
of the murder, A robust and desperate barbarian instantly 
rushed "on- the king of Armenia ; and though he bravely 
defended his life with the first weapon that chance ofi'ered 
to -his hand, the table of the imperial general was stained 
with the royal blood of a guest and an ally. Such were the 
weak and wicked maxims of the Eoman administration, that 
to attain a doubtful object of political interest, the laws of 
nations, and the sacred rights of hospitality, were inhumanly 
violated in the face of the world.* 

V: During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Eo,- 
mans secured their irontiers, and the Goths extended, their 
dominions. The victories of the great Hermanric.f king of 

; * See in Ammianus (30, 1,) the adventures of Para._ Moses of 
Chorene calls him Tiridates ; and tells a long, and not improbable, 
Btory of Ms son Gnelus ; who afterwards made Mmself popular in 
Armenia, and provoted the jealousy of the reigning king. (1. 3, c. 31, 
fcc., p. 253, &C.) t The concise accoimt of the reign and cont;ucsM 
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- the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the race of the Amali, 
have been compared, bj the enthusiasm of his countrymen, 
to the exploits of Alexander ; with this singular, and almost 
incredible, difference, that the martial spirit of the Gothic 
hpo, instead of being supported by the ^dgour of youth, was 
displayed with glory and success in the extreme period of 
human life; between the age of fourscore and one hundred 
and ten years. The independent tribes were persuaded, or 
compelled, to acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as 
the sovereign of the Gothic nation ; the chiefs of tl>e Visi- 
goths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed 
the more humble appellation oi judges ; and among those 
judges, Athanaric, h’ritigem, and Alavivus were the most 
illustrious, by their personal merit, as well as by their viciiiity 
'"0 the Eoman provinces. These domestic conquests, which 
mcreased the military power of Hermanric, enlarged his 
ambitious designs. He invaded the adjacent countries of 
the north ; and twelve considerable nations, whose names and 
limits cannot be accurately defined, successively yielded to 
the superiority of the Gothic arms.* The Hermi, who inha- 
bited the marshy lands near the lake Maiotis, were renoraed 
for their strength and agility ; and the assistance of their 
light infantry was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in 
all the wars of the barbarians. But the active spirit , of the 
Heruli was subdued by the slow and steady perseverance of 

of Hermanric, seems to be one of the valuable fragments which Jor- 
nandes (c. 28) borrowed from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or 
Cassiodorus. [Kiebuhr (Lectures, vol. Hi, p. 317) says; “'Whether 
Hermanric belongs to the time in which Jomandes places him, is a 
question hard to answer. I, for my part, believe him to be much 
earlier; but an historical person he is.'* These doubts appear to have 
been caused by the manner in which Hermanrio’s “memory has been 
handed down in the Heldenbuch and Icehandic Sagas.” It is difficult 
to understand why Niebuhr thus questions or neglects the testimony 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, a contemporary writer, whom he himself 
soon afterwards (p. 323) describes, as “particularly honest and high- 
minded ; and what an historian ought always to be, a man of cx] e- 
rience, having himself served as a soldier.” Looking to this alone, 
without the other authorities consulted by Gibbon, we cannot suspect 
his narrative to be othenrise than perfectly accurate. The facts fur- 
nished by Ammianus were probably borrowed and embellished by 
Cassiodorus, and accordingly repeated by his nbridger Jomandes. — En j 
* M. do Buat (Hist, deo Peuples de TEurope, tom. vi, p. 311 — 325) 
investigates, with more industry than success, the nations subdued by 
the arms of Hermanric. He denies the existence of the Yasinolrurtcci 
on account of the immoderate length of their name. Vet the Funch 
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the Goth's ; and after a bloody action, in which the Hng was 
slain, the remains of that warlike tribe became a useful 
accession to the camp of Hermanric. He then marched 
against the Venedi, unskilled in the use of arms, and for- 
midable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent 
of the plains of modern Poland. The victorious Goths, who 
were not inferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by 
the decisive advantages of .exercise and discipline. ■ ASter 
the submission- of the Venedi, the conqueror advanced, with- 
out resistance, as far as the confines of the .^stii an 
ancient people, whose name is stiU preserved in the province 
of Estbonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by 
the trade of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship 
of the mother of the gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged 
the JSstian warriors to content themselves with wooden 
clubs ; and the reduction of that wealthy country is ascribed 
to the prudence, rather than to the arms of Hermanric. 
His dominions, which extended from the Danube to' the 
Baltic, included the native seats, and the recent acquisitions, 
of the ■ Goths ; and he reigned over the greatest part of 
Germany and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, and 
sometimes with the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned 
over apart of the globe incapable of perpetuating and adorn- 
ing the glory of its heroes. The name of Hermanric is 
almost buried in oblivion ; his exploits are imperfectly 
known; and the Homans themselves appeared unconscious 
of the progress of an aspiring power, which threatened the 
liberty of the north, and the peace of the empire.f • 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for 
the imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and 
■ liberality they had received so many signal proofs. They 
respected the public peace ; and if a hostile band sometimes • 
presumed to pass the Homan limit, their irregular conduct 
was candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the bar- 
barian youth. Their contempt for two new and obscure 
princes, who had been raised to the throne by a popular 

envoy to Ratiston or Dresden, must have' traversed the countiy of the 
Mcdiomairid. * The edition of Grotius (Jomandes, p 642) exhibit 
the name of jEstri. But reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored 
the JEstii, whose manners and situations are expressed by the pencil 
of Tacitus (Germania, c. 45). t Ammianus (31, 3) observes, in 

general terms: Ermenrichi . - . • nobiliHsimi regis, et, per multe 
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election, inspired the Goths uith bolder hopes; and, while 
they agitated some design of marching their confederate 
force under the national standard,* they were easily tempted 
to embrace the party of Procopius ; and to foment, by their 
dangerous aid, the ciril discord of the Eomans. The public 
treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries; 
but the design was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the 
Visigoths, that the army which passed the Danube amounted 
to the number of thirty thousand men.f The)' marched 
with the proud confidence, that their invincible valour would 
decide the fate of the Eoman empire; and the provinces of 
Thrace groaned under the weight of the barbarians, who 
displayed the insolence of masters, and the licentiousness of 
enemies. But the intemperance which gratified their appe- 
tites, retarded their progress ; and before the Goths could 
receive any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of 
Procopius, they perceived, by the hostile state of the country, 
that the civil and militaiy powers were resumed by his suc- 
cessful rival. A chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully 
disposed by Valens, or the generals of Valens, resisted their 
march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted their , sub- 
sistence. The fierceness of the barbarians was tamed and 
suspended by hunger; they indignantly threw down their 
arms at the feet of the conqueror, who ofi’ered them food 
and chains : the numerous captives were distributed in all the 
cities of tlie east ; and the provincials, who were soon fami- 
liarized with their savage appearance, ventured by degrees 
to measure their own strength with these formidable adver- 
saries, whose name had so long been the object of their 
terror. The king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone could 
deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated b)' this 
national calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at 
the court of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and 
solemn alliance, which had so long subsisted between the 
Eomans and the Goths. They alleged, that they had ful- 
filled the duty of alliesj by assisting the kinsman and suc- 

variaque fortiter facta, vicinia gentibua formidati, kc. * Valen.i 

.... docetur relationibus Ducum, gontem Gotborum, elt tompestat^ 
intactam ideoque saivissimam, conspirautem in unuta, ad pervadend, 
parori coUimitia Tbraciariim. Ammiaa. 26, C. + SL de Buat (Hist 
dcs Peuples de I'Europe, tom. vi, p. 332) has curiously as-certiincd 
the real number of these ausiliaricA The three thousand of Ajn- 
taianna, and the ten thousand of Zorimua, were only the first divUioiu 
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cessor of the emperor Julian; ttey required tlie immediate 
restitution of tne noble captives ; and they urged a very 
sing^ar claim, that the Gothic generals, marching in arms, 
and in hostile array, were entitled , to the sacred character 
and privileges of ambassadors. The decent, but peremptory, 
refus^ of these extravagant demands, was signified to the 
barbarians by Tictor, master-general of the cavalry; who 
expressed, with force and dignity, the just complaints of 
the emperor of the east.'* The negotiation was interrupted ; 
and the manly exhortations of Valentinian encouraged his 
timid brother to'vindicate the insulted majesty of the empire.f 
The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are cele- 
brated by a contemporary historian ;J but the events scarcely 
deserve the attention of posterity except as the preliminary 
steps of the approaching decline and fall of the empire. 
Instead of leading the nations of Germany and Scjdhia tc 
the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of Constan- 
tinople, the aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave 
Athanaric the danger and glory of a defensive war, against 
an enemy who wielded with a feeble hand the powers of a 
mighty state. A bridge of boats was established upon the 
Danube; the presence ofYalens animated' his troops; and 
his ignorance of the art of war was compensated by personal 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor and 
Arintheus, his masters-general of the-cavalry and infantry. 
The operations of the campaign were conducted by their 
skill and experience ; but they found it impossible to drive 
the Visigoths from their strong posts in the mountains; and 
the devastation of the plains obliged the Komans themselves 
to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The 
incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the -river, pro- 


of the Gothic army. * The march, and subsequent negotiation, arc 
described in the Fragments of Eunapius. (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, edit. 
Louvre.) The provincials, who afterwards became familiar with tho 
' barbarians, foimd that their strength was more apparent than real 
They were tall of stature ; but their legs were clumsy, and their 
shoulders were narrow. t Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat 

fratri/ cujus regebatur arbitrio, anna concussit in Gothoa ratione justa 
permotus. Ammianus (27, 4) then proceeds to describe, not the 
coimtry of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient province of 
Thrace, which was not affected by the war. + Eunapius, in Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 18, 19. The Greek sophist must have considered as mic and 
the some war, the whole se.-ies of Gothic history. till the victories and 
peace of-Theodosius ■ ' • 
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duced a tacit suspension of arms, and confined the emperor 
Valens, during the whole course of the ensuing summer, to 
his camp of jilarcianopoh's. The third year of the war was 
more favourable to the Eoinans, and more pernicious to the 
Goths. The interruption of trade deprived the barbarians 
of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded with 
the necessaries of life ; and the desolation of a very extensive 
tract of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. 
Athanaric was provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which 
he lost in the plains; and the pursuit was rendered more 
bloodj^ hy the cruel precaution of the victorious generals, 
who had promised a large reward for roe head of every Goth 
that was brought iuto the imperial camp. The suhmission 
of the barbarians appeased the resentment of Valens and his 
council; the emperor listened with satisfaction to the flat- 
tering and eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Constan- 
tinople, which assumed, for the first time, a share in the 
pubhc deliberations; and the same generals, Victor .and 
Ari.ntheus, who had successfully directed the conduct.of tbo 
war, were empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. 
The freedom of trade, which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, 
was restricted to two cities on the Danube; the rashness of 
their leader’s was severely puirished by the suppression of 
their pensions and subsidies ; and the exception, which was 
stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, was more advan- 
tageous than honourable to the judge of the Visigoths. 
Athanaric, who, on this occasion, appears to have consulted 
his private interest, witlrout expecting the orders of his 
sovereign, supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the personal interview which was proposed by the tninia- 
ters of 'Valens. He persisted in his dechir.ation, that it was 
impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
ever to set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is 
more than probable, that his regard for the sanctity of an 
oath was confirmed by the recent and fatal examples of 
Homan troacher)-. The Danube, which separated the domi- 
nions of the two independent nations, was chosen for the 
scene of the conference. The emperor of the east, and the 
iudge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of 
armed followers, advanced in their respective barges to tho 
middle of the stream. After the ratification of the treaty, 
and the delivery of hostages, Valens retm’ued in triumph to 
von. Tu. s: 
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lonstaEdnople : and the Goths remained in a state of tran- 
quillity about sis’ years : till they were -violently impelled 
against the Eoman empire, hy an innumerable host of 
Scythians, who appeared to issue from .the frozen regions of 
the north.*' 

The emperor of the west, -who had resigned to his brother 
tlie command of the Lower Danube, reseiwed for his imme- 
diate care the defence of the Ehstian and Illyrian proTinces. 
•which spread so many hundred miles along the greatest of 
the Luropean rivers. The active policy of Yalentinian was 
continually employed in adding new fortifications , to the 
security of the frontier : but the abuse of this policy pro- 
voked the just resentment of -the barbarians. The Q.uadi 
complied, that the gi-ound for an intended fortress had 
been marked out on their territories ; and their complaints 
were urged ' with so much reason and moderation, that 
Equitius, master-general of Dlyricum, consented to suspend 
the prosecution of the work, -till he should be more clearly 
informed of the -will of his sovereign. This fair occasion 
of injuring a rival, and of advancing the fortune of his son, 
was eagerly embraced by the inhuman IMazimin, the prefect, 
or rather t^Tant, of Gaul. The passions of Yalentinian 
were impatient of control ; and he credulously listened to 
the assurances of his favourite, that if the government of 
Yaleria, and the direction of the work, were intrusted to 
the zeal of his son ilarcellinus, the emperor should no 
longer be importuned with the audacious remonstrances of 
the barbarians. The subjects of Eome, and the natives 
of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a young 
and worthless minister, who considered his rapid elevation 
as a proof and reward of his superior merit. He afiected, 
however, to receive the modest application of Gabinius, king 
of. -the .Quadi, -with some attention and regard : but this 
artful civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the 
tredulous prince was persuaded to accept the pressing invi- 
tation of iMarcellinus. I am at a loss how to vary the narra- 

The 'Gothic war is described by Ammhinus, (27, 5.) Zosinius, 
(L 4, p. 211 — 214) and Themistius (Orat. 10, p. 12S — 141). The orator 
Thcniistiiis -ivas sent fiom the .senate of Constantinople to congratulate 
‘he victorious emperor ; and h'is servile elosaence compares Valens on 
The Danube, to Achilles in the Scaman'^g]., Jornandes forgets » 
war peculhir to the F/ri-Goths, and ingl-nous to the Gothic nsaiie. 
^Idascou’s Hist, of the Gtnaans, 7, 3.) 
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tire of similar crimes ; or Low to relate, that in the course of 
the same year, but in remote parts of the empire, the inhos- 
pitable table of two imperial generals was stained with the 
royal blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly murdered 
by their order, and in their presence. The fate of Gabiuius, 
and of Para, was the same; but the cruel death of their 
sovereign was resented in a very different manner by the 
servile temper of the Armenians, and the free and daring 
spirit of the Germans. The Quadi were much declined 
from that formidable power which, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates of Eome. But 
they still possessed arms and courage ; their courage was 
animated by despair, and they obtained the usual reinforce- 
ment of the cavalry of the Sarmatian allies. So improri- 
dent was the assassin MarceUinus, that he chose the 
moment when the bravest veterans had been drawn away 
to suppress the revolt of Pirmus ; and the whole pronnce 
was exposed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the 
exasperated barbarians. They invaded Pannonia in the 
season of harvest; unmercifully destroyed every object of 
plunder which they could not easily transport ; aud either 
disregarded, or demolished, the empty fortifications. The 
princess Constantia, the daughter of the emperor Con- 
stantins, and the grand-daughter of the great Constantine, ' 
very narrowly escaped. That royal maid, who had inno- 
cently supported the revolt of Procopius, was now the 
destined wife of the heir of the western empire. She tra- 
versed the peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed 
train. Her person was saved from danger, and the republic 
from disgrace, by the active zeal of Messala, governor of 
the province. As soon as he was informed that the village, 
where she stopped only to dine, was almost encompassed 
by the barbarians, he hastily placed her in his own' chariot, 
and drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sirmium, 
which were at the distance of six-and-twentj" miles. Even 
Sirmium mi"ht not have been secure, if the Quadi and Sar-. 
matians had diligently advanced during the general con- 
sternation of the magistrates and people. Their dcla}:, 
allowed Probus, the pimtorian prefect, sufficient time to 
recover his own spirits, and to revive the courage of the 
citizens. He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to 
repair and strengthen the decayed fortifications, and pro* 
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cureA the seasonahle and effectual assistance of a company 
of archers, to protect the capital of the. Illyrian province^ 
Disappointed in their attempts against the -walls of Sir- 
inimn, the indignant barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly 
attributed the murder of their Icing. Egiiitius could briuG 
into the field no more than two legions ; but they contained 
the veteran strength of the.Mcesian and Pannonian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they disputed the vain honours 
of rank and precedency was the cause of their destruction; 
and while they, acted -with separate forces and divided 
councils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active 
■rigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion 
provoked the emulation of the bordering tribes; and the 
province cif Moesia would infallibly have been lost, if young 
Theodosius, the duke, or military commander of the frontier, 
had not signalized, in the defeat of the public enemj", an 
intrepid genius worthy of his illustrious lather, and of his’ 
future greatness.* 

The mind of Yalentinian, who then resided at Treves, 
was deeply affected by the calamities of DlyT-icum ; but the 
’ateness of the season suspended the execution of his 
lesigns tid the ensuing spring. He marched in person, 
with a considerable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks , of the Moselle : and to the suppliant ambassadors 
of the Sarmatians, who met him 'on the way, he returned , 
a doubtful answer — that as soon as he reached the scene 
of action he should examine and pronounce. "Wlien he 
arrived at Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies of the 
Hlyrian provinces, who loudly congratulated their own feli- 
.2ity under the auspicious government of Probus, his pr®- 
.corian prefect. t Yalentinian, who was flattered by . these 

. •:tr .Ammiaims (29, 6,) and Zosimus (L 4,- p. 219 — 220,) carefully 
inark tke origin and progress of the Quadic and Sai-matian war. 

■ + Ammianus (30, 5), who acknowledges the merit, has censured, 
•with becoming asperity, the oppressive ' administration of Petronhia 
Prohus. IVhen Jerome translated, and continued, the Chronicle of 
•Eusebius, (a.d. 380, see Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. sii, p. 53. C26,) 
he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion of his country, in 
the following words ; — “ Probus P. P. lUyrici iniquissimis tributorum 
txactionibus, , ante provincias quas regebat, quam a Barbaris vasta^ 
eentur, ercuit.” (Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187. Animadvers. p. 259 • 
The saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender friendship wita 
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demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, imprudently 
asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher of intrepid 
sincerity,* whether he was freely sent by the wishes of the 
province F “With tears and groans am I sent (replied ' 
Iphicles) by a reluctant people.” The emperor paused; 
but the impunity of his mmisters established the perni- 
cious maxim, that they might oppress his subjects witliout 
injuring his service. ' A strict inquiry into their conduct 
would have relieved the public discontent. The severe 
condemnation of the murder of Gahinius was the only 
measure xvhich could restore the confidence of the Ger- 
mans, and vindicate the honour of the Eoraan name. But 
the haughty monarch was incapable of the magnanimity 
which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot the provo- 
cation, remembered only the injur}^ and advanced into the 
country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst of blood and 
revenge. The extreme devastation, and promiscuous mas- 
sacre of a savage war, were justified, in the eyes of the 
emperor, and perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel 
equity of retaliation :t and such was the discipline of tbo 
Homans and the consternation of the 'enemy, that Valen- 
tinian repassed the Danube without the loss of a single man. 
As be bad resolved to complete the destruction of the 
Quadi by a second campaign, he Ikod bis winter-quarters 
at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city of 
Presbm'g. While the operations of war were suspended 
by the severity of tlie weather, the Quadi made an bumble 
attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at 
the earnest persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were 
introduced into the imperial council. They approached tho 
throne with bended bodies apd dejected countenances ; and, 
without ' daring to complain of the murder of their- king, 
they affirmed, uith solemn oaths, that the late invasion was 
the crime of some irregular robbers, wliich tlie public 
council of the nation condemned and abhorred. The 

tha widow of Probus ; and the name of Count Equitius, v.-ith less pro- 
priety, but without much injustice, has been substituted iu tbe'text. ■ 

* Julian (Orat. 6, p. lOS.J-represents his friend Iphicles as a. man 
of virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy, ^ 
by adopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. • ' 
t Ammian. 30, 5. Jerome, -who cxaggci-ates the inisfoitune o{ 
Valentinian, j-ofusea him even this last consolation of revenge. Geui- 
■tali vastato solo, efc inullani patriam derelinquena Itom. i, p 20). 
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answer of tlie emperor left tLem tut little to hope from 
Ms clemencT or compassion. He reviled, in. the most 
intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eves, his voice, Ms colour, his ges- 
tures, expressed the violence of his ungovemed fiuy ; and 
while his whole fttime was a^tated with convulsive passion, 
a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his body, and Talen-. 
tiraan fell speecMess into tlie arms of his attendants. Their 
pious care immediately concealed his situation from tho 
crowd; but, in' a few minutes, the emperor of the west 
expired in an agony of pain, reta inin g his senses till the 
last ; and struggling, without success, to declare his inten- 
tions to the generals and ministers who surrounded the 
royal couch.. Yalentinian was about fifty-foirr years of 
age ; and he wanted only one hundred days to accomplish 
the -twelve years of his reign.’^ 

The polygamy of Yalentiman is seriously attested by an 
ecclesiastical historian.f “The empress Severa,” I relate the. 
fable, “ admitted into her familiar society the lovely Justina, 
the daughter of an Italian governor; her admiration of those 
naked charms which she had often seen in the bath, was 
expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise, that the 
emperor was tempted to introduce a second %VTfe into Ms 
•bed; and his pubUc edict extended to all the subjects of 
'the empire, the same domestic privilege which he had 
assumed for himself.” But we may be assured, from the 
evidence of reason, as well as Mstory, that the two mar- 
riages of Yalentinian, with Severa and with Justina, were 
successively contracted •, and that he used the ancient per- 
mission of divorce, wMch was still allowed by the laws, 
^though it was condemned b}' the church. Severa was the 
•mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every claim wMch 

■ could entitle Mm to the undoubted succession of the western 
! ■ ' ' • * 

; * See, on the death of Talentinian, Ammianus (30, 6), Zosimus, 

'{L 4, p. 221), Victor (in Epitom.), Socrates, (1. 4, cl 31,) and Jeromo 
, (in Cbi'on. p. 187, and tom. i, p. 26, ad Heliodor). There is much 
' variety of circumstances among them ; and Ammianus is so eloquent, 

■ that he writes nonsense. f Socrates (L 4, c. 31,) is the only original 

■ ivitness of this foolish story, so i-epugnant to the laws and manners of 
the Eomans, that it scarcely deserves the formal and elaborate disser- 

; tation “of 3L Bonamy (3Iem. de I’Academie, tom. xss, p. 394—405.) 
Tet I would preserve the natural circumstances of the bath ; instead 
of foUo'W'ing ZosimuB, who represents Justina as an old woman, tin 

4 
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empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch, whoso 
glorious reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice 
of his fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth 
year of his age, the royal youth received from the hands of 
his indulgent father the purple robe and diadem, with the 
title of Augustus : the election was solemnly ratified by 
the consent and applause of the armies of Gaul;* and the 
name of Gratian was added to the names of Valentiiiian 
and Yalens, in all the legal transactions of the Koman 
government. By his marriage with the grand-daughter of 
Constantine, the son of Yalentiuian acquired all the here- 
ditary rights of the Flavian famil}' ; which, in a series of 
three imperial generations, were sanctified by time, religion, 
and the reverence of the people. At the death of his father, 
the royal youth was in the seventeenth year of liis age ; and 
his virtues already justified the favourable opinion of the 
army and people. But Gratian resided, without apprehen- 
sion, in the palace of Treves; whilst, at the distance of 
many hundred miles, Yalentinian suddenly expired in the 
c.amp of Bregetio. The passions, which had been so long 
suppressed by the presence of a master, immediately revived 
in the imperial council ; and the ambitious design of reign- 
ing in the name of an infant, was artfully executed by 
Mellohaudes and Equitius, who commanded the detachment 
of the Illyrian and Italian bands. Tiiey contrived the 
most honourable pretences to remove the popular leaders, 
and 'the troops of Gaul, who might have 'asserted the claims 
of the lawful successor: they suggested the necessity, of 
extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies, 
by a bold and decisive measure. The empress J ustiua, who 
had been left in a palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear in the camp 
with the son of the deceased emperor. On the sixth day 
after the death of Yalentinian, the iiAant prince of the same 
name, who was only four years old, was shemi, in the arms 
of his mother, to the legions ; and solemnly invested, by 
military acclamation, with the titles and ensigns of supreme 
power. The impending dangers of a civil war were season- 
ably prevented by the wise and moderate conduct of the 

widow of Jlagnentius. [The polygamy aud edict of Y;ilcatiaian aro 
treated as fables, even by Baronins, According to Eokbel (b'um. Vet 
p. 149), Suvera was “repudiata vcl mortua,” before the second mar- 
riage — E d.) * Ammiaaus (27. O', describes the form of 
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emperor Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of the 
army; declared, that he should always consider the son of 
J ustina as a brother, not as a rival ; and advised the empress, 
n-ith her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, in 
the fair and peaceful province of Italy ; while he assumed 
the more arduous command of the' countries beyond the Alps. 
Gratian dissembled his resentment tiU he could safely punish, 
or disgrace, the -authors of the conspiracy ; and though he 
uniformly behaved -with tenderness and regard to his infant 
colleague, he gradually confounded, in the administration of 
the western empire, the office of a guardian with the autho- 
rity of a sovereign. The government of the Eoraan world 
was exercised in the united names of Valens and his two 
nephews ; but the feeble emperor of the east, who succeeded 
to the rank of his elder brother, never obtained any weight 
or influence in the coimcils of the west.*. 


CHAPTER XXYI. — jtaxxers of the pastor.1iL katioxs. — progress 

OF THE ETOXS, FROM CHIXA TO EUROPE. — FLIGHT OF THE COIHS. — 
, .THEX PASS THE DAX0BE. — GOTmc WAR. — ^DEFEAT AXD DEATH OF 
jVALEXS. — GRATIAX r^'VESTS THEODOSIUS WITH THE EASTERX EHPIRE.' 
" — HIS CHARACTER AXD SUCCESS. — PEACE AXD SEITLE.UEXT OP THE 
*’ 'GOTHS. 

, Iir the second year of the reign of Yalentinian and 
Valens, on the morning of the twenty-first day of July, the 
greatest part of the Eoman world was shaken by a violent 
and destructive earthquake. The impression was communi- 
catefl to the waters ; the shores of the hlediterranean were 
left dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea ; great quantities 

-.of fish were caught with the hand; large vessels were 
stranded on the mud, and a curious spectator'f amused his 
eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplatiDg the various ap- 
pearance of valleys and mountains, which had never, since 

. this military election, and august investiture. Valentinian does not 
appear to have consulted, or even infoianed, the senate of Rome. 
i- * Ammianus, 30, 10. Zoshnus, lib. 4, p. 222, 223. Tillemont has 
proved (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 707 — 709) that Gratian reigned 
in Italj', Africa, and lUyricum. I have endeavoured to express his 
authority over his brother's dominions, as he used it, in an ambi^oua 
style. t Sucb is the bad taste of Ammianus (26, 10) that it is not 
C 3 .sy to distinguish his facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively 
affirms, that he saw the rotten carcase of a ship, ad secundum lapidtHS, 
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the formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. But 
the tide soon returned, ■with tlie weight of an immense and 
irresistible deluge, which was severely felt on the coasts of 
Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egj-pt; large boats 
were transported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, or at 
the distance of two miles from the shore ; the people, uith 
their habitations, were swept away by the waters ; and the 
city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day, 
on- which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the 
inundation. This calamity, the report of which was magni- 
fied from one proidnce to another, astonished and terrified 
the subjects of Borne; and their afirigbted imagination 
enlarged the real extent of a momentary eidl. The}’ recol- 
lected the preceding earthquakes, which had subverted the 
cities of Palestine and Bitbynia; they considered these 
alarming strokes as the prelude only of stUl more dreadful 
calamities, and their fearful vanity was disposed to confound 
the symptoms of a decliuing empire and a sinking world.* 
It was the fashion of the times to attribute every remark- 
able event to the particular will of the Deity ; the altera- 
tions of nature were connected, by an invisible chain, with 
the moral and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; 
and the most sagacious divines could distinguish, according 
to the colour of their respective prejudices, that the estah' 
lishmeut of heresy tended to produce an earthquake ; or 
that a deluge was the inevitable consequence of the progress 
of sin and error. Without presuming to discuss the truth 
or propriety of these lofty speculations, the historian may 
content himself tvith an observation, which seems to be jus- 
tified by experience, that man has much more to fear from 
the passions of his fellow-creatures, than from the convul- 
sions of the elements.f The mischievous efiects of an 

at Methone, or Hodon, in Peloponnesus. ■* The earthquates ind 

inundations are variously described by Libanius (Orat. do vilcUcendi 
Juliani nece, c. 10, in F.abricius, Bibl. Giwc. tom. ■vdi, p. 158, with & 
learned note of Olearius), Zosimus (lib. 4, p. 221), Sozomen (lib. C, a 2), 
Cedrenus (p. 310, 314), and Jerome (in Chrun. jj. 186, aud tom. i, p.’ 
259, in Vit. Hilarion). Ejiidaurus must have been ovenvhelmed, had 
not the prudent citizens pdaced St. Hilarion, an Egypitiau monk, on 
the beach. Ho made the sign of the cross ; the mountain ■wave stopped,' 
bowed, and returned. ■)• Hicsearchus, the peripatelio, composed a 
formal treatise, to prove this obvious truth; which is not the luont 
honourable to the human species (Cicero de OiEciis, 2, 5.) [To 
impress it on the understanding, blend it with character, and so reform 
action, is the province aud duty of religion. But this influence has, 
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earfchquaire or deluge, a liurricane or the irruption of a 
volcano, bear a very inconsiderable proportion to the ordi- 
nary calamities of var, as they are nov moderated by the 
prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure, and exercise the courage of their subjectn, 
in the practice of the military art. But the laws and 
manners of modern nations protect the safetj- and freedom 
of the vanquished soldier; and the peaceful citizen has 
seldom reason to complain, that his life, or even his fortune, 
is exposed to the rage of war. In the disastrous period of 
the fall of the Eoman empire, which may justly be dated 
from the reign of Yalens, the happiness and security of each 
individual were personally attacked; and the arts and 
labours of ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of 
Scythia and Germany. The invasion of the Huns precipi- 
tated on the provinces of the west the Gothic nation, which 
advanced, in less than forty years, from the Danube to the 
Atlantic, and opened a way, by tbe success of their arms, to 
the inroads of so many hostile tribes, more savage than 
themselves. The original principle of motion was concealed 
in the remote countries of the north ; , and tbe curious 
observation of the pastoral life of the Scythians* or 

'unfortunately, been so mixed up with worldly interests and ambitions, 
that hitherto, through such corruptions, it has served rather to aggra- 
vate than repress the evil. — Ed.] * The original Scythians of Herodotus 
(lib. 4, c. 47 — 57, 99 — 101) were confined by the Danube and the Palos 
JIaeotis, within a square of four thousand stadia (four hundred miles). 
See D’Anville, Mem. de I’Acad^mie, tom. xxxv, p. 573 — 591; Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i, lib. 2, p. 155, edit. AVesseling) has marked the gradual 
progress of the name and nation. [AYhen the early Greeks became 
acquainted with their barbarian northern neighbours, they found there 
a people who called themselves GuUn- or Gooten. AVe are interested in 
the name, and in tracing its origin. In the slow development of 
human speech, one race breathed forth its sense of activity and power, 
in terms which we have shaped into go and good and God. Some ety- 
mologists, who deny the affinity of these terms, have yet to learn, that 
the primeval inflections of voice were not so nicely varied, that later 
' difiiuence may be held to disprove original congruity. Of these terms, 
our ancestors employed the second, in their form of Guten, to denote 
• themselves, only meaning thereby to convey to othei-s their own con- 
sciousness of individual prowess and collective strength. This self- 
bestowed appellation, not understood by the Greeks, who heard i^ 
and having no written symbol, was corrupted into Kiiien and Stufliau 
■' and thence the landsNyhere these people were discovered, were denomi- 
nated S?:uth{a. The irtme spread widely, as knowledge became more 
extensive. It attachedSpermanently to that tract of, country; and 
■whatever wandering racesvmight in succession be its temporary tenant^ 
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Tartars,* will illustrate tlie latent cause of these destructive 
emigrations, 

were all incliscrimiruitelr called, as we now u;e the word, Scj'thiaiw. 
The GuUn, as they laulciplied and strayed towards the west, divided, 
as we have seen, into various tribes. Many retainsd their common 
designation, and carried it in opposite directions throughout Europe. 
Others distinguished themselves by epithets, descriptive of personal 
features, or social habits, or local peculitirities. Emerged from their 
ancient nurseiy, thej- apjpeared on the theatre of historic action, under 
these several denominations, eometimes warring with each other, some- 
times with their Celtic forerunners and Sclavonian pursuers, and at 
last tormidahly contending with the power of home. One of the most 
eminent among these was the SuevI, whose name, ratUcally connected 
with the German Schurchen and Schiceifeii, denoted the Sicift. But the 
greater part of these early distinctions were merged in the designations 
which confederated tribes assumed, such as the Allc-mannen, the Gar- 
•mannen, the Dealer, or Teutons, and the Franlxn. From the two first 
of these are formed the terms by which the inhabitants of Germany are 
at this day knowui to us and to the French ; and from the third that 
of Dcutschcn, by which they are known to themselves. Adelung, in his 
MTirterbuch (rob iii, p. 133S) derives this from Dcut, which signified of 
old, a near relation or friend, “einennahen Verieandicn odtr Freund” 
and was used by the Goths as thiod, and by the Anglo-Sasons as iheod, 
to denote, first a fraternity, and then a people. Hence the Dcuten, 
whom the Romans called Teutonea, meant “ die alliirlcn," the allied 
or leagued, aud a confederation of before separate tribes might for a 
time appropriate the name to themselves, to he relinquished when their 
union ceased. How the necessity for co-operation maintained it at last 
among themselves, though only occasionally mentioned by the Latin 
writers, is evident in the perpetuity svhicb it has secured. It is remark- 
able, that the multitudinous host, by which Rome was threatened 
(a.u.c. 640), was made up of two such combinations. In a former note 
it has been shown, that the Cimbri were such n league of Celtic tribes, 
and now we .see that the Teutoues, who joined them, were a similar 
Gothic gathering. This accords with Plutarch, who (tom. i, p. 411) 
represents them as a vdxturc of races, aud with Eutropius, who (lib. ^ 
calls them a conspiracy to extinguish the Roman power. Asicient 
writers, regarding the Goths, wherever found, as one and the same 
separate nation, aud not as difierent sections of one great race, ima- 
gined forthem a strange course of wandering, and devised a conjectural 
Bystem of ethnics, by which the}- benildered themselves and have mis- 
led others. We can only make our way through their contradictions 
and confusions, by the light of modem languages ; and it was not until 
after Gibbon’s time, that the Gothic ray of this light began to shine. 
He would not otherwise have so ei-rcd, as to use, as he says in his next 
note, “ indiilerentl}- the appelhitious of Senthians or Tartars.” It is not 
because at distant periods they are met %Yith in the same regions, in 
the same stage of progress, and with the same habits, that two races bo 
perfectly distinct from each other, may be so confounded. — E d.] 

* The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and 
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The different characters that mark the civilized nations of 
the globe, may be ascribed to the use, and the abuse, of 
reason; vrhich so variously shapes, and so artificially com- 
poses, the manners and opinions of a European, or a 
Chinese. But the operation of instinct is more sure and 
eimple than that of reason: it is much easier to ascertain 
the appetites of a quadruped than the speculations of a 
philosopher; and the savage tribes of mankind, as thej 
approach nearer to the condition of animals, preserve a 
stronger resemblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural consequence 
of the imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar 
situation, their mants, their desires, their enjoyments, still 
continue the same; and the influence of food or climate, 
■which, in a more improved state of society, is suspended, or 
subdued, by so many moral causes, most po'werfully contri- 
butes to form, and to maintain, the national character of 
barbarians. In every aga the immense .plains of Scythia 
or Tartaiy have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters 
and shepherds, whose indolence reftises to cultivate the 
earth, and whose restless spirit disdains the confinement of 
a sedentary life. In every age, the Scythians and Tartars 
have been renowned for their invincible courage and rapid 
conquests. The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly over- 
■tumed by the shepherds of the north ; and their arms have 
spread terror and devastation over the most fertile and war- 
like countries of Europe.* On this occasion, as well as on 
many others, the sober historian is forcibly awakened from 
a pleasing vision ; and is compelled, with some reluctance, to 
confess, that the pastoral manners, which have been adorned 
with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are much 

at length the subjects, of the Moguls. In the -rictorious armies of 
Zinghis Khan and his successors, the Tartars formed the -rauguard ; 
and. the name, which first reached the ears of foreigners, was applied to 
the whole nation. (Freret, in the Hist." de I’Academie, tom. sviii, p. 60.) 
In speaking of all, or any, of the northern .shepherds of Europe or Asia, 

■ I'indifferently use the appellations of Scythians, or Tartars. 

\* Imperium Ashe ^er quaesivere; ipsi perpetuo ah alieno imperio, 
.aut invicti, aut intacti mansere. Since the time of Justin (2, 2) they 
have multiplied this account Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x, c. 6i, 
Ggngrale, c. 156) has abridged the Tartar conquests : 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar. 

Has Scjthia breathed the living cloud of war. 
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better adapted to tbe fierce and cruel\habits of a military 
life. To illustrate tbis observation, I sliall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of 'warriors, in the three 
important articles of, I. Their diet; 11. Their habitations ; 
and, in. Their exercises. The naiTatives of antiquity are 
justified -by the experience of modern times;'* and the banks 
of the Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, ■wiU 
indifferently present the same uniform spectacle of similar 
and native manners.f 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordi- 
nary and wholesome food of a cholized people, can be obtained 
only by the patient toil of the husbandman'. Some of the 
happ3* savages who dwell between the tropics are plentifully 
nourished h}' the liberality of nature ; but in the climates of 
the north, a nation of shepherds is reduced to their flocks 
and herds, pihe skilful practitioners of the medical ark will 
determine (if they are able to determine) how far the temper 
of the human mind may be afifected by the use of animal or 
of vegetable food ; and whether the common association of 
carnivorous and cruel, dcsen'es to be considered in any other 
light than that of an iimocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice 
of humanity.! Yet if it be true, that the sentiment o. 
compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the sight and 
practice of domestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid 
objects wliich are disguised by the arts of European refine- 

* The fourth hook of Herodotus affords a curious, though imperfect, 
portrait of the Scj'thians. Among the moderns, who describe the uni- 
fonn scone, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expresses his 
native feelings ; and his Genealogical Histoiy of the Tatars has been 
copiously illustrated by the French and English editors. Carpil\, 
Ascelin, and Rubrucjuis (in the Hist, des Voyages, tom. rti) rcpre.senC, 
the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I have added 
Gerbillon, and the other Jesuits (Description de la Chine, par Du Halde, 
tom. iv), who accurately surveyed the Chinese Tartary ; and that 
honest and intelligent traveller, Bell of Antermony (two volumes in 
4to., Glasgov.-, 17G3). + The Uzbecks arc the most altered from 

their piimitivo manners ; 1. by .the profession of the Mahometan ; 
religion ; and 2. by the po.s.HC3sion of the cities and harvests of the great '• 
Bucharia. J 11 eat certain que les grands mangeura do viande sont- 
cu giinCial cruels et feroces plus que les autres homines. Cette obser- 
vation eat de tons lieux, et de tons les terns : la barbaric Angloi.se est 1 
mnnuc, Ac. (Emile do Kous.seau, tom. i, p. 27i‘.) MTiatcvcr we may^ 
Ihinh of the genenal observation, we shall not easily allow the truth of his ' 
Jiamplo._ The gaodnatured complaints of Plidarch, and the pathetio 
lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by escitiug our Ei»nsibiUty. 
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ment, are esliibite^in. their naked and most disgnstinn' 
eimplicity, in the te^t of a Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or 
the sheep, are slaughtered hr the same hand from -n-hich 
they„yere accustomed to receive their daily food ; and th& 
bleeding limbs are served, -with very little preparation, ou 
the table of their unfeeling murderer. In the nulitaiy pro- 
fession, and especially in the conduct of a numerous arm’j, 
the exclusive use of animal food appears to be productive of 
the most solid advantages. Com is a bulky and perishable 
commodity : and the large magazines, "which are indisnen- 
sably necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be 
slowly transported by tbe labour of men or borses. But 
the flocks and herds "which accompany the march of the 
Tartars, afibrd a sure and increasing supply of flesh and 
milk : in the far greater part of the uncultivated waste, the 
vegetation of the grass is quick and luxuriant ; and there 
are few places so extremely barren, that the hardy cattle of 
the north cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply 
is multiplied and prolonged, by the imdistingnishiag appe- 
tite, and patient abstinence, of the Tartars. They indiffe- 
rently feed on the flesh of those animals that have been 
kUled for the table, or have died of disease. Horse-flesh, 
■which in every age and country has been proscribed by the 
civflized nations of Europe and Asia, they devour "with 
peculiar greediness; and this singular taste facilitates the 
success of their military operations. The active cavahy of 
Scythia is always followed, in their most distant and rapid 
incursions, by an adequate number of spare horses, which 
may he occasionally used, either to redouble the speed, or to 
satisfy the hunger, of the barbarians. Hlany are the re 
sources of courage and poverty. 'Wben the forage round 
a camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the 
greatest part of their cattle, and preserve their flesh, either 
smoked or dried in the sun. On the sudden emergency of 
a hasty' march, they provide themselves "with a sufficient 
quantity of bttle balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they occasionally dissolve in water ; and this unsub- 
stantial diet "wiU support, for many days, the life, and even 
the spirits, of the patient warrior. But this extraordinaiy 
abstinence, which the Stoic would approve, and the hemit 
might envy, is commonly succeeded by the most voracious 
indulgence of appetite. 'The "wines of a happier climate are. 
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the most grateful present, or the most valuable commodity", 
that can he ofFeied to the Tartars ; and the only example of 
their industry seems to consist in the art of exti-acting from 
mare’s milk a fermented liquor, which possesses a very 
strong power of intoxication. Like the animals of prey, 
the savages, both of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty; and their 
stomach is inui’ed to sustain, without much inconvenience, 
the opposite e:^eme3 of hunger and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people 
of soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of 
an extensive and cultivated country; and some time must 
elapse before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be 
assembled under the same standard, either to defend their 
own confines, or to invade the territories of the adjacent 
tribes. The progress of manufaetures and commerce in- 
sensibly collects a large multitude within the walls of a 
city; but these citizens are no longer soldiers; and the 
arts which adorn and improve the state of civil society, 
corrupt the habits of the military life. The pastoral man- 
ners of the Scythians seem to unite the dift’erent advantages 
of simplicity and refinement. The iudividuals of the same 
tribe are constantly assembled, but they are assembled in a 
camp; and the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds 
is animated by mutual support and emulation. The houses 
of the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval 
form, which .allbrd a cold and dirtj^ hahitatiou for the 
promiscuous youth of hoth sexes. The palaces of the rich 
consist of wooden huts, of such a size that they may be 
conveniently fixed ' on large wagons, and drawn hy a team 
perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the 
approach of night, within the protection of the camp. The 
necessity of preventing tlie most mischievous confusion,' 
in such a perpetual concourse of men and animals, must’ 
gradually introduce, iu the distribution, the order, nud the 
guard, of the eucampment, the rudiments of the military 
art. As soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, makes a regular 
march to some fresh pastures; and thus acquires iu the 
ordinary occupations of the pastoral life, the practical know- 
laige oi' one of the most important and diflicult operations 
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of war. The choice of stations is regulated hy the differ- ^ 
ence of the seasons: in -the summer, the Tartars advance 
towards the north, and pitch their tents on the banks of 
a river, or,, at least, in the neighbourhood of a running 
stream. But in the winter they return to the south, 
and shelter their camp behind some convenient eminence, 
against the winds which are chilled in their passage over 
the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These manners are 
admirably adapted to diffuse, among the wandering tribes, 
the spirit, of emigration and conquest. The connection 
between the people and their territory is pf so frail a tex- 
ture, that it may be broken by the slightest accident. , The 
camp, and not the soil, is the native country of the genuine 
Tartar. "Within the precincts of that camp, his family, his 
companions, his property, are always included ; and in the 
most distant marches he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear, or valuable, or famUiar, in his eyes. The 
thirst of rapine, the fear or the resentment of. injury, the 
impatience of servitude, have, in every age, been sufficient 
causes to urge the tribes of Sejdilua boldly to advance into 
some unlmown countries, where they might hope to find a 
more plentiful subsistence, or a less formidable enemy. 
The revolutions of the north have frequently determined 
the fate of the south ; and in the conflict of hostile nations, 
the victor and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been driven, from the confines of China to those of Ger- 
many.* These great emigrations, which have been some- . 
times executed with almost incredible diligence, were 
rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the climate. 
It is well known that the cold of Tartary is much, more 
severe than in the midst of the temperate zone might 
reasonably be expected ; this uncommon rigour is attribu- 
ted to the height of the plains, which rise, especially 
towards the east, more than half a mile above the level of 
thejsea; and to the quantity of saltpetre, with which the, 
seal is deeply impregnated.f In the winter season, the 

> * These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by 31. de Guignes 
fHistoire des Huns, tom. i, 2), a skilful and laborious interpreter of 
the Chinese language; who has thus laid open new and important 
scenes in the history of mankind, t A plain in the Chinese 

Tartary, only eighty leagues from the great wall, was found by the 
missionaries to be three thousand geometrical paces above the level o. 
the sea,. Montesquieu, who has rised, ond abused, the relations t* 
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broad and rapid rivers, that discharge their waters into the 
Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are' strongly frozen; 
the fields are covered with a bed of snow ; and the fugitive 
or victorious tribes may securely traverse, with their fami- 
lies, their wagons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard 
surface of an immense plain- 

ill. 'The -pastoral life, compared with the labours of 
agriculture and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of 
idleness; and as the most honourable shepherds of the 
Tartar race devolve on their captives the domestic manage- 
ment of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by 
any servile and assiduous cares. But this leisure, instead 
of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of love and har- 
mony, is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary exer- 
cise of the chase. The plains of Tartary are filled with a 
strong and serviceable breed of horses, which are easily 
trained for the purposes of war and hunting. The Scythians 
of every age have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders: 
and constant practice had seated them so firmly on horse- 
back, that they were supposed by strangers to perform the 
ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to 
sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. They excel 
in the dexterous management of the lance : the long Tartar 
bow is drawn with a nervous arm, and the weighty arrow 
is directed to its object with unerring aim, and irresistible 
force. These arrows are often pointed against the harm- 
less animals of the desert, which increase and multiply in 
the absence of their most formidable enemy, the hare, the 
goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the 
antelope. The vigour and patience both of the" men and 
horses are continually exercised by the fatigues of the 
chase ; and the plentiful supply of game contributes to the 
subsistence, and even luxury, of a Tartar camp. • But the 
exploits of the hunteps of Scythia are not confined to tbn 
destruction of timid or innoxious beasts ; they boldly en- 
counter the angry wild-boar when he turns against his 
pursuers, excite the sluggish courage of the bear, ■, and 
provoke the fury of the tiger, as he slumbers in the thicket. 
Where there is danger, there may be glory : and the mode 

travellers, deduces the revolutions of Asia from this important cir- 
aumstancc, that heat and cold, weakness and strength, touch each 
other without any temperate zonec (Esprit des Lois, hb. 17, c. S.) 

Ton. HI. li 
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of hunting which' opens the fairest field to the exertions of 
valour, may justly be considered as the image and as the 
school of war. The general hunting-matches, the pride and 
delight of the Tartar princes, compose an instructive exer- 
cise for their numerous cavahy. A circle is drawn, of many 
miles in circumference, to encompass the game of an exten- 
sive district, and the troops that form the circle regularly 
advance towards a common centre ; where the captive 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to the 
darts of the hunters. In this march, which frequently con- , 
tinues many days, the cavalry are obliged to climb the hills , 
to swim the rivers, and to wind through the valleys, with- 
out interrupting the prescribed order of their gradual pro- 
gress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye and 
their steps to a remote object ; of preserving their inter- 
vals ; of suspending or accelerating their pace, according 
to the motions of the troops on their right and left; and\ 
of watching and repeating the signals of their leaders. 
Their leaders study, in this practical school, the most 
important lesson of the military art ; the prompt and accu- 
rate judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To 
employ against a human enemy the same patience and 
valour, the same skill and discipline, is the only alteration 
which is required in real war ; and the amusements of the 
chase serve as a prelude to the conquest of an empire.* 

The political society of the ancient Germans has the 
appearance of a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. 
The tribes of Scj.'thia, distinguished by the modern appella- 
tion of Sordes, assume the form of a numerous and increas- 
ing famil y ; which, in the course of successive generations, 
has been propagated from the same original stock. The 
meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars preserve, with 
conscious pride, the inestimable treasure of their genealogy ; 
and whatever distinctions of rank may have been introduced 
by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutur 
ally respect themselves, and each other, as the descendants 

* Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, L 3, a 7,) represents the full 
glo^ and extent of the Mogul chase. The Jesuits, Gerbillon and 
Verbiest, followed the emperor Kamhi when he hunted in Tarta^. 
(Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tom. iv, p. 81. 290, &c. folio edit) 
His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar, discipline with the 
IftWB and learning of China, describes (Eloge de Moutden, p. 273 — ' 
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of the first founder of the tribe. The custom, -which still 
prevails, of adopting the bravest and most faitliful of the 
captives, may countenance the very probable suspicion, 
that this extensive consangninitv- is, in a great measure, 
legal and fictitious. But the useful prejudice, which has 
obtained the sanction of time and opinion, produces the 
efiects of truth; the haughty barbarians jdeld a cheerful 
and voluntary obedience to the head of their blood; and 
their chief, or mursa, as the representative of their great 
father, exercises the authorit}- of a judge in peace, and of a 
leader in -war. In the origintd state of the pastoral world, 
each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a modern 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a Jarge and 
separate family ; and the limits of their pecub'ar territories 
were -gradually fixed hj' superior force, or mutual consent. 
But the constant operation of various and permanent causes 
contributed to unite the vagrant hordes into national com- 
munities, imder the command of a supreme head. The 
weak were desirous of support, and the strong were ambi- 
tious of dominion ; tlie power which is the result of union 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the adjacent 
tribes; and, as the vanquished were freely admitted to 
share the advantages' of victor);, the most valiant chiefs 
hastened to range themselves aud'their\followers under the 
formidable standard of a confederate nation.-.. The most 
successful of the Tartar princes assumed the military, com- 
mand, to which he was entitled by the superiority either 
of merit or of power.. He -was raised to the throne by the 
acclamations of his equals ; and the title of JOtan expresses, 
in the language of the north of Asia, the full extent of the 
regal dignity. The right of hereditary succession was long 
confined to the blood of the founder of the monarchy ; and 
at this moment all the khans who reign from Crimea to the 
wall of China, are the lineal descendatits of the renowned 
Zingis.* But, as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the field, the 

2S5), as a poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed as a sports- 
man. * See the second volume of the Genealogical History ot 

the Tartars, and the list of the khans, at the end of the life of Gengis 
or Zingifi. Under the reign . of Timur, or Tamerlauc, one of hh 
subjects, a descendant of Zingis etill bore the regal appellation of 
than ; end the conqueror of Asia contented himself with the title 
emir, or sultan. Abulghazi, p.vrtS, c. 4. D’Herbelot, Bibliothbqc.? 
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claims of an infant are often disregarded ; and some royal 
kinsman, distinguished by his age and Talour, is intrusted 
■nith the syord and sceptre of his predecessor. Two dis- 
tinct and regular taxes are levied on the tribes, to support 
the dignitj’ of their national monarch, and of their peculiar 
chief ; and each of those contributions amounts to the tithe 
both of their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sove- 
reign enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of his people; and 
as his own domestic riches of flocks and herds increase in a 
much larger proportion, he is able plentifully to maintain 
the rustic splendour of bis court, to reward the most 
deserving or the most favoured of his followers, and to 
obtain, from the gentle influence of corruption, the obedi- 
ence which might be sometimes refused to the stem man- 
dates, of authority. The manners of his subjects, accus- 
tomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, might excuse, in 
their eyes, such partial acts of tyranny as would excite the 
horror bt a civilized people ; but the power of a despot has 
never been acknowledged m the deserts of Scitl'ia. , The 
immediate jurisdiction of th6>'; kAnn..’e.r'''"flued within the 
limits of his own tribe ; and' the exercise of his royal pre- 
rogative has been moderated by the ancient institution of a 
national council. The^Coroultai,* or Diet of the Tartars, 
was regularly hel<l- ih~ the spring and autumn, in the midst 
of a plain ; ii'here the princes of the reigning family, and 
thp-^:wu"sas of the respective tribes, might conveniently 
assemble on horseback, with their martial and numerous 
trains; and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the 
strength, must consult the inclination, of an armed people. 
The rudiments of a feudal government may be discovered in 
the constitution of the Scythian or Tartar nations ; but the 
perpetual conflict of those hostile nations has sometimes 
terminated in the establishment of a powerful and despotic 
empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute, and fortified 
by the .arms, of dependent kings, has spread his conquests 
over Eimope or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the north 
have submitted to the confinement of arts,, of laws, and of 
cities ; and the introduction of luxury, after destroying the 

Orientale, p. 178. * See the diets of the ancient Huns (De Guignes, 

tom. ii, p. 26) and a curious description of those of Zingis. (Vie de 
Gengiscan, L 1, c. 6 ; 1. 4, c. 11.) Such assemblies are frequently men- 
tioned in the Persian history of Timur ; though they served only to 
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and contemporary historians. The annals of China* illus- 
trate the state and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which 
may still he distinguished by the vague appellation of Scy- 
thians, or Tartars ; the vassals, the enemies, and sometimes 
the conquerors of a great empire, whose policy has 
tmiformly opposed the blind and impetuous valour of the 
barbarians of the north. Prom the mouth of the Danube 
to the sea of Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia is about 
one hundred and ten degrees, wliich, in that parallel, are 
equal to more than five thousand miles. The latitude of 
these extensive deserts cannot be so easily, or so accurately, 
measured ; but from the fortieth degree, which touches the 
wall of China, we may securely advance above a thousand 
miles to the northward, till our progress is stopped bv' the 
excessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead of 
the anunated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke that 
issues from the earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the 
■ subterraneous dwellings of the Tongouses and the kSa- 
moiedes j the want of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied 
by the use of reindeer, and of large dogs; and the con- 
querors of the earth insensiblj' degenerate into a race of 
deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound 
of arms.f 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens threatened the 
empire of Pome, had been formidable, in a much earlier 
period, to the empire of China.J Their ancient, perhaps 

Beven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first history of 
China. His labours were illustrated and continued by a series of one 
hundred and eighty historians. The substance of their worlw is still 
extant; and the most considerable of them are now deposited in the 
king of France’s Kbrary. * China has been illustrated by tliu 

labours of the French ; of the missionaries at Pekin, and Messrs. Freret 
and De Guignes at Fails. The substance of the three preceding notes 
ia extracted from the Oioa-lHn'j, with the preface and notes of 
M. de Guignes, Paris, 1770; the Tong-Kicn-Kang-Mou, translated by' 
P. de Mailla, under the name of Hist Generale do la Chine, -tom. i, 
p. 99 — 200 ; the MiJmoires but la Chine. Paris, 1770, fee. tom. i, p. 1 — 
323; tom. ii, p. 5 — 361; the Histoire des Huns, tom. i, p. 4 — 131; 
tom. V, p. 345 — 302 : and the MOmoircs de I'AeadOraio des Inicriji- 
tl.ons, tom. X, p. 377 — 102; tom. xv, p. 495 — 501 ; tom. xviii, p. 17 j — 
295 ; tom. xxxvi, p. 104 — 23S. + See the Histoire GOnOmle dcs 

Voyages, tom. xviii, and the Genealogical History, voh ii, p. 020 — Odl. 

J SL do Guignes {tom. ii, p. 1 — ^121) has given tlic original hi.-tory 
of the ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography of their 
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their original seat. Tvas an extensive, though dry and barren 
tract of country, immediately on the north side of the great 
•wall. Their place is at present occupied by the forty-nine 
hordes or banners of the Mongoas, a pastoral nation, ■which 
consists of about two hundred thousand families.* But the 
valour of the. Huns had extended the narrow limits of their 
dominions ; . and their fustic chiefs, who assumed the appel- 
lation of Tanjou, gradually became the conquerors, and the 
sovereigns, of a formidable empire. Towards the east, their 
victorious arms were stopped only by the ocean ; and the 
tribes which are thinly scattered between the Amoor and 
the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered, with reluctance, to 
the standard of the Huns. On the west, near the head of 
the Irtish, in the valleys of Imaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies. ■ One of the 
lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued- in a single expedition 
twenty-six nations; the Igours,t distinguished above the 
Tartar race by the use of letters', were in the number of his 

country (tom. i, part 2, p. 55 — 63) seems to comprise o part of their 
conquests, [Gibbon has here made an able and judicious use of the 
best materials at his command, for composing the history of the Huns. 
But later researches have overthrown his work, by demolishing the 
hypothesis of 31. de Guigues, on which it is constructed. Those who 
destroyed are not, however, exactly agreed on what ought to replace 
the wreck, -31031 of them regard the Huns as a “ powerful nomadic 
people of 3Iongolian race, quite distinct from the southern Asiatics 
and the Europeans, and they make their appearance like the other 
nations of the table-lands of Upper Asia.” (Niebuhr’s Lectures, voL 
iii, p. 317. 330.) Humboldt, in his “Views of Nature,” (p. 5) seems 
to adopt the theory of 31. de Guignes and its eloquent exposition by 
Gibbon; but afterwards (p. 81) inclines to the opinion of Klaproth, 
who derives the Huns from “a Finnish race of the Uralian mountains, 
which race has been variously interinixed with Germans, Turks, and 
Samoiedes.” The inquiry is too remotely connected with the subject 
of this history, to demand the sacrifice of labour and space for 
a lengthened note. It is enough for us to know, that the Huns, like 
all their predecessors, came from the same regions, where, restricted 
in their wandering courses by the ocean on every side hut the ■west, 
they poured out their hordes in that direction upon Europe. If 
tliey have not been much misrepresented by historians, their descend- 
ants must have greatly improved by their mixture ■with other races, 
— Ed.] See in Du Halde (tom. iv, p. 18 — 65), a circumstantial 

description, rvith a correct map, of the country of the 3Iongous. 

f The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into three branches ; hunters, 
shepherds, and husbandmen; and the last class was despised by the 
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or "by tlie most lofty mountains. They spread themselves 
at once over the face of the country ; and their rapid impe- 
tuosity surprised, astonished, and disconcerted, the grave 
and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The emperor 
Kaoti,* a soldier of fortune, whose personal merit had raised 
him to the throne, marched against the Huns with those 
veteran troops which had been trained up in the civil wars 
of China. But he was soon surrounded by the barbarians ; 
■ and, after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless of 
relief, was reduced to purchase his deliverance by an igno- 
minious capitulation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives 
• .were dedicated to the arts of peace, or the luxury of the 

J jajace, submitted to a more permanent disgrace. They too 
lastily confessed the insufBciency of arms and fortifications. 
They were too easily conrinced that, while the blazing sig- 
nals announced on every side the approach of the Htms, the 
Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, 
and the cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the inces- 
sant labour of ineffectual marches.f A regular payment of 
money and silk was stipulated as the condition of a tem- 
porary and precarious peace; and the wretched expedient 
of disguising a real tribute, under the names of a gift or 
subsidy, was practised by the emperors of China, as well as 
by those of Eome. But there still remained a more dis- 
graceful article of tribute, which violated the sacred feelings 
of humanity and nature. The hardships of the savage life, 
which destroy in their infancy the cliildren who are horn 
' with a less healthy and robust constitution, introduced a 
remarkable disproportion bet« een the numbers of the two 
sexes. The Tartars are an ugly, and even deformed race ; 
and, while they consider their own women as the instru- 
; ments of domestic labour, their desires, or rather their 

•. .China is mentioned by Dn Halde (tom. ii, p. 45) and De Guignes (tom. 

ii, p. 59). * See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de 

, la Chine, published at Pari.s, 1777, &c. tom. i, p. 442 — 522. This 
" voluminous work is the translation (by the P. de Slajlla) of the -Tong- 
Kieri'Kang-Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the great history of 
' Semakouang (a.d, 1054) and his continuators. + See a free and 

ample memorial, presented by a mandarin to the emperor Venti 
(before Christ ISO — 157), in Du Halde (tom. ii,p. 412 — 42C), from a col- 
lection of state jnpers, marked with the red pencil by Kamhi himself, 
(p. 3S4 — 612). Another memorial from the minister of war (Kang- 
Moo, tom. ii, p. 555) supplies some curious circumstances of the man- 
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tbe superiority wliich they derived from the temper of their 
arms, their chariots of -war, and the service of their Tartar 
auxiliaries. The camp of the Tanjou was surprised in the 
midst of sleep and intemperance : and though the monarch 
of the Huns bravely cut his way through the ranks of the 
enemy, he, left above fifteen thousand of his subjects on the 
field of battle. Tet this signal victor}’-, which was preceded 
and followed by many bloody engagements, contributed 
much less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, than 
the efiectual policy which was employed to detach the tribu- 
■tary nations from their obedience. Intimidated by the 
arms, or allured by the promises, of Vouti and his succes- 
sors, the most considerable tribes, both of the east and of 
the west, disclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. TVliile 
some acknowledged themselves the allies or vassals of the 
empire, they all became the implacable enemies of the Huns : 
and the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as they 
were reduced to their native strength, might, perhaps, have 
been contained -within the walls, of one of the great and 
populous cities of China.* The desertion of his subjects,' 
and the perplexity of a civil war, at length compelled the 
Tanjou himself to renounce the dignity of an independent 
sovereign, and the freedom of a warlike and high-spirited 
nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of the 
monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and the emperor 
himself "with all the honours that could adorn and disguise 
the triumph of Chinese vanity .t A magnificent palace was 
prepared lor bis reception ; his place was assigned above all 
the princes of the royal family ; and the patience of the bar- 
barian king was exhausted by the ceremonies of a banquet, 
which consisted of eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn 
pieces of music. But he performed, on his knees, the duty 
of a respectful homage to the emperor of China; pro- 
nounced, in his o-mi name, and in the name of his succes- 

drawn. * This expression is used in the memorial to the 

emperor “VentL • (D-j Halde, tom. ii, p. 417.) Without adopting the 
exaggerations of Marco Polo and Isaac 'Vossius, -we may mtionally 
allow for Peldn, two millions of inhahitants. The cities of the south, 
which contain the manufactures of China, are still more populoua 
f See the Kang-Mou, tom. iis, p. 150, and the subsequent events, 
under the proper years. This memorable festival is celebrated in the 
Eloge de Moukden, and explained in a note by the P, Gaubil, p. 89, 90, 
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sors, a perpetual oatli of fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a 
seal, which was bestowed as the emblem of his regal depen- 
dence. After this humiliating submission, the Tanjous 
sometimes departed from their allegiance, and seized the 
favourable moments of war and rapine ; but the monarchy 
of the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken by civil 
dissension, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. One of 
* the princes of the nation was urged, by fear and ambition, 
to retire towards the south with eight hordes, which com- 
posed between forty and fifty thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on 
the verge of the Chinese provinces ; and his copstant attach- , 
ment to the service of the empire was secured by weak- 
ness and the desire of revenge. Prom the time of tliis fatal 
schism, the Huns of the north continued to languish about 
fifry years ; till they were oppressed ou every side by their 
foreign and domestic enemies. The proud inscription of a 
column,* erected on a lofty mountain, announced to pos- 
terity, that a Chinese army had marched seven liunared 
miles into the heart of their country. The Sienpi,t a tribe 
of Oriental -Tartars, retaliated tbe injuries which they had 
formerly sustained : and the power of tbe Tanjous, after a 
reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterty destroyed 
before the end of the first century of the Christian era.J 
The fate of the vanquished Hubs was diversified by the 
various influence of character and situation. § Above one 
hundi-ed thousand persons, tbe poorest, indeed, and the most 
pusillanimous, of tbe people, were contented to remain in 
their native country, to renounce their peculiar name and 
origin, and to mingle with tbe victorious nation of the 
Sienpi. Fifty-eight hordes, about two hundred thousand 
men, ambitious of a more honourable servitude, retired 
towards tbe south, implored the protection of the emperors 

* This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, president 
of the Tribunal of History. (Kang-SIou, tom. iii, p. 392.) Similar 
monuments have been discovered in many parts of Tartary, (Hist, 
des Huns, tom. ii, p. 122.) tM.de Guignes (tom. i, p. 189) has 

inserted a short account of the SienpL The era of the Huns is 

placed, by the Chinese, one thousand two hundred and ten years 
before Christ. But the series of their kings does not commence till 
the year 230. (Hist, dcs Huns, tom. ii, p. 21. 123.) g The various 
accidents, the downfal and flight of the Huns, are related in the Kang- 
Mou, tom. iii, v. S8. 91, 95. 189, See. The small numbers of each hords 
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of China, and were permitted to inhabit, and to guard, the 
extreme frontiers of the pronnce of Chansi and the territory 
of Ortons. But the most rrarlike and powerful tribes of 
the Huns maintained, in their adverse fortune, the un- 
daunted spirit of their ancestors. The western world Avas 
open to their’ valour ; and they resolved, xinder the conduct 
of their hereditary chieftains, to discover and subdue some 
remote country, which was still inaccessible to the arms of 
the Sienpi, and to the laws of China.* The course of their 
emigration soon carried them bej'ond the mountains of 
Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese geography : but we 
are able to distinguish the two great dirisions of these 
formidable exiles, which directed their march towards the 
Oxus, and towards the Volga. The first of these colonies 
established their dominion in the fruitful and extensive 
plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the Caspian; 
where they preserved the name of Huns, with the epithet 
of Euthalites, or Hepthalites. Their manners were softened, 
and even their features were insensibly imJ)roTed, by the 
mildness of the climate, and their long residence in a 
flourishing province, f which might still retain a faint im- 
pre.ssion of the arts of Greece.^ The VTiite Huns, a name 
which they derived from the change of their complexion, 
soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, which, 
under the appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a tem- 
porary splendour, was the residence of the king, who exer- 

may he ascribed to their losses and divisions. * IL de Guignes 

has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through the vast deserts 
of Tartary (tom, ii, p. 123, 277, &c. 325, &c.) f 3Iohammed, 

sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana, when it was invaded (a.d. 
1218) by Zingis and bis Sloguls. The Oriental historians (see D’Her- 
belot. Petit de la Croix, &c.) celebrate the populous cities which he 
rniued, and the fruitful country which he desolated. In the next 
century, the same proAdnces of Chorasmia and ilawaralnahr were 
described by Abulfeda. ■ (Hudson, Geograpli. 3Iinor. tom, iii.) Their 
actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the Tartars, 
p. 423 — 469. [According to Humboldt (Yiews of Hature, p. SO, 81,) 
“the northern Huns, a rude people of herdsmen, of a bl.ackish-brown 
complexion,” were a distinct race from tbe svathern Huns, or 
Hajatehah, who had fairer skins, pursued agriculture, or dwelt in 
towns, and were frequently termed White Suns . — Ed.] 

J Justin (41. 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings 
of Bactriaua. To their industry I should ascribe . the new and 
extraordinary trade; which transported the merchandises of Indiis 
into Europe by the Ox'os, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis, 
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cised a legal autlioritj' over an obedient people. Their 
luxury vras maintained by the labour of the Sogdians ; and 
the only vestige of them ancient barbarism, vas the custom 
■which, obliged all the companions, perhaps to the number of 
twentjg who had shared the liberality of a wealth)^ lord, to. 
be buried alive in the same grave.* The vicinity of the 
Huns to the provinces of Persia, involved them in frequent 
and bloody contests with the power of that monarchy. But 
they respected, in peace, the faith of treaties — in war, the 
dictates oP humanit}' ; and their memorable victory over 
Peroses, or Piruz, displayed the moderation, as well as the 
valour, of the barbarians. The second division of their 
countrymen, the Huns, who gradually advanced towards 
the north-west, were exercised by the hardships of a colder 
climate, and a more laborious march. Necessity compelled 
them to exchange the silks of China for the furs of Siberia ; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obliterated ; 
and the native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by 
their intercourse with the savage tribes, ■vs'ho were compared, 
with some propriety, to the wild beasts of the desert. Their 
independent spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession 
of the Tanjous ; and while each horde was governed by its 
peculiar mursa, their tumultuary council directed the public 
measures of tlie whole nation. As late as the thirteenth 
century, their transient residence, on the eastern hanks of 
the A^olga, was attested by the name of Great Himgarj-.f 
In the winter, they descended with their flocks and herds 
towards the mouth of tliat mighh" river ; and their summer 
excursions readied as high as the Latitude of Saratoff, or 
perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Such at least were the 
recent limits of the black Calmucks, J wlio remained about a 
century under the protection of Ilussia ; and who have since 
returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Cliinese 

and the Euxino. The other waj-s, both of the land and sea,- wore 
possessed hy the Seleucides and the Ptolemies (See L'Esiirit de.s Lois, 
1. 21.) [Clinton (F. H. iii, 315) has collected an account of the seven 
kings of Bactriana, from Justin, Polybius, Strabo, and Plutarch. — En.] 

* Procopius de Bell. Peroico, 1. 1, c. 3, p. 9. 

t III the thirteenth century, the moiik Ilubruquia (who traversed 
the immense plain of Kipsak in his joumey to the court of the great 
khqn) obseiwed the remarkable name of Hungary, with the traces of a 
common language and origin. (Hist, dcs V oyages, tom. vii, p. 2G9). 

; Bell (voL i, p. 29 — 31) and the editors of the Genealogit^ Hisuory 
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empire. The march, and the return, of those •wandering 
Tartars,^ -n-hose united camp consists of fiftj thousand tents 
or families, illustrate the distant emigrations of the ancient 
Huns.* . / • 

It is impossible to fill the dark interral of time -which 
ekpsed after the Huns of the Volga -were lost in the eyes 
, of the Chinese, and before they shewed themselves to those 
-■of the Homahs.f There is some reason, however, to appre- 
hend, that the same force which had driven them from their 
native seats, still continued to impel their march towards 
the frontiers of Europe. The power of the Sienpi, their 
implacable enemies, which extended above three thousand 
miles from east to west,J must have gradually oppressed 
them Iby the weight and terror of a formidable neighbour- 
hood ; and the flight of the tribes of Scythia would ' 
inevitably tend to increase the strength, or to contract 
, the’ territories, of the Huns. The harsh and obscure 
appellations ■ of those tribes would offend the ear -aithout 
informing the understanding of the reader ; but I cannot 
suppress the very natural suspicion, that the Huns of the 

(p. 539), have described the Calmucis of the Volga in the heginning of 
the present centtuy. * This great transmigration of three h-undred 
thousand Calmuchs, or Torgouts, happened in the year 1771. The 
original narrative of Kien-long, the reigning emperor of China, which 
was intended for the inscription of a column, has been translated by 
the missionaries of Pekin (il^moire sur la Chine, tom. i, p. 401 — 
418). The emperor affects the smooth and specious language of the 
Son of Heaven and the Father of his people. 

•f The Huns (Ouvvoi) are first mentioned in the geographical poem of 
Dionysius of Charas or Feriegeta (v. 730). He is supposed to be the 
Dionysius who, according to Pliny (IL H. 6, 27) was sent by Augustus, 
as a guide and instructor to Caius Cmsar on his expedition into the 
East. (B.a 1). But from this passage respecting the Huns, M. Bem- 
hardy (ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 514) infers that the poet did not live till 
the third or fourth century. Eustathius (ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 173) 
places him under either Augustus or Kero. His time is therefore 
uncertain. But as he makes no mention of Constantinople, he must 
have written before a.d. 330. Clin. F. H. iii, 576. — Ed. TheKang- 

JIou (tom. iii, p. 447) ascribes to their conquests a space of fourteen 
thousand Ha According to the present standard, tno hundred lie (or 
more accurately one hundred and ninety-three,) are equal to one 
degree of latitude ; and one English mile consequently exceeds three 
mUes of China. But there are strong reasons to believe, that the 
ancient li scarcely equalled one half of the modem. See the elaborate 
researches of M. d’Anville, a geographer who is not a stranger in any 
age or climate of the globe. (Meinolres de I’Acad. tom. ii, p. 125 — 50i 
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north derived a considerable reinforcement from the ruin 
of the dynasty of the south, -u-hieh, in the course of the 
third centur}', submitted to the dominion of China: ihat 
the bravest vrarriora marched awa5' .in search of their free 
md adventurous countrymen; and that, as they had been 
divided by prosperity, they were easily reunited by the' 
common hardships of their adverse fortune.* The lluns, 
with their flocks and herds, their wives and children, liieir- 
dependents and allies, were transported to the west of the 
Volga, and thej” boldly advanced to invade the country of 
the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or wasted, 
an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia, The plains^ 
between the Volga and the Tanais were covered with the' 
tents of the Alani, but their name and manners were dif- 
fused over the wide extent of their conquests; and the 
painted tribes of the AgathjTsi and Geloni were confounded . 
among their vassals. Towards the north, they penetrated 
into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages, who 
were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taste of 
human flesh; and their southern inroads were pushed as 
far as the confines of Persia and India. The mixture of 
Sarmatic and German blood had contributed to improve 
the features of the Alani, to whiten their swarthy com- 
plexions, and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, 
which is seldom found in the Tartar race. They were less 
deformed in their persons, less brutish in their maimers 
than the Huns ; but they ^d not yield to those formidable 
barbarians in their martial and independent spirit ; in the 
love of freedom, wiiich rejected even the use of domestic 
slaves ; and in the love of arms, which considered war and 
rapine as the pleasure and the glory of manliind. A naked 
scimitar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their 
religious worship ; the scalps of their enemies formed the 
costly trappings of their horses; and they viewed, with 
pity and contempt, the pusillanimous warriors, who patiently 
expected the infirmities of age, and the tortures of lingering 
^sease.t On the banks of the Tanais, the military power 

Mosures Itincraires, p. 154 — ^167.) * Seo the Hhtoirc dea IlauR. 

tom. ii, p. 125 — 144. The subaequent history (p. 145 — 277), of tiiiyo 
or four Hunnic dynasties, evidently proves that their laariia! tj.ij-it 
Vid not impiurcd by a long reaidence in China. + Utque honiinihut 
VOl. III. it 
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of tlie Htms and tbe ^ani encountered each other -with 
equal valour, but irith unequal success. The Huns pre- 
vailed in the bloody contest : the king of the Alani vas 
slain ; and the remains of the vanquished nation vere dis- 
persed by the ordinary alternative of flight or submission.* 
A colony of exiles found a secure refuge in the mountams 
of Caucasus, between the Euxine and the Caspian ; where 
they still presem’e their name and their independence. 
Another colony advanced with more intrepid courage,' 
towards the shores of the Baltic; associated themselves 
with the northern tribes of Germany; and shared the 
spoil- of the Eoman provinces of Gaul and Spain, But 
the greatest part of the nation of the Alani embraced the 
ofiers of an honourable and advantageous union; and the 
Huns,’ who esteemed the valour of their less fortunate 
enemies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers and con- 
fidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions extended from 
the Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed in the full maturity of 
age and reputation, the fiiiife of his victories, when he was 
alarmed by the formidable approach of a host of imknown 
' enemies, t on whom his barbarous subjects miglit, without 
injustice, bestow the epithet of barbarians.. The numbers, 
the strength, the rapid motions, and the implacable cruelty 
of the Hims, were felt, and dreaded, and magnified by the 
astonished Goths; who beheld their fields and villages, 
consumed with flames, and deluged with indiscriminate 
slaughter. To these real terrors, they added the surprise 
and abhorrence which were excited by the shrill voice, the 
uncouth gestures, and the strange deformily, . of the Huns. 
These savages of Sc}i:hia were compared (and the picture 
had some resemblance) to the animals who walk very awk- 
wardly on two legs; and to the misshapen figures, the 
Termini, which were often placed on the bridges of antiquity. 

quietis et plaoidis otiuln est volupta'bile, ita illos pericula juvant et 
W.la. Judicatur ibi beatus qui in prodio profuderit animam : senes- 
centc.? etiam et foi-tnitis mortibus mundo digres.=03 ut degeneres et 
ignavos conviciis atrocibiis insectantur. (Ammian, 31, 2.) 'We must 
think highly of- the conquerors of such men. * On the subject of the 
Alani, see Ammianns (31, 2), Jomandes (De Eebus Geticis, c. 24), M. de 
Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom. ii, p. 279), and the Genealogical Histoi^ 
of the Tartars (tom. ii, p. 617). "t As we are possessed of the authentic 
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Tliey -were distinguished from the rest of the human species 
by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, 
deeply buried in the head; and as they were almost des- 
titute of beards, they never enjo}-ed cither tlie manly grace 
of youth, or the venerable aspect of age.^ A fabulous 
origin was assigned, worthy of their form and manners ; 
that the witches of Scythia, who for their foul and deadly 
practices had been driven from society, had copulated in 
the desert with infernal spirits ; and that tlie Huns were 
the ofispring of this execrable conjunction.t The talc, so 
full of horror and absurdity, was greedil3' embraced b_v the 
credulous hatred of the Goths ; but while it gratified their 
hatred,- it increased their fear ; since the posteriU’ of 
demons and witches might be supposed to inherit some 
share of the preternatural powers, as well as of the malig- 
nant temper, of their parents. Against these enemies, 
Hermanric prepared to exert the united forces of the 
Gothic state; but he soon discovered that his vassal tribo.s, 
provoked by op])ression, were much more inclined to second, 
than to repel, the invasion of the Huns. One of the chiefs 
of the EosolauiJ had formerly deserted the standard' of 
Hermanric, and the cruel tvTant had condemned the inno- 
cent "ivife of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. 

history of the Huns, it would be impertinent to rtpo.at, or lo rc-futs, 
the fables, which misrepresent their origin and progres.’, thiir p.atB'igo 
of the mud or water of the Shcotis, in pursuit of an ox or .‘••tag l.-j 
Indcs qu’ils avoient decouverte.s, fee. (Zosimus, 1. 1, p. 221. 

1. 6, c. 37. Procoiiius, Hist, iliscelb c, 5. JoruanJts, c. 24. Gmudtur 
et Dec.'idonce, &c. des Itomains, c. 17.) * Prodigio,;X fonu.’e, ec 

pandi; ut bipedc., esistiraes bcothis; vcl quale.s in coinniargiaandis 
pontibus, effigdati fitipites dobantur incompti. Araini.in.31, 2. Jora.-iudes 
(c. 24) driT.va a strong cariaiture of a Calmuck face. Si.eeies | avendi 
nigredine .... qraodam deformis olTa, non facies, haboii.:que njagds 
puncta qu.am luniiua. Sec Bufi'ou, HL-.t, Katurclle, tom. iii, j*. SaO. 

t This execrable oiigin, which Jornandcs (c. 24) describe-i u-ith tho 
rancour of a Goth, might bo originally derived from a more plea.'iug 
fable of tho Greeks. (Hcrodot. 1. 4, c. 9, ic.) t The Ilosolani 

may be the fathers of the l’«£, the liussiaus (D'Aiiville, Umpire do 
Eussie, p. 1 — 10), whose residence f.wn. 802) about Xovegred Veliki, 
cannot be very remote from that which tho geographer of Eavenna 
(it. 12. -4. -IG. V. 28. 30) assigns to the Eoxolani {X-U. isG). (Much 
valuable information h.as been collected by Sehliiaer, rc-pc:tii:g Uie 
early hi^itory of the northern nations. But in his notice of the piimitivy 
Buasians, ho ia less clear than usual. (XordisAe GeichiAte, toL s. 
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The brothers of that Tinfortunate woman seized the faTour* 
able moment of rerenge. The aged king of the Groths 
languished some time alter the dangerous wound which he . 
received from their daggers : but the conduct of the war 
was retarded by his infirmities ; and the public councils of 
the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and dis- 
cord. His death, which has been imputed to his own 
despair, left the reins of government in the hands of 
Withimer, who, with the doubtful aid of some Sc 3 i:hian 
mercenaries, maintained the unequal contest against the 
.arms of the Huns and the Alani, till he was defeated and 
_Elain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted to 
'their fate : and the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be 
found among the • subjects of the haughty Attila. But the 
;person of AVitheric, the infant king, was saved by the 
'diligence of Alatheus and Saphrav, two warriors of ap- 
' approved valour and fidelity; who, by cautious marches, 
conducted the independent remains of the nation of the 
Ostrogoths towards the Danastns, or Hiester ; a consider- 
able river, which now .separates the Turkish dominions from 
the empire of Eussia. On the banks of the Hiester, the 
prudent Athanaric, more attentive to his own than to the 
general safety, had fixed the camp of the "Visigoths ; with the 
firm resolution of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom 
he thought it less advisable to provoke. The ordinary 
speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of bag- 
gage, and the encumbrance of captives ; but, their military 
skill deceived and almost destroyed, the army of Athanaric. 
"WTiile the judge of the "Visigoths defended the banks of the 
dsiester, he was encompassed and attacked by a numerous 
detachment of cavalry, who, by the light of the moon had 
passed the river in a fordable place ; and it was not with- 
out the utmost efforts of courage and conduct, that he was 
able to effect his retreat towards the hiUy country. The 
■ xmdaimted general had already formed a new and judicious 

p. 222.) Jfotliiiig said by him favours Gibbon’s suggestion. Tst the 
laxity of ancient ethnic^ nomenclature leaves us at liberty to con- 
iecture that the Eoxolani may have been a family of the Alani, distin- 
guished by a prefixed epithet, which afterwards became the detached 
de.signation of an increasing tribe, and then of a numercus people. 
(See Cellariua on this subject, voL i, L 2, c. 6, p. 407 . — ^Ed.] 
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plan of defensive vrar ; and tlie strong lines wliicli he was 
preparing to construct between the mountains, the Pruth, 
and_ the Danube, would have secured the extensive and 
fertile territorj' that bears the modem name of Vallaehia, 
from the destructive inroads of the Huns.* But the hopes 
and measures of the judge of the Yisigoths were soon disap- 
•pointed, by the trembling impatience of his dismayed 
countrymen; who were persuaded by their fears, that *tho 
interposition of the Danube was the only barrier that 
could save them from the rapid pursuit, and invincible 
valour, of the barbarians of Scj'thia. Under the command 
of Pritigern and AJavuTiSjt the body of the nation hastily 
advanced to the banks of the great river, and implored the 
protection of the Eoman emperor of the cast. Atlianaric 
himself, still anxious to avoid the guilt of pcrjurj-, retired, 
with a band of faithful followers, into the mountainous 
country of Caucaland ; which appears to have been guarded, 
and almost concealed, by the impenetrable forests of Traa- 
sylvania.J 

After Yalens had terminated the Gothic war with some 
appearance of glory and success, he made a progress tlirough 
his dominions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence in tho 
capital of Syria. Tho five year3§ which ho spent at Antioch 
were employed to watch, from a secure distance, the liostilo 
designs of the Persian monarch ; to check the depreda- 
tions of the Saracens and Isaurians to enforce, by argu- 
ments more prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, 
the belief of the Arian theology ; and to satisfy Ids amvious 

• The test of Ammlanua seems to be imperfect or corrupt ; but the 
nature of the ground explains, and almost delinos, the Gothic ram- 
part, Mcmoires de I’AcadiJmie, Ac., tom. xiviii, ji. S— 

f M. do Buat (Hist, dcs Pciiplcs de I'Europe, tom. vi, p. 4071 hxj 
.conceived a strange idea, that Alavivus was tho same person .vs tJlphi- 
las the Gothic bishop: and that Olphil-as, tho grand-son of a Cap- 
padocian captive, became a temporal prince of tho Goths. 

J Ammianua (31, 3), and Jorn-andea (Do Rebus Gcticis, c, 21), 
describe tho subversion of tho Gothic empire by the Huns. 

§ The cbronology of Ammianua ia obscure .and imperfeoL Til- 
Icmont has laboured to clear and bottle the Annals of Valena. 

^ Zoaimus, L 4, p. 223. Sozomen, L vi, c. 33. Tho Isaurians, c.ach 
winter, infested tho roads of Asia Minor, aa f.ir as tho nuigiibourhool 
of Constantinople. BasU. Epis. 2S0, npud Tilleiaont, Hist, d.a Emj/o- 
luurs, tom. v p. 103. 
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suspicions hy the promiscuous execution of the innocent 
and the guilty. But the attention of the emperor was 
most seriously engaged by the important intelligence u-hich 
he received Irom the ci\Tl and military oiEcers who were 
intrusted -vrith the defence of the Danube. He was in- 
formed, that the north was agitated by a furious tempest ; 

. that the irruption of the Huns, an unknown and monstrous 
race of savages, had subverted the power of the Goths ; 
and that the ^suppbant multitudes of that warlike nation, 
whose pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a space 
of many miles along the banhs of the river. "With out- 
stretched arms, and pathetic lamentations, they loudly 
deplored their past misfortunes and their present danger; 
acknowledged that their only hope of safety was in the 

• clemency of the Boman government ; and most solemnly 
. protested, that if the gracious liberality of the emperor 

would permit them to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, 
they should ever hold themselves, bound by the strongest 
obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey the laws, and to 
guard the limits, of the republic. These assurance's were 
confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths, who impatiently 
expected, from the mouth of Yalens, an answer that must 
finally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen- 
The emperor of the east was no longer guided by the 
wisdom and authority of his elder brother, whose death 
happened towards the end of the preceding year ; and as 
the distressful situation of the Goths required an instant 
and peremptory decision, he was deprived of the favourite 
resource of feeble and timid minds ; who consider tbe use of 
dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most admirable 

• efforts ’ of consummate prudence. As long as the same 
. passions and interests subsist .among mankind, the qnes- 
. tions of war and peace, of justice and policy, which were 
•. debated in tbe councils of antiquity, will frequently present 
rthemselves as tbe subject of modem deliberation. But tbe 
■ most experienced statesmaniof Europe has never been sum- 
moned to consider the propriety, or tbe danger, of admit- 

• ting, or rejecting, an innumerable multitude of barbarians, 
who are driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settle- 
ment on tbe tenitories of a civilized nation. ' TYlien that 
important proposition, • so essentially connected with tha 
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mandate ■svas:afc length , received for transporting over the 
Danube the rrhole body; of the Gothic nation”* but the 
execution of, this order vras, a task of labour and difficulty' 
The stream of .the Danube, -n-hjch, in those parts is above a 
mde broad, t had been swelled bj incessant rains ; and, tn 
this tumultuous passage, .manv were swept away md 
drowned, by the rapid violence of the current, A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided : many 
days and nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable 
toil ; and the most strenuous diligence was exerted by the 
officers of Valens, that not a single barbarian, of those who 
were reserved to subvert the foundations of Borne, should 
be left on the opposite shore. It was thought expedient 
that an accurate account should be taken of their numbers ; 
but', the persons who were employed soon desisted) with 
amazement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless 
and impracticable task and the principal historian of the 
age most seriously affirms, that the prodiopous armies of 
Daiius and Xerxes, which had so long been considered as 
the febles of vain and credulous antiquity, were now justi- 
fled, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence of fact and 
experience. A probable testimony has fixed the number of 
the Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand men; and if 
we can venture to add the just proportion of women, of 
children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people, which 
composed this formidable emigration, must have amounted 
to near a million of persons, of both sexes, and of all ages. 
The children of the Goths, those at least of a distinguished 

■* The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (31, 3, 4), 
Zosimus, (L 4, p. 223, 224), Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20), 
and Jomandes (c. 25, 25). Ammianus declares (c. 5,) that he means 
only, ipsae rerum digerere summitatei. But he often takes a false 
measure of their importance; and his superfluons prolixity is dis- 
agreeably balanced by his unseasonable brevity. + Chishull, a 

curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, -which he 
passed to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argiah. 
(p. 77.) He admires the beauty and spontaneous plenty of Moesia, or 
Bulgaria. 

i Quern si scire velit, Libyci velit squoris idem 
Discere quam multai Zephvro turbentur arertss. 
Ammianus has inserted, in his prose, these lines of 'i7iigil, (Geo^c, 
ii, 105,) originally designed by the poet to express the impossibility 
of numbering the difierent sorts of vines. See Plin. Hist. Natur. L 14. 
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raiik, "vrere separated from the multitude, They urere con- 
ducted, \rithout delay, to the distant seats assigned for their 
residence and education; and as -the numerous train of 
hostages or captfres passed through the cities, their gay and 
splendid apparel, their robust and martial figure, excited 
the surprise and envy of the prorincials. But the stipula- 
tion, the most ofienaive to the Goths, and the most important 
to the Eomans, vras shamefully eluded. The barbarians, 
who considered their arms as the ensigns of honour, and the 
pledges of safety, were disposed to offer a price, which the 
lust or avarice of the imperial officers was easily tempted to 
accept. To preserve their arms, the haughty warriors con- 
sented, with some reluctance, to prostitute their 'wives or 
their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous maid, or a 
comely hoy, secured the connivance of the inspectors, who 
sometimes cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed 
carpets and linen garments of their new allies,* or who' 
sacrificed their duty to the mean consideration of filling 
their farms with cattle, and their houses with slaves. The 
Goths, with arms in' their hands, were permitted to enter 
the boats ; and when their strength 'vras collected on the 
other side of the river, the immense camp which was spread 
over the plains and the hills of the Lower hloesia, assumed 
a threatening and even hostile aspect. The leaders of the 
Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the northern banks 
of the Danube ; and immediately dispatched their ambassa- 
dors to the court of Antioch, to solicit, with the same pro- 
fessions of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which 
had been granted to the suppliant Visigoths. ^The absolute* 
refusal of Valens suspended their progress, and discovered' 
the repentance, the suspicions, and the fears of the imperial ■ 
council.t 

Am xmdisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians* 

* Eunapius and Zosimns ctiriously specify these articles of Gothic ’ 
wealth and luxury. ITct it must be presumed that they were the 
manufactures of the pro\-ince3, which the barbarians had acquired as 
the spoils of war, or as the gifts, or merchandize, of peace. 

■j- Niebuhr remarks (Lectures, voL iii, p. 317) ; “ It would then 
undoubtedly have been the true policy of the Eomans, to put forth all 
their stren^ to keep the Visigoths at home, by fighting for them 
in their own country; but ibis was not thoaghi; of at alL” — EiJ. 
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required the firmest temper, and tlie most dexterous man- 
agement. The daily subsistence of near a million of 
extraordinary subjects could be supplied onlv by constant 
. and sKlful diligence, and might continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident. The insolence or the indignation 
of the Goths, if they conceived themselves to be the objects- 
either of fear or of contenapt, might urge them to the most 
desperate extremities : and the fortune of the state seemed 
to depend on the prudence, as iveli as the integrity, of the 
generals of Yalens. At this important crisis, the military 
government of Thrace was exercised by Lupicinus and 
> j litaximus, in whose venal minds the slightest hope of 
private emolument outweighed every consideration of public 
advantage; and whose guilt was only alleviated by their 
incapacity of discerning the pernicious efieets of their rash 
and criminal administration. Instead of obeying the orders 
of their sovereign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, 

. the demands of the Goths, they levied an ungenerous and 

■ oppressive tax on the wants of the hungry barbarians. 
The vilest food was sold at an extravagant price ; and, in 
the room of wholesome and substantial provisions, the 
markets were filled with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean 
animals, who had died of disease. To obtain the valuable 
acquisition of a poimd of bread, the Goths resigned the 
possession of an expensive though serviceable slave; and 

■ a small quantitj' of meat was greedily purchased with ten 
pounds of a precious, but useless metal.* YThen their 
property was exhausted, they, continued this necessary 
traffic by the sale of their sons and daughters ; and not- 
withstanding the love of freedom, which animated every 
Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliatmg maxim, 

■ - that it was better for their children to be maintained in 
~a servile condition, than to perish in a state of wretched 
and helpless independence. The most lively resentment 

■* Decern libras; the word direr must he ■understood. Jomandes 
betrays the passions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greehs, 
Eunapius and Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and execrate 
the perfidy of the harharians. Ammianus, a patriot historian, slightly 
and reluctantly touches on the odious subject. Jerome, vrho -wrote 
almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam Maiimi 
ducis, ad rebellionem fame coadi sunt (in Chron,}. 
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auttorify wHcli they derived from their birth, Tvas ratified 
by_ the free consent of the nation. In a season of tran- 
quillity, their povrer might haye been equal as well as their 
rank ; but, as soon as their countrymen yere exasperated 
.. by hunger and oppression, the superior abilities of Friti- 
,• 'gern assumed the military command, yhich he yas qualified 
to exercise for the public yelfare. He restrained the 
-mpatient spirit of the Yisigoths, rill the injuries and the 
'insults of their tyrants should justify their resistance in 
the opinion of mankind; but he yas not disposed to 
sacrifice any solid advantages for the empty praise of justice 
and moderation.- Sensible of the benefits yhich yould 
‘result from the union of the Gothic poyers under the 
same standard, he secretly cultivated the friendship of the 
Ostrogoths ; and yhile he professed an implicit obedience 
to the orders of the Eoman generals, he proceeded by sloy 
marches, toyards IMarcianopolis, the capital of the loyer 
MoBsia, about seventy miles from the bante of the Danube. 
On that fatal spot, the flames of discord and mutual hatred 
burst forth into a dreadful conflagration. Lupicinus had 
invited the Gothic chiefs to a splendid entertainment; and 
their martial train remained imder arms at the entrance of 
the palace. But the gates of the city yere strictly guarded, 
and the barbarians yere sternly excluded from the use of 
a plentifiil market, to yhich they asserted their equal claim 
< of subjects and allies. Their humble prayers yere rejected 

■ yith insolence and derision ; and as their patience yas noy 
' exhausted, the toynsmen, the soldiers, and the Goths, yere 

soon involved in a conflict of passionate altercation and 
. angry reproaches. A bloy yas imprudently given ; a syord 
'.yas hastily drayn; and the first blood that yas spilt in 

■ this accidental quarrel, became the signal of a long and 
’destructive yar. In the midst of noise and brutal intem- 
’■perance, Lupicinus yas informed, by a secret messenger, 

■ that many of his soldiers yere slain, and despoiled of their 
' arms ; and as he yas already inflamed • by yine, and 

oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash command, that their 
death should be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
Fritigem and Ala-vivus. The clamorous shouts and dying 
groans apprized Fritigem of his extreme danger : and, as 
he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw 
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leader. “That successful day put an end to the distress 
of the Barbarians, and the security of the Eomans : from 
that day the Goths, renouncing the precarious condition 
of strangers and. exiles, assumed the character of citkens 
and masters, claimed an absolute dominion over the pos- 
sessors of land, and held, in their orm right, the northern 
provinces of the empire, n-hich are bounded by the Danube.” 
Such, are the words of the Gothic historian,* who celebrates, 
with rude eloquence, the glory of his countin’men. But 
the dominion of the barbarians was exercised only for the 
purposes of rapine and destruction. As they liad been 
• deprived, by the ministers of the emperor, of the common 
' ’ benefits of naturOj and the fair intercourse of social life, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of the empire ; 
and the .crimes of Lupieinus were expiated by the ruin of 
the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the conflagration of 
their villages, and the massacre or. captivity of their inno- 

■ cent families. The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
diffused over the adjacent country ; and while it filled the 
minds of the Eomans with terror and , dismay, their own 
hasty' imprudence contributed to increase the forces of 
Britigem, and the calamities of the province. Some time 
before the great emigration, a numerous body of Goths, 
under the command of Suerid and Cblias, had been received 
into the protection and service of the empire.t They were 
encamped imder the walls of Hadrianople j but the minis- 
ters of Talens were anxious to remove them beyond the 

. Hellespont, at a distance from the dangerous temptation 
which might so easily be communicated by the neighbour- 
. - hood and the success of their countrymen. The respectful 
submission with which they yielded to the order of their 
; ; - march, niight be considered as a proof of their fidelity ; and 

L • "fjf Pliilippe de Comines, tom. iii, p. 493.) * Jomandes de Eebas 

I c. -5, P- 648, eit. Grot. These panni (they are com- 

■ parativelv such) are undoubtedly transcribed from the lai'ger histories 
of Priscus, Abiivrius. or Cassiodorus. [Gibbon has before stated (voL i, 

■ p. 302) -(vhat is the geherel,'and appears to be the correct opinion, that 
Jomandes only made an abridgment of the history written by Cas- 
siodorus in twelve- boots, to gratify the Gothic conquerors of Pome. 
It is included in the Benedictine collection of the works of Casriodorus. 

Ed.] t Cum popuiis suis longe ante suscepti. IPe are ignorant 

of the precise date and circumstances of their transmigration, 
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their moderate request of a sufficient allowance of provi- 
sions, and of a delay of only two days, was expressed in the 
most dutiful terms. But the first magistrate of Hadrian- 
ople, incensed by some disorders which liad been comnp'tled 
at his country-house, refused this indulgence; and, arming- 
against them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a popu- 
lous cit}', he urged, with hostile threats, their instant 
departure. The barbarians stood silent and amazL-d, till 
they were exasperated by the insulting chimours, and mis- 
sile weapons of the populace ; but when patience or con- 
tempt was fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined multi- 
tude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the backs of their 
fijung enemies, and despoiled them of the splendid armour,*- 
which they were unworthy to hear. The re.semblaucc of- 
their sufferings and their actions soon united this victorious 
detachment to the nation of the Visigoths ; iho troops of 
Colias and Suerid expected the approach of the great I'riti- 
gern, ranged themselves under his standard, and signalized -• 
their ardour in the siege of Hadriauople. But the resist- 
ance of the garrison informed the barbarians, that, in the 
attack of regular fortifications, the efibrts of unskilful 
courage are seldom efl'ectual. Their general acknowledged 
his error, raised the siege, declared that he teas at peace' 
with stone ieaUs,\ and revenged his disappointment on the 
adjacent country. He accepted, with pleasure, the useful 
reinforcement of hardy workmen who laboured in the gold ' 
mines of Thrace, J for the emolument, and under the lash 

* -Am imperial manufacture of sWelda, (ec,, was CotaWisbod at , 
Hadriauople ; aud the populace were headed by the J'aWiwMi, or , 
workmen. (Vales, ad Ammum. 31, C.) t I’acem aiU esie cum 

parietibus memorans. Ammian, 31, 7. Z These minc-a v.'cre iu : 

the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of mountains, the Ehodojie, tliat _ 
runs between Philippi and PhilipopoUa; two Macedonian citiea, v.irich 
derived their name .and origin from the father of Aiea.ander. prom, 
the mines of Thrace he annually received the %-alue, not the weight, of; 
a thousand talents; (200,000/.) a revenue wliich paid the i>halans, and 
corrupted the oratore', of Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii, L 10, 
p. 88, edit. Wcsseliug; Godefroy’s Commenhary on the Thcodo^iau 
Code, tom. iii, p. fOu; Cellarius, Gcograph. Antiq. tom. i, p. C7C. 6i7 ; 
D’Anville, Gcographio Ancienne, tom. i, p. 330. 

fDiffidit urblum 
Portas vir Jfacedo, ct auhruit a-mulos 
Reges muneribus. Hor. Carm. 3, 1C. 

The gold mines of Paugmua were discovered soon after PhHip'ii 
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. of an unfeeling' master ; * and these ne^v associates con- 
ducted the barbarians, through the secret paths, to the 
most sequestered places, ■Krhich had been chosen to secure 
the inhabitants, the. cattle, and the magazines of com. 
With the assistance of such gnides, nothing could remain 
impervious or inaccessibie ; resistance was fatal; flight was 
impracticable ; and the patient submission of helpless inno- 
cence seldom fmmd mercy from the barbarian conqueror. 

the course of these depredations, a great number of the 
children of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, 
were restored to the embraces of their afflicted parents ; 
but these tender interviews, which might have revived and 
cherished, in their minds some senf^ents of humanity, 
tended’ only to stimulate their native fierceness, by the 
desire of revenge. They listened, with eager attention, to 
the complaints of their captive children, who had sufiered 
the most cruel indignities from the lustful or angry pas- 
sions of their masters ; and the same cruelties, the same 
indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons and 
daughters of the Eomans.f 

The imprudence of Yalens and his ministers had intro- 
duced into the heart of the empire a nation of enemies ; but 
the Visigoths might even yet have been reconciled, by the 
manly confession of past errors, and the sincere performance 
of former engagements. These healing and temperate 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of 
the sovereign of the east ; but, on this occasion alone, Valens 
was brave ; and his unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself 
and to his subjects. He declared his intention of marching 
from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue this dangerous 
rebellion ; and, as he was not ignorant of the difficulties of 
the enterprise, he solicited the assistance of his nephew, the 
emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces of the west. 
The veteran troops were hastily recalled from the defence of 
Armenia ; that important frontier was abandoned to the 
discretion of Sapor ; and the immediate conduct of the 
Gothic war was intrusted, during the absence of T alens, to his 

accession. B.c. 35S. — ^En.] * As those unhappy worh- 

men often ran away, Yrdens had enacted severe laws to drag them 
from their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian. L 10, tit. 19, leg. 5 . 7 . 

See Ammianus, 31, 5. 6. The historian of the Gothic war Ityes, 
time and space, by an unseasonable recapitulation of the ancient 
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lieutenants Trajan and Profuturos, tvro generals n-ho 
indulged themselves in a very false and favourable opinion 
of their own abilities. On their arrival in Thrace, tiiey were 
joined by Pichomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxili- 
aries of the west, that marched under his banner, were 
composed of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit 
of desertion to the vain appearances of strength and num- 
bers. In a council of war, which was influenced by prido 
rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to en- 
counter, the barbarians, who lay encamped in the spacious 
and fertile meadows near the most southern of the six 
mouths of the Danube.* Their camp was surrounded .by 
he usual fortifications of wagons ;t and the barbarians, 
secure tvithin the vast circle of the enclosure, enjoyed the' 
fruits of their valour, and the spoils of the province. In the' 
midst of- riotous intemperance, the watchful Fritigern ob- 
served the motions, and penetrated the designs, of tiioj. 
Eomans. He perceived tmit the numbers of the enemv’ 
were continually increasing; and, as he understood ' their 
intention of attacking his rear, as soon as the scarcity of 
forage should oblige him to remove his camp, lie recalled to 
their standard bis predatory detachments, wiiieh covered .the 
adjacent country. As soon as they descried the flaming' 
beacons, J they obeyed, with incredible speed, the signal of 
their leader; the camp was fiUed with the martial crowd of 
barbarians ;• their impatient clamours demanded the battle, 
and their tumultuous zeal was approved and animated by 
the s'pirit of their chiefs. The evening was already far 
advanced ; and the two armies prepared themselves for. the 
approaching combat, which was deferred only till the- dawn' 
of day. "While the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
courage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual oblig.-itloif 

inroads of tbe barbarians. * The Itinerarj" of jVntoaains 

{p. 22C, 227, edit. tVes^eling) marts tbo situation of this pkeo about' 
tisty miles north of Toxai, Uvid's tsilo: and tbe name of iub'ets (the 
v/illows) expresses tbe nature of tbe toiL t The circle of wagons, 
tbe Cari-it'j'j, was the usual fortification of tbe barbariain>. (Tegetiua 
d« Kc Militari, 1.3, c. 10, Valerius ad Ainumm. 31,7.) The practice 
and tbe name were preserved by their de., Cendant? a.5 late ua the 
fifteenth ceutuiy. The CUarroy, wbicb funounded tbe (Jt'., is a word 
fainiiiar to the readers of i-'roissart, or Cominei. 7 Statim ut 

ncccnri malleoli I have Used tbe literal tea.-.e of real to-clies or 
beacon.?; but I almost suspect that it is oniy one of tiiose turgid 
metapbors, tboae false CTXisaaaU, that peix/..tually diifigurc tbe slyitt 
TOi. m, ' ' i' 
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of a solemn oatn : and as they advanced to meet the enemy, 
the rude songs -svhich celebrated the glor^- of their forefathers, 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonant outcries, and 
opposed^ to the artificial harmony of the Homan shout. 
Some military skill was displayed by Fritigem to gain the 
advantage of a commanding eminence; .but the blood}* 
conflict, which began and ended with the light, was main- 
tained, on either side, by the personal and obstinate efiorts 
of sti’ength, valour, and agility. The legions of Armenia 
supported their fame in arms, but they were oppressed by 
the irresistible weight of -the hostile' multitude : the left; 
v.-ing of the Homans was throvrn into disorder, and the field 
was strewed with their mangled carcasses. This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success ; and when 
the two armies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated to 
their respective camps, neither of them could claim the 
honours, or the effects, of a decisive victory. The real loss 
was more severely felt by the Homans, in proportion to the 
smallness of their numbers ; but the Goths were so deeply 
confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps 
unexpeQted, resistance, that tliey remained seven days within 
the circle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites as the 
circumstances of time and place would admit, were piously 
discharged to some ofiicers of distinguished rank ; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the plain. Their 
flesh was greedily devoured by the birds of prey, who in 
that age enjoyed very frequent and delicious feasts: and 
several vears afterwards, the white and naked bones which 
covered the wide extent of the fields, presented to the eyes 
of Ammianus a dreadful monument of the battle of Salices.® 
The progress of the Goths bad been checked by the 
doubtful event of that bloody day ; and the imperial generals, 
whose army would have been consumed by the repetition of 
such a contest, embraced the more rational plan of destroying 
the barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own 
multitudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the 
narrow angle of land, between the Danube, the desert of 
Sci-thia, and the mountains of Hsemus, till their strength 
of Ammianus. ■‘.Indicant nunc usque albentes o=sibus campL, 

Ammian. 31, 7. Tbe historian might have viewed these plains, either 
s-s a soldier, or as a traveller. But his modestv has suppressed the 
adventures of his otvn life Ruhsequent to the Persian wars ol Cou- 
rtantiiis and Julian. "We are ignorant of the time •when he qiutted tbs 
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and spirit should be insensibly wasted by the inevitable 
operation of famine. The design was prosecuted witli some 
conduct and success : the barbarians had almost exhausted 
their own magazines, and the harvest of the eountrj' ; and 
the diligence of' Satuminus, the master general of the 
cavalry, was employed to improve the strength, and to 
contract the extent, of the lioman fortifications. His 
labours were interrupted by the alarming intelligence, that 
new swarms of barbarians had passed the unguarded 
Danube, either to support the cause, or to imitate the 
example, of Dritigern, The just apprehension, that he 
himself might be surrounded and overwhelmed, by the 
arms of hostile and unknown nations, compelled Satuminus 
to relinquish the siege of the Gothic camp : and the indig- 
nant Visigoths, breaking from their confinement,-: satiated 
their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of 
the . fruitt'ul country which extends above three hundred 
miles from the banks of the Danube to the straits of the 
Hellespont.® The sagacious Fritigern had successfully 
appealed to the passions, as well as to the interest, of his 
barbarian allies-; and the love of rapine, and the hatred of 
Eome, seconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of liis 
ambassadors. He cemented a strict and useful alliance with 
the great body of his countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus 
and Saphrax as the guardians of their infant king : the long 
animosity of rival tribes was suspended by the sense of tlieir 
common interest ; the independent part of the nation was 
associated uuder one standard ; and the chiefs of the Ostro- 
goths appear to have yielded to the superior genius of the 
general of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable aid 
of the Taifalffi, whose military renown was disgraced and 
polluted by the public infamy of their domestic manners. 
Every youth, on his entrance into the world, was -united by 
the ties of honourable friendship, and brutal love, to some 
warrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to be released from 
this unnatural connexion, till he had approved his manhood, 
by slaying, in single combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of 
the forest.t But the most powerful auxiliaries of the Goths 

Eervice and retired to Rome, where he appears to have composed his 
history of his own times. * Ammian. 31, 8. 

t Hanc Taifalorum gentem turpem, et ohsceuai vita: flagitiis ita 
accipimua mersam ; ut apud eos nefindi concuhiths feedere. coi>uleutur 

If 2 
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■trere dra-sni from the camp of those enemies -vrho had 
expelled them from their native seats. The loose subordi- 
nation, and extensive possessions, of the Huns and the 
Alani, delayed the conquests, and distracted the councils, of 
that victorious people. Several of the hordes were allured 
by the liberal promises of Eritigem ; and the rapid cavalry 
of Scythia added weiglit and energy to the steady and 
strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, 
Tvho could never forgive the successor of Yaleutinian, en- 
joyed and increased the general confusion: and a seasonable 
irruption of the Allemanni into the provinces of Gaul, 
engaged the attention, and diverted the forces, of the 
emperor of the vest.* ' . 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the intro- 
duction of the barbarians into the army and the palace, vas 
sensibly felt in their correspondence vith their hostile 
countrymen; to vhom they imprudently, or maliciously, 
revealed the veakness of the Eoman empire. A soldier of 
the life-guards of Gratian was of the nation of the Alle- 
manni, and of the tiibe of the Lentienses, ’vho dvc-lt bej-ond 
the, lake of Constance. Some domestic business obliged 
biin to request a leave of absence. In a short visi- to his 
family and friends, he was exposed to their curious inquiries; 
and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him to 
displa}" his intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the 
state and the designs of his master. The intelligence that 
Gratian was preparing to lead the military force of Gaul, 
and of the west, to the assistance of his uncle Yalens, 
pointed out to the restless spirit of the Allemanni the 
moment and the mode of a successful invasion. The enter- 
prise of some light detachments, who in the month ol 
Pebruaiy passed the Ehine upon the ice, was the prelude 
of a more importaut war. The boldest hopes of rapine, 
perhaps of.conquest, outweighed the considerations of timid 
prudence or national faith. Every forest, and every village, 

mares puberes, ffitatis viriditatem in eorumpoUutisusibusconsampturi. 
Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum esceperit solus, yel interemit ursum 
immanem, colluvione liberatur incestL Ammian. 31, 9. Among tbe 
Giteks, likewise, more especially among tbe Cretans, the holy bande 
of friendship were confirmed, and sullied, by unnatural love. 

■* Ammian. 31, 8, 9. Jerome (tom. i, p. 26.) enumerates the nations, 
end marks a calamitous period of twenty.ye,ars. This epistle to Helio- 
doras wsa composed in the year 397. (TQIemonti 3l6m. Ecel&i 
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poured forth a band of hardy adrenturers ; and the great 
army of the Allemanni, which on their approach was esti- 
mated at forty thousand men by the fears of the people, 
was afterwards magnified to the number of seventy thousand, 
by the vain and credulous flattery of the imperial court. 
The legions which had been ordered to march into Pan- 
nonia, were immediately recalled, or detained, for the 
defence of Gaul; the military command was divided between 
Jfanieaus and Meliobaudes ; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and sober wisdom 
of the former, was much more inclined to admire, and to 
follow, the martial ardour of his colleague, who was allowed 
to unite the incompatible characters of count of the 
domestics, and of king of the Franks. His rival Priarius, 
king of the Allemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, by 
the same headstrong valour; and as their troops were 
animated by the spirit of their leaders, they met, they saw, 
they encountered each other, near the town of Argentaria, 
or Colmar,* in the plains of Alsace. The glory of the day 
.was justly ascribed to the missile weapons, and well- 
practised evolutions, of the Roman soldiers : the Allemanni, 
who long maintained their ground, were slaughtered with 
unrelenting fury; five thousand only of the barbarians, 
esc.aped to the woods and mountains; and the glorious 
death of their king on the field of battle saved him froia_ 
the reproaches of the people, who were always disposed to 
accuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessful war. After 
this signal victory, which secured the peace of Ga.ul, and 
asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor 
Gratian appeared to proceed without delay on his eastern 
expedition ; but as he approached the confines of the Alle- 
manni, he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised them by 
his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and boldly advanced 
into the heart of their country. The barbarians opposed to' 
his progress the obstacles of nature and of courage; and 
still continued to retreat from one hill to another, till they 
were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power and per- 
severance of their enemies. Their submission was accepted 

tonuxii, p. 645.) * The field of battle, Argentaria, or Argcntocaria, 

IB accurately fixed by M. d'Anville, (Notice de I’Ancienne Gaul, 
p. 96 — 99,) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four and a half 
.Roman miles, to the south of Strasburg. From its ruins the adjacent 
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as a proof, not indeed of their sincere repentance, hut of 
their, actual distress ; and a select numher of their brave 
and robust youth was exacted from the faithless nation, as 
the most substantial pledge of their future moderation. 
'The subjects of the empire, who had so often experienced 
that the Allemanni could neither be subdued by arms, nor 
Testrained by treaties, might not promise themselves any 
solid or lasting , tranquillity : but ' they discovered, in the 
virtues of their yoxmg sovereign, the prospect of a long and 
auspicious reign. When the legions climbed the mountains, 
and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the valour of 
G-ratian was distinguished in the foremost ranks ; - and the 
gilt and variegated armour of his guards was pierced and 
'shattered by the blows which they had received in their 
constant attachment to the person of their sovereign. At 
-'the age' of nineteen, the son of Valentinian seemed to 
’possess the talents of peace and war; and his personal 
success against ,the Allemanni was interpreted as a sure 
presage of his Gothic triumphs.* 

"While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his 
•subjects, the emperor Yalens, who at length had removed 
his’ 'court and army from Antioch, was received by the 
people of Constantinople as the author of the public calamitj’. 
• Before he had reposed himself ten days in the capital, he 
was urged, by the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome, 
to march against the barbarians, whom he had inrited into 
his dominions ; and the citizens, who were always brave at a 
distance from any real danger, declared with confidence, 
.'that,' if they were supplied with arms, they alone would 
undertake to deliver the province from the ravages of an 
-insulting foe.t The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude 
hastened the downfall of the Eoman empire ; they provoked 
;the desperate rashness of Yalens; who did not find, either 
in his reputation or in his mind, any motives to support 
with firmness the public contempt. He was soon persuaded, 
by the successful achiev'ements of his lieutenants, to despise 
the power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of Yritigem, 

town of Colmar has arisen. ■* The full and impartial narrative of 
Ammianus (31, 1 0) may derive somo additional light from the Epitorae 
of 'I'ictor, the Chronicle of Jerome, and the History of Orosius (I. 7, 
c. 33, p. 552, edit. Havercamp). h Moratu-s paucissimos die3,'sedi' 
tione popularium levium pvdsus. Ammian. 31, 11. Socrates (1, 4, 
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were no vr collected in tlie neighbourhood of Hadrianople. 
The march of the Taifalm bad been intercepted by the 
valiant Prigerid ; the king of those licentious barbarians 
. was slain in battle ; and the suppliant captives were sent 
* into distant exile to cultivate the lands of Itaty, which were 
assigned for their settlement in the vacant territories of 
Modena and Parma.* The exploits of SebastiaUjt who was 
recently engaged in the service of Valens, and promoted to, 
the rank of master-general of the infantry, were still more 
honourable to Jiimself, and. useful to the republic. He 
obtained the permission of selecting three hundred soldiers 
from each of the legions ; and this separate detachment 
soon acquired the spirit of discipline, and the exercise of 
'arms, which were almost forgotten under the.rgign.df 
Yalens. By the wgour and conduct of Sebastian, a large 
body of the Goths was surprised in their camp : and _the 
immense spoil which was recovered from their hands, filled 
■the cit}' of Hadrianople and the adjacent plaiq. The splendid 
narratives which tlie general transmitted of his own exploits, 
alarmed the imperial court by the appearance of superior 
merit ; and though he cautiously insisted on the difficulties 
of the Gothic war, his valour was praised, his adrice n'a's. 
rejected ; and Yalens, who listened with pride and pleasure 
to the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, 
was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and assured 
conquest." His army was strengthened by a numerous 
reintbreemeut of' veterans ; and his march from Constanti- 
nople to Hadrianople was conducted with so much military 
skill, that he prevented the actirity of the barbarians, who, 
designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and to.intercept ■ 
either the troops themselves, or their convoys of provisions. 

c, 38) sapplies the dates and some circumstances. • Yivtisque : 

omnes circa ilutinam, Eepumque, et Pannam, Italica oppida, run : 
cultures exterminavit Ammianus, 31, 9. Those cities and districti, 
about tea years after the colony of the Taifalje, appear in a very desol.ate 
state. See Muratori, Dissertazioni sopra le Antichita Italiane, tom. i. 
Dissertaz, 21, p. 354, [Victor (Epist. p. 395) mentions the Taifalje, as 
still in Thrace ;uid Dacia, when Gratian called Theodosius from Spain, 
after the death of Valens.— E».] f Ammian. 31, 11. Zosimus, 1. 4, 

p. 22S — 230. The latter expatiates on the desultory exploits of Sebastian, 
and dispatches, in a few lines, the important battle of Hadrianople. 
According to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praiso 
of Zosimus is disgrace. (TUIemont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. v, 
p. 121.) His prejudice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very 
questionable judge of merit' 
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The can:p of Valens, ■which he pitched -ander the -n-alls of 
Hadrianople, vras fortified, according to the practice of the 
Bomans, 'srith a diteh and rampart; and a most important 
council •svas summoned, to decide the fate of; the emperor 
and of the empire. The parfy. of reason an^ of delay was 
strenuously maintained by Victor, ■who had. corrected, by 
the lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sar- 
matian character; wlule Sebastian, -with the flexible and 
obsequious, eloquence of a courtier, represented every pre- 
caution, and every measure that implied a doubt of’imme- 
diate victory, as unworthy of the courage and majesty of 
their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was pre- 
cipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigem, and the prudent 
ndmonitions of the emperor of the west. The advantages of 
negotiating in the midst of ■war were perfectly -understood 
by the general of the barbarians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic 
was dispatched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate 
and to perplex the councils of the enemy. The misfortunes, 
as well as the provgcations, of the Gothic nation, were 
forcibly and truly described by their ainbassador, who pro- 
tested, in the name of Fritigem, that he was still disposed 
to lay do-wn his arms, or to employ them only in the defence 
of the empire, if he could secure tor his wandering country- 
men a tranquil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, 
and a sufficient allowance of corn and cattle. But he added, 
in a whisper of confidential friendship, that the exasperated 
barbarians were averse to these reasonable conditions ; and 
that Fritigem was doubtful whether he could accomplish 
the conclusion of the treaty, unless he found himself sup- 
ported by the presence and terrors of an imperial army. 
About the same time count Eichomer returned from the 
west, to announce the defeat and submission of the AUe- 
manhi-; to inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by 
rapid marches at the head of the veteran and victorious 
legions of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and 
of the republic, that every dangm-ous and decisive measure 
might be suspended, till the junction of the -two emperors 
should ensure the success of the Gothic war. But the 
feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only by the fatal 
illusions of pride and jealousy. He disdained the impor- 
tunate ad\dce ; he rejected the humiliating aid ; he secretly 
'compared the ignominious, at least the inglorious, period 
of his o-wn reign, with the fame of a beardless youth; and 
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Valen 3 rushed into the field, to erect his imaginary trophy, 
before the diligence of his colleague could usurp any share 
of the triumphs of the day. 

On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to 
be marked . among, the niost inauspicious of the Eoman 
.calendar,*, the. emperor ,Yalens, • leaving, under a strong 
guard, his baggage and military treasure, marched from 
Efadrianople to attack the Goths, who were encamped about 
twelve miles from the .city.+ ' By some mistake, of the 
orders, or some ignorance of the ground, the right wmg 
or column of cavalry, arrived in sight of the enemy whilst 
the left was still at a considerable distance; the soldiers 
were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipi- 
tate their pace; and the line of battle was formed with 
tedious confusion and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry 
had been detached to forage in the adjacent country ; and 
Britigern stiU continued to practise his customary arts. He 
dispatched messengers of peace, made proposals, required 
hostages, and wasted the hours, tiU the Eomans, exposed 
■without shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were 
exhausted by thirst, hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The 
emperor was per-suaded to send an ambassador to the 
Gothic camp ; the zeal of Eichomer, who alone had courage 
to accept the dangerous commission, was applauded; and 
the count of the domestics, adorned ■svith the splendid, 
ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in the space 
between the two armies, when he was suddenly recalled 
by the alarm of battle. The hasty and imprudent attack 
was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a body 
of archers and targetteers; and as they advanced with 
rashness, they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the 
same moment the flying squadrons of Alatheus and Saphrar, 
whose return was anxiously expected by the general of the ■ 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hdls, swept 
across the plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous 
but irresistible' charge of the barbarian host. The event of 

* Ammianus (31, 12, 13) almost alone describes the councils and 
M^ons 'which "were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople, IVa 
might censure the vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity of his 
narrative : but we must now take leave of this impartial historian ; and 
reproach is silenced by our regret for such an irreparable loss. 

+ The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twelve of 
Id» tius, can only embarrass those critics ( Valesius ad loc.) who sup- 
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tlie battle of Hadrianople, so fatal to Yalens and to the 
empire, mar be described in a few words: the Eoman 
cavalry fled ; the infantry was abandoned, surrounded, and 
cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the. firmest 
courage, are scarcely sufiicient to e.xtricate a body of foot, 
encompassed on an open plain by superior numbers of 
"horse; but the troops ’of Yalens, oppressed by the weight 
of the enemy and their own fears, were crowded into a 
narrow space, where it was impossible for them to extend 
their ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords and 
javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, 
the emperor, deserted by bis guards, and wounded, ^as it 
was supposed with an arrow, sought protection among the 
J/ancearii and the Mattiarii, who stfll maintained their 
ground with some appearance of order and firmness. His 
faithful generals, Trajan and Yictor, who perceived his 
danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost, miless the person 
of the emperor could be saved. Some troops, animated by 
their exhortation, advanced to his relief; they found only 
a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and 
mangled bodies, without being able to discover their unfor- 
tunate prince, either among the linng or the dead.- Their 
search could not indeed be successful, if there is any truth 
in the circumstances with which some historians have 
related the death of the emperor. By the care of his 
attendants, Yalens was removed from the field of battle to 
a neighbouring cottage, where they^ attempted to dress his 
wound, and to provide for his future safety. But this 
humble retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : 
they tried to force the door; they were provoked by a 
discharge of arrows from the roof, till at length, impatient 
of delay, they set fire to a pile of dry fagots, and consumed 
the cottage with the Eoman emperor and his train. Yalens 
perished in the flames; and a youth, who dropped from 
the window, alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale, 
and to .inform the Goths of the inestimable prize which 
they had' lost by their own rashness. A great number of 
brave and distinguished officers perished in the battle of 
Hadrianople, which equalled, in the actual loss, and far 
surpassed, in the fatal consequences, the misfortune which 
Eome had formerly sustained in the fields of Canns.’-' Two 

pose a great army to be a matbematlcal point, -nitbout space or dimen- 
dons. * Neo ullis annalibus, prster Cannensem pognam, ita ad 
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master-generals of the cavalry and infantry, two great 
officers of the palace, and tliirty-five tribunes, were found 
among the slain ; and the death of Sebastian might satisfy 
the world that he was the victim, as well as the author, of 
the public calamitj'. Above , two-thirds of the Eoman army 
were destroyed i and the darkness of the night was esteemed 
a verv favourable circumstance ; as it served to conceal the 
flight of the multitude, and to protect the more^ orderly 
retreat of Victor and Eichomer, who alone, amidst the 
general consternation, maintained the advantage of calm 
courage, and regular discipline.* 

While the impressions of grief and terror were still 
recent in the minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician, 
of the age composed the funeral oration of a vanquished 
army, and of an unpopular prince, whose throne was already 
occupied by a stranger. “There ’are not wanting,” says 
the candid "Libanius, “ those who arraign the prudence of 
the emperor, or who impute the public misfortune to the 
want of courage and discipline in the troops. Eor .my own 
part, I reverence the memory of their former exploits : I 
reverence the glorious death which they bravely received, 
standing and. fighting in their ranks: I reverence the field 
of battle, stained with their blood, and the blood of the 
barbarians. Those honourable marks have been already 
washed away by the rains; but the lofty monuments of 
their bones, tlie bones of generals, of centurions, and of 
valiant warriors, claim a longer period of duration. The 
king himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the 
battle. His attendants presented him with the fleetest 
horses of the imperial stable, that would soon have carried 

iatemecionem res legitur gesta. (Ammian. 31, 13.) According to the 
grave Polybius, no more than three hundred and seventy horse, and 
three thousand foot, escaped from the field of Canna; : ten thousand 
were made prisoners : and the number of the slain amounted to five 
thousand sis hundred and thirty horae, and seventy thousand foot. 
(Polyb. lib. 3, p. 371, edit. Casaubon, Svo.) Livy (22, 19) is somewhat 
less bloody : he slaughters only two thousand seven hundred horse, and 
forty thousand foot The Eoman army was supposed to consist of 
eighty-seven thousand two hundred efiective men (22, 36). 

• Samed some faint light from Jerome (tom. i, p. 26, and 

_ m Chron. p. 188), Victor, in Epitome, Orosius (lib. 7, c. 33, p. 554), 
Jomandes (c. 27), Zosimus (lib. 4, p. 230), Socrates (Ub. 4, c. 38), Sozo- 
p* IdaMus (in Chron.). Eut their united evidence, fx 
Weighed against Ammiaaus alone, is light and unauhstaatiaL 
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him heyoiid the pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed 
him to reserve his important life for the future service of 
. the republic. He still declared that he was unworthy to 
survive so many of the bravest and most faithful of his 
subjects ; and the monarch was nobly buried under a moun- 
tain of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe 
the victory of the barbarian? to the fearj the wealmess, or 
the imprudence of the Eoman troops. The chiefs and the 
soldiers were animated by the virtue of their ancestors, 
whom they equalled in disciphne, and the arts of war. 
Their generous emulation was supported by the love of 
gloiy, which prompted them to contend at the same time 
with heat and thirst, with fire and the sworn ; and cheer- 
fully to embrace an honourable death, as their refuge 
against flight and infamy. The indignation of the gods 
has been the only cause of the success of our enemies.” 
The truth of history may disclaim some parts of this 
panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled with the 
character of Valens, or the circumstances of the battle; 
hut the fairest commendation is due to the eloquence, and 
still more to the generosity, of the sophist of Antioch.* 

The pride of the Goths was elated by tlu.s memorable 
victory ; but their avarice was disappointed by the mortify- - 
- ing discovery, that the richest part of the imperial spoil bad 
been within the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to 
possess the reward of their valour; but they were encoun- 
tered by the remains of a vanquished army, with an intrepid 
resolution, which was the effect of their despair, and the 
only hope of their safety. The walls of the city, and the 
ramparts of the adjacent camp, were lined with militaiy 
engines, that threw stones of an enormous weight; and 
astonished the ignorant barbarians by the noise and velocity, 
still more than by the real effects, of the discharge. The 
soldiers, the citizens, the proracials, the domestics of the 
palace, were united in the danger and in the defence ; the 
furious assault of the Goths was repulsed; their secret 
arts of treachery and treason were discovered; and, after 
an obstinate conflict of many hours, they retired to their 
tents ; convinced, by experience, that it would be far more 
admsable to observe the treaty which their sagacious leader » 
had tacitly stipulated with the fortifications of great and 
* Libanius, de uloiscend. Jnliin. nece, c, 3, in Fabricins, Bibliotb. 
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populous cities. After the hasty and impolitic massacre of 
three hundred deserters, an act of justice extremely useful 
to the discipline of the Boman armies, the Goths indig- 
nantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. The scene of war 
and tumult -was instantly converted into a silent solitude : 
the multitude suddenly disappeared; the secret paths of 
the woods and mountains were marked with the footsteps 
of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in the 
distant cities of lUjuicum and Macedonia: and the faithful 
officers of the household and the treasury, cautiously pro- 
ceeded in search of the emperor, of whose death they were 
still ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled from 
the walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs of Constantinople. 
The barbarians were surprised with the splendid appearance 
of the capital of the east, the height and extent of the walls, 
the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who crowded 
the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and land. 
While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of 
the gates hy a party of iaaiacens,* who had heen fortmately 
engaged in the service of Talens. The cavahy of Scythia 
was forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and spirit of 
the Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in the evolu-, 
tions of irregular war : and the northern barbarians were 
astonished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the 
barbarians of the south. A Gothic soldier was slain by 
tlje dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy, naked savage, apply- 
ing his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid deh'ght, while 
he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy .t The army 
of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs 
and the adjacent territory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus 
to the mountains which form the western boundary of 

Gnca tom. Tii, p. 116 — 148. * Valens had gained, cr rather pur- 

chased, the friendship of the Saracens, whose veiatiooa 
felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The Cumtain 
faith had been lately introduced among a people, reserved m a future 
■age, to propagate another religion. {Tillemont, Hist dts Empereurs, 
tom. V, p. 104, 106, 141. Mem. Ecclea. tom. vii, p. 53d.) 

+ Crinitua quidam, nudus omnia prmter pubem, subroncum ct luguero 
rtrepens. (Ammian. 31, 16, and Vales, ad loc.) The Arabs often fough. 
naked : a custom which may be asciibed to their sultry clunate ani 
ostentatious braverv. The description of this unknonw savage :s tn# 
Svely oortrait of Deiar, a nace so dreadful to the Christians ol £>yna, 
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Thrace. TKe important pass of Succi was hetra3'ecl hr the 
fear, or the ‘misconduct, of Maurus ; and the barbarians 
who no longer had any resistance tn apprehend from the 
scattered and yang^nished troops of the east, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as 
far, as the confines of Italy, and the Hadriatic sea.* 

The Eomans, who so coolly and so concisely mention the 
acts of which were exercised by the lemons, f reserve 
their compassion and their eloquence for their own sufier- 
ings, when the pronnces were invaded and desolated by 
the arms of the successful barbarians. The simple circum- 
stantial narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of 
a single town, of the misfortunes of a single family, J might 
exhibit an interesting and instructive picture of human 
manners ; but the tedious repetition of vague and declama- 
tory complaints' would fatigue the attention of the most 
patient reader. The same censure may be applied, though 
not perhaps in an equal degree, to the profane and the eccle- 
siastical writers of this unhappy period; that their minds 
were inflamed by popular and religious animosity ; and that 
the true size and colour of every object is falsified by the 
exaggerations of their corrupt eloquence. The vehement 
Jerome§ might justly deplore the calamities inflicted by the 
Goths and their barbarous allies, on his native country of 
Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces, from the 
walls of Constantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the 

See Oakley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i, p. 72, 84, 87. * The series 

of events may EtUl be traced in the last pages of Ammianus (31, 15, 
16). Zosimus (lib. 4, p. 227, 231) whom vre are now reduced to cherish, 
misplaces the sally of the Arabs before the death of V.alens. Eunapius 
(in Excerpt. Legation, p. 20) praises the fertility of Thrace, Hacedonii, 
Ac. + Observe with how much indifference Ccesar relates, in the 

Commentaries on the Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate 
of the Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy (3, 16) , ' that he laboured 
to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburones (6, 31); that ioity 
thousand persons were massacred at Bourges by the just revenge of his 
soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (7, 21), Ac. J Such are 

the accounts of the sack of Magdeburg, by the ecclesiastic and the 
fisherman, which 3Ir. Harte has transcribed (Hist, of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, vol. i, p. 313 — 320) with some apprehension of violating the 
dignit;/ of history. § Et vastatis urbibus hominibusque iiiterfeetig, 
solituinem et .rariiatem hcstianim quoque fieri, ct rolatilhaiu piscium- 
que: testis Hlyricum est, testis Thiucia, testis in quo ortus sum solum 
(Pannnonia) ; ubi pneter cmlum et terram, et crescentes vepres, et 
condensa sylvarum mncta pcrierunt. (tom. vii, p. 250, ad 1 cap. 
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rapes, tte massacres, the confiagratioiis ; and;-a'bove all, the 
profanation, of the churches, that were turned into stables, 
and the contemptuous treatment of the relics, of holy 
mart}TS. But the saint is ' ’surel)" transported bej'ond the 
limits of nature and history, when he aihrms, •‘that in 
those desert countries, nothing was left except the, sky ,and 
the earth ; that, after the destruction of the cities, and the'' 
extirpation of the human race, the land' was overgrown with 
thick forests, and inextricable brambles ; and that the uni- 
versal desolation, announced by the prophet Zephaniah,- was 
.Tsomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and 
even of the fish.” These complaints were pronounced about 
tu'enty years after the death of Valens ; and the Illyrian 
provinces, which were constantly exposed to the invasion 
and passage of the barbarians, still continued, after a cala- 
mitous period of ten centuries, to supply new materials for 
rapine and destruction. Could it even be supposed, that a 
large tract of country had been left without cultivation and 
without inhabitants, the consequences migiit not have been 
so fatal to the inferior productions of animated nature. The 
useful and feeble animals, which are nourished by the hand 
of man, might suffer and perish, if they were deprived of his 
protection ; but the beasts of the forest, his enemies or bis 
victims, would multiplj'- in the free and undisturbed posses- 
sion of their solitary domain. The various tribes that 
people the air or the waters, are still less connected with 
the fate of the human species ; and it is highly probable 
that the fish of the Danube would have felt more terror aud 
distress from the approach of "a voracious pike, tlian from 
the hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

Whatever may have been the just measure of the cala- 
mities of Europe, there was reason to fear that the same 
calamities would soon e.xtend to the peaceful countries of 
Asia. The sons of the Goths had been judiciously distrh 
buted tlmough the cities of the east ; aud the arts ot edu- 
cation were employed to polish, and subdue, the native 
fierceness of their temper. In the space of about twelve 
years, theii- numbers had continually increased; and the 
children, who in the first emigration, were sent over the 
Hellespont, had attained with rapid growth, the strength 
and spirit of perfect manhood.*’ It was impossible to con- 
Sophonias, and tom. i, p. 26.) * Euuaplus (in Excerpt. Lcgat p 20) 
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ceal fromfheir knowledge the events of tke GotMc war; 
and, as those daring youths had not studied the language of 
dissimulation, they betrayed their wish, their desire ^perhaps 
their intention, to emulate the glorious example of their 
. fathers. The danger of the times seemed to justify the 
jealous suspicions of the provincials ; and these suspicions 
w-ferb 'admitted as unquestionable evidence, that the Goths 
of Asia had formed a secret and dangerous conspiracy against 
the public'safefy. The death of Valens had left the east with- 
out a sovereign; and .Julius, who filled the important station 
of master-general of the troops, with a high reputation of 
.diligence and ability, thought it his duty to consult the 
senate of Constantinople ; which he considered, during the 
Tacaticy of the throne, as the representative council of the 
nation; ; As soon as be had obtained the discretionary 
power of acting as he should judge most expedient for the 
good of- the republic, he assembled the principal olficers; 
and privately concerted efiectual measures for the execution 
of his bloody design. An order was immediately promul- 
gated, that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth should 
assemble in the capital cities of their respective provinces ; 
and as a report was industriously circulated, that they were 
•Eumraoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and money, the 
pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and per- 
haps suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On the 
appointed day, the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was 
■carefully collected in the square, or Forum : the streets and 
.avenues were occupied by the Eoman troops: and the roofs 
of the houses were covered with archers and slingers. At 
the same hour, in all the cities of the east, the signal was 
given of indiscijminate slaughter; andthe provinces of Asia 
were delivered by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a 
domestic enemy, who, in a few months, might have carried 
^0 ahd sword from the Hellespont to the Euphrates.* The 
-nrgeht consideration of the public safety may undoubtedly 
authorise the viobtion of every positive law. How far that, 
or any 'other consideration, may operate, to dissolve the 

foolishly, supposes a preternatural growth of the young Goths, that he 
may introduce Cadmus’s armed men, who sprung from the dragon's 
teeth, 5:a Such was the Greek eloquence of the times. * Ammianus 
evidently approves this execution, eScacia velox et salutaris, which 
concludes his work (31, 16.) Zosimus, who is curious and copious 
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Tlie princes ivho peaceably inherit the sceptre of their 
fathers, claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure, as it 
is absolutely distinct from the merits of their personal 
characters. The subjects ivho, in a monarchy or a popular 
state, acquire the possession of supreme power, may . have 
raised themselves, by the superiority' either of genius or 
virtue, above the heads of their equals ; but their virtue is 
seldom exempt from ambition, and the cause of the suc- 
cessful candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of con- 
spiracy or civil war. Even in those governments which 
allow the. reigning monarch to declare a colleague or a suc- 
cessor, his partial choice, which may be influenced by the 
blindest passions, is often directed to an unworthy object. 
Eut the most suspicious malignity cannot ascribe to Theo- 
dosius, in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the arts, the 
desires, or even the hopes, of an ambitious statesman ; and 
the name of the exile would long since have been forgotten, 
if his genuine and distinguished rirtues had not left a deep 
impression in the imperial couft. During the season of 
prosperity he had been neglected ; but, in the public dis- 
tress, his superior merit was universally felt and aclcnow- 
iedged.' What confidence must have 'been reposed in his 
integrity, since Gratian could trust that a pious son would 
•forgiA'e, for the sake of the republic, the murder of his 
father I '^Tiat expectations must have been formed of his 
abilities, to encourage the hope, that a single man could 
save and restore the empire of the east ! Theodosius was 
invested with the purple in the thirtj'-third year of his age. 
The vulgar gazed -with admiration on the manly beauty of 
his face, and the graceful majesty of his person, which they 
were pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the 
emperor Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in 
•the qualities of his heart and understanding, a more im- 
•portant reserhblance to the best and greatest of the Eoman 
■princes.' • 

It is not without the most sincere regret, that I must, 
now take leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has 
composed the history of his o-mi times, without indulging 
the prejudices and passions which' usually affect the mind 
of a contemporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who terrai- 

yuidenne, tom. i, p. 25) has fixed the situation of Caucha, or Coca, ia 
the old province of GalUcia, where Zosimus and Idatius have placed the 
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- ribns. ' Jf tKe barbarians irere mounted on tbe borses, and 

'* equipped uritb the armour, of tbeir vanquished enemies, the 
numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have sup- 
plied new squadrons of cavalry the thirty-four arsenals of 
the empire, were plentifully stored with magazines of offen- 
sive and defensive arms ; and the wealth of Asia might still 
have yielded an ample fund for the expenses of the war. 
But the effects which were produced by the battle of 
Hadriauople on the, minds of the barbarians and of the 
Eomans^-extended the victory of the former, and the defeat 
of the latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A Gothic 
chief was heard to declare, with insolent moderation, that, 
for his own part, he was fatigued with slaughter ; but that 
he was astonished how a people who fled before him like a 
flock of sheep, could still presume to dispute the possession 
of their treasures and provinces.* The same terrors which 
the name of the Huns had spread among the Gothic tribes, 

* Chrysostom, tom. i, p. 344, edit. Montfaucon. I have verified, and 
examined, this passage : but I should never, without the aid, of Tiile- 
mont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v, p. 152), have detected an historical anec- 
dote in a strange medley of moral and mystic exhortations, addressed, 
by the preacher of Antioch, to a young widow. [Why were the still 
undiminished resources of so mighty an empire, in the hands of so able 
a ruler as Theodosius, insufficient for its salvation ? Why did not 
Home, possessing ampler means, recover from these disasters, as before 
from the bloodier fields of Thrasymeno and Cann® ? Because the spirit 
of the people was crushed ! Mind has within itself no seeds of decay, 
which periodically shoot up, to choke the growth of previous years. Its 
natural course is ever onward ; and it knows no retrograde movement, 
but from external repulse. To go to no higher antiquity, it had, from 
the earliest days of Greece till the Augustan age, for eighteen centuries, 
a career of vigorous improvement ; after which, we find it gradually 
retrograding ; and may here note one stage of its relapse. The “ fatal 
power of the imagination" had gained an ascendancy, which it can only 
gain when the higher faculty of reason is depressed; and this was 
the work of the hierarchy. Glimpses of their increasing arrogance and 
encroaching domination have occasionally broken upon us in the pre- 
ceding pages ; and should be attentively watched, if we would under- 
stand the history of the period. Their influence is perceived in every 
paling feature of society, in the lowered tone of talent, and the dying 
flame of genius. Literature is the expression and type of the general 
mind. One declines with the other, Enfeebled energy lays aside the 
pen, when the plough and the hammer, the trowel and the pencil, the 
sword and the sceptre, afford it no materials. So fared it with 
debilitated man, in those closing days of the western empire. The 
fatal blight exhaled from turbid pools of sacerdotal ambition. and 
the miry dough of unin telligible controversy, inwrapped the age 
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were in^ired, by the fonnidable name of tie Goths, among 
the subjects and soldiers of the Eoman empire.* If Theo- 
dosius, hastily collecting his scattered forces, had led them 
into the field to encounter a victorious enemy, his army 
would have been vanquished by their own fears ; and his 
rashness could not have been excused by the chance of 
success. But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he 
honourably deserved on this momentous occasion, con- 
ducted h im self as the firm and faithful guardian of the 
republic. He fixed his head-quarters at Tliessalonica, the 
capital of the Macedonian diocese ;t from whence ie could 
watch the irregular motions of the barbarians, and direct 
the operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Con- 
stantinople to the shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifica- 
tions and garrisons of the cities were strengthened; and 
the troops, among whom a sense of order and discipline was 
revived, were insensibly emboldened by the confidence of 
their own safety. From these secure stations they, were 
encouraged to make frequent sallies on the barbarians, who 
infested the adjacent country : and, as they were seldom 
allowed to engage without some decisive superiority, either 
of ground or of numbers, their enterprises were,’ for the 
most part, successful ; and they were soon conrinced, bv 
their own experience, of the possibility of vanquishing their 
invincible enemies. The detachments of these separate 
garrisons were gradually united into small armies ; tho 
same cautious measures were pursued, according to an exten- 
sive and well-concerted plan of operations ; the events of 
each day added strength and spirit to the Bomau arms ; and 
the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most 


in darkness. Exertion, mental and bodily, was paralyzed ; and all 
comprehensive views of imminent consequences obscured. No ruling 
genius of eai-Her times, whether Greek or Homan, would have per- 
mitted such an act of national suicide, as that of bringing a whole 
Gothic tribe within the barrier of the Danube. Tho besotted infatua- 
tion of Valens and his advisers in that instance, is but an exhibition of 
drooping intellect This progressive evil will come beloro us in iu 
Eucceeding stages, and disclose the workings by wbicb it brought 
on the fall of the Roman empire, and tho long reign of igaonmeo 
f nd barbarism that followed. — En.] 

* Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21. 

See Godefroy’s Chronology of tho Laws. Codex Thoodoa. tom. i 
Prolegomen. p. 1)9 — 104, 
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favourable reports of the success of the war, contributed to 
subdue the pride of the barbarians, and to animate the 
hopes and courage of his subjects. If, instead of this faint 
end imperfect outline, we , could accurately represent the 
counsels and actions of Theodosius, in four successive cam- 
paignsi there is reason to believe that his consummate skill 
would deserve the applause of every military reader. The 
republic had formerly been saved by the delays of Tabius ; 
and while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of 
Zama, attract the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches 
of the dictator, among the hiUs of Campania, may claim a 
juster proportion of the solid and independent fame, which 
the general is not compelled to share, either with fortune or 
with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of Theo- 
dosius; and the infirmities of his body, which most im- 
seasonably languished under a long and dangerous disease, 
could not oppress the vigour of his mind, or divert his atten- 
tion from the public service.* 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman provincest "svas 
the work of prudence rather than of valour ; the prudence 
of Theodosius was seconded by fortune ; and the emperor 
never failed to seize, and to improve, every favourable cir- 
cumstance. As long as the superior genius of Rritigern 
preserved the union, and directed' the motions of the bar- 
barians, their power was not inadequate to the conquest of 
a- great empire. The death of that hero, the predecessor 
and master of the renowned Alaric, relieved an impatient 
multitude from the intolerable yoke of discipline and dis- 
cretion. The barbarians, who had been restrained by his 
authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates of their 
passions ; and their passions were seldom imiform or con- 
sistent. An army of conquerors was broken into many 
disorderly bands of savage robbers; and their, blind and 
irregular fury was not less pernicious to themselves than to 

Most writers insist on the illness, and long repose, of Theodosias, 
*t Thessalonica : Zosimns, to diminish his glory ; Jomandes, to favour 
the Goths ; and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his baptism. 

t Compare Themistius (Orat. 14, p. 181) with Zosimus (lib. 4, p. 232), 
Jomandes (c. 2/', p. 649), and the prolbc commentary of M. de Buat 
(Hist, des Peuples, &c. tom. vi, p. 477 — 552). The Chronicles of Idatiua 
tnd Marcellinus allude, in general terms, to magna certamina, magna 
mtUtague prselia. The two epithets are not easily reconciled. 
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their enemies. Their mischievous disposition vras ghovna in 
the destruction of every^ object which they wanted strength 
to remove or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, with 
improvident rage, the harvests or the granaries, which soon 
afterwards became necessary for their own subsistence. A 
spirit of discord arose among the independent tribes and 
nations, which had been united only by the bands of a loose 
and voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns and tbs 
Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the Goths, who 
were not disposed to use with moderation the advantages of 
their fortune ; the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and 
the Tisigoths could not long be suspended ; and the haughty 
chiefs stiU remembered the insults and injuries which they 
had reciprocally offered or sustained, while the nation was 
seated in the countries bevond the Danube. The progress 
of domestic faction abated the more diffusive sentiment of 
national animosity; and the olEcers of Theodosius were 
instructed to purchase, \vith liberal gifts and promises, the 
retreat, or uerrice, of the discontented party. The acquisi- 
tion of Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, 
gave a bold and faithful champion to the cause of Home, 
The illustrious deserter soon obtained the rank of master- 
general, with an important command ; surprised an army of 
his countiy^men, who were immersed in ■nine and sleep; 
and, after a cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, returned 
with an immense spoil, and four thousand wagons, to the 
imperial camp.* In the hands of a skilful politician, the 
most different means may be successively applied to the 
same ends; and the peace of the empire, which had been 
forwarded by the divisions, was accomplished by the reunion 
of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, who had been a patient 
spectator of these extraordinary events, was at length driven, 
by the chance of arms, from the dark recesses of the woods 
of Caucaland. He no longer nesitated to pass the Danube; 
and a very considerable part of the subjects of Fritigern, 

* ZosimuB (1. 4, p. 232) styles him a Scythian, a name -which the 
more recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. [See 
an explanatory note oh this subject at p. 138. The diderent forma 
and sounds given to the tsro names in modem times, have veiled 
their original afunity. To Zosimus and “the more recent Greeks," 
the resemblance nught yet be perceptible; and they evidently saw 
an identity of race as well as of early abode. But the reg'ular courio 
jf migration was unebserved by them. — ^En.] 
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who aireadf felt the inconveniences of anarchy, were easily 
persuaded to acknowledge for their king, a Gothic judge, 
whose birth they, respected, and whose abilities they had 
fr^uently experienced. But age had chilled the daring 
spirit of Athanarie ; and, instead of leading his people to 
the field of battle and victory, he wisely listened to the fair 
proposal of an honourable and advantageous treaty. Theo- 
dosius, who was acquainted with the merit and power of his 
new ally, condescended to meet him at the distance of 
several .miles from Constantinople; and entertained him in 
the imperial city, with the confidence of a friend, and the 
magnificence of a monarch. The barbarian prince observed, 
with curious attention, the variety of objects which attracted 
his notice, and at last broke out into a sincere and pas- 
sionate exclamation of wonder. “ I now behold,” (said he), 
“ what I never could believe, the glories of this stupendous 
capital!” And as he cast his eyes around, he viewed, and 
he admired, the commanding situation of the city, the 
strength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, the 
capacious harbour, crowded with iunumerable vessels, the 
perpetual concourse of distant nations, and the arms and 
discipline of the troops. “ Indeed,” (continued Athanarie), 
“ the emperor of the Eomans is a god upon earth ; and the 
presumptuous man who dares to lift his hand against him, 
is guilty of his own blood.”* The Grothic king did not 
long enjoy this splendid and honourable reception ; and, as 
temperance was not the virtue of his_ nation, it may justly 
be suspected that bis mortal disease "was contracted amidst 
the pleasures of the imperial banquets. But the policy of 
Theodosius derived more solid benefit from the death, than 
he could have expected from the most faithful services; of 
his ally. The funeral of Athanarie was performed with 
solemn rites in the capital of the east ; a stately moniunent 

* Tke reader Tvill not be displeased to see tie original words of 
Jomandes, or the author whom he tran.=cribed. Eegiam urbem in- 
gressus est, miransque : En, inquit; cemo quod SEcpe ineredulus 
audiebam, famam videlicet tant® urbis. Et hue iliac oculos volvens, 
nunc .situm urbis commeatumque na.vium, nunc mcenia clara pro- 
epectanB,miratur; popuJosque diversarnm gentium, quasi fonte in uno 
e dirersLs partibns scaturiente imdd, eic quoque nulitem ordinatnm 
aspiciens. Deus, inquit, sine dubio est terrenu.s Imperator, et quisquu 
adversus eum manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus esi.stit. Jor 
nandes (e. 28, p. 630) proceeds to mention his death and funeral 
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end tlie soldiers, or at least the historians, of the empire, 
no longer recognised the name and countenances of their 
former enemies* The general "srho commanded the military 
and naval povrers of the Thracian frontier, soon perceived 
that his superiority vrould he disadvantageous to the public 
service ; and that the barbarians, awed by the presence of 
his fleet and legions, would probably defer the passage of 
the river till the approaching winter. The dexterity of the 
spies, whom he sent into the Gothic camp, aUured the bar- 
barians into a fatal snare. They were persuaded, that, by a 
bold attempt, they migjt surprise, in the silence and dark- 
ness of the night, the sleeping army of the Eomans ; and 
the whole multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes.f The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the 
van; the main body consisted of the remainder of their 
subjects and soldiers ; and the women and children securely 
followed in the rear. One of the nights without a moon 
bad been selected for the execution of their design; and 
they had almost reached the southern bank of the Danube, in 
the.firm confldence that they should find an easy landing, and 
an unguarded camp. But the progress of the barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle — a triple line 
of vessels, strongly connected with each other, and which 
formed an impenetrable chain of two miles and a half along 
the river. - While they struggled to force their way in the 
unequal conflict, their right flank was overwhelmed by the 
irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which were m-ged 
down the stream by the united impulse of oars and of 
the tide. The weight and velocity of those ships of war 
broke, and sunk, and dispersed, the rude and feeble canoes 
of the barbarians : their valour was ineflectual; and Alatheus, 
the king or general of the Ostrogoths, perished, with his 
bravest troops, either by the sword of the Eomans, or in the 

on Claudian’s line, quoted Eelow. — Ed, * ‘Edvog rb EkvBikdv 

Tractv ayvbjtJTov. Zosimus, L 4, p. 252. f I am justified, by 

reasonAnd example, in applying this Indian name to the {iov6%v\a of 
the' barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape of a boat, 
sXijOii fiovo^vXbiv Ifi^ijiacavrtg. Zosimus, L 4, p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Grnthungi 

In lintres fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant 

Per fluvimn plenm cuneis immanibus alnL 

Claudian, in 4 Cons. Hon. 623. 
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industrj.; Tras encouraged by an exemption from tribute, 
dming a, certain term of years. The barbarians Hould 
hare.desen*ed to feel the cruel and perfidious policy of the 
imperial court, if they had suffered themselves to be dis- 
persed through the provinces. They required, and they 
obtained, the sole possession of the villages and districts 
assigned for their residence: they still cherished and pro- 
pagated their native manners and language ; asserted, in 
the bosom of despotism, the freedom of their domestic 
government; and acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
emperor, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction of 
the laws and magistrates of Borne. The here^taiy chiefs of 
the tribes and families were EtUl permitted to command their 
followers in peace and war ; but the royal dignity was 
abolished ; and the generals of the Goths were appointed 
and removed at the pleasure of the emperor. An army of 
forty thousand Goths was maintained for the perpetual 
service of the empire of the east ; and those haughty froops, 
who assumed the title of Fmderati, or allies, were distin- 
guished by their gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious 
pri\'ileges. Their native courage was improved by the use 
of arms and the knowledge of discipline ; and, while the 
republic was guarded, or threatened, by the doubtful sword 
of the barbarians, the last sparks of the mditary flame were 
finally extingnished in the minds of the Eoraans.^ Theo- 
dosius bad the address to persuade his allies that the 
conditions of peace, which had been extorted from him by 
prudence and necessity, were the voluntary expressions of 
his sincere friendship for the Gothic , nation.f A different 
mode of vindication or apology was opposed to the com- 
plaints of the people ; who loudly censmed these shameful 
and dangerous concessions.^ The calamities of the war 

■* Compare Jomandes (c. 20. 27), who marks the condition and 
nnmher of the Gothic Faderati, with Zosimns (1. 4, p. 258), who 
mentions their golden collars; and Pacatns, in fPanegjr. Vet. 12. 37) 
who’ applauds, with false or foolish joy, their bravery and discipline. 

■k Arnator pacis generisque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by the 
Gothic historian (c. 29), who represents his nation as innocent, peace- 
able men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries. According to lavy, 
the Eomans conquered the world in their own defence. 

Besides the partial invectives of Zosimns (always discontented with 
the Christian reigns), see the grave representations which Synesius 
fcdresEcs to the emperor Arcadius. (De Eegno, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav.) 
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power, to suppress the rising flame of rebellion.* The public 
apprehensions were fortified by tbe strong suspicion, that 
these tumults were not the effect of accidental passion, but 
the result .of deep and premeditated design. It was gene- 
rally believed, that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace 
with a hostile and insidious spirit ; and that their chiefs had 
previously bound themselves, by a solemn and secret, oath, 
never to keep faith with the Eomans; to maintain the 
fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the 
■ favourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. 
But, as the minds of the barbarians were not insensible to 
the power of gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders sm- 
eerely devoted themselves to the service of the empire, or 
at least, of the emperor : the whole nation was insensibly 
divided into two opposite factions, and much sophistry was 
employed in conversation and dispute, to compare the obli- 
gations of their first and second engagements. The Goths 
who considered themselves as the friends of peace, of justice, 
and of Borne, were directed by the authority of Bravitta, a 
valiant and honomable youth, distinguished above the rest 
of his countrymen, by the politeness of his manners, the 
liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues of social 
life. But the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce 
and faithless Priulf, who inflamed the passions, and asserted 
the independence, of his warlike followers. On one of the 
solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both parties were invited 
to the imperial table, they were insensibly heated by wine, 
tin they forgot the ususl restraints of discretion and respect; 
and betrayed in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret 
of their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had been the 
reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissem- 
bled his fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the 
tumultuous assembly. Bravitta, alarmed and exasperated 
' by the insolence of his rival; whose departure from the palace 
might have’ been the signal of a civil war, boldly followed 
hiA; and,' drawing his sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. 
Their companions flew to arms ; and the faithful champion 
of Borne would have been oppressed by superior numbers, 
if he had not been protected by the seasonable interposition 

MoreL * Zosimus, L 4, p. 267 — 271. He tells a long and ridiculouf 
story of the adventurons prince, who roved tbe country ■with only five 
horsemsa ; of a spy whom they detected, whipped killed in an old 
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Colmar Lad delivered the west from a formidable invasion-, 
and the fateful provinces of the east ascribed tbe merits of 
Theodosius to the author of Ms greatness and of the public 
safety. Gratian survived those memorable events only 
four or five years; but be survived his reputation; and 
before be fell a victim to rebellion, be bad lost, in a great 
measurej tbe respect and confidence of tbe Eoman world. 

Tbe remarkable alteration of his character or conduct 
may not be imputed to the arts of flattery which had 
besieged tbe son of Valentinian from bis infancy ; nor to 
the headstrong passions, which that gentle youth appears 
to have escaped. A- more attentive view of the lue of 
Gratian may perhaps suggest tbe true cause of tbe disap- 
pointment of tbe pubbc hopes. His apparent lirtues, 
instead of being tbe hardy productions of experience and 
adversity, were tbe premature and artificial fruits of a royal 
education. Tbe anxious tenderness of his father was con- 
tinually employed to bestow on him those advantages, which 
be might perhaps esteem tbe more 'highly, as he himself 
had been deprived of them ; and the most skilful masters of 
eveiy science, and of every art, had laboured to form tbe 
mind and body of tbe young prince.* The knowledge 

hcense, had been restored by Julian to its place in the senate-house, 
lovian and Valentinian allowed it to remain there — but it was removed 
by Gratian- He was also the first emperor who refused the robe of 
the Pontifes JIaximus, which had always been received before as one 
of the badges of imperial dignity, (Zosimus, L 4, c. 36.) The title, how- 
ever, seems to have been retained by him, and by his succe-ssors also ; as is 
ehown by Eckhel, who has a separate dissertation on the subject. (Xum. 
Vet. voL viii, p. 3S0 — 390.) After reciting the controver.des to which 
it had given rise, he concludes that the Christian emperors toot the 
title as heads of their own church, “quod iste titulus includeret 
summum in Christianorum ecclesias regimen atque impejium.”' The 
Pontijices Maximo Majores had not yet made an emperor’.s neck their 
horse-block. This part of Gratian’s conduct, and 6ther facts introduced 
in a succeeding note, do not escape Gibbon’s observation in his nest 
chapter. But so much of his narrative may be appropriately antici- 
pated here, as seems necessary to illustrate character and events while 
they are passing before us. — ^E d. * Valentinian was less 

attentive to the religion of his son ; since he intrusted the education 
of Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan. (Hem, de I’Acadtoie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xv, p. 125 — ^133.) The poetical fame of Ausonias 
condemns the taste of his age. [The religious training of Gratian was 
at least watched by Ambrose, archbishop of 31ilan, who took par- 
ticular care to keep him from the snares of Arianism, into which his 
father and younger brother felL For this he auJreseed to him his 
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existence, of the hero. As soon as time and accident had 
removed those faithfol counsellors from the throne, the 
emperor of the vrest insensibly descended to the level of his 
natural genius; abandoned the reins of government to the 
ambitious hands "which were stretched forward to grasp them ; 
and amiised his leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. 
A public sale of favour and injustice was instituted, both 
in the court and in the provinces, by the worthless delegates 
of his power, whose merit it was made sacrilege to ques- 
tion.’^ The conscience of the credulous prince was directed 
by saiiits and bishops ;t who procured an imperial edict to 
punishj as a capital offence, the -violation, the neglect, or 
even the ignorance, of the divine law. j Among the various 
arts which had exercised the youth of Grratian, he had 
applied himself, "with singular inclination and success, to 
manage the horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin: 
and these qualifications, which might be "useful to a soldier, 
were prostituted to the viler purposes of himting. Large 
parks were enclosed for the imperial pleasures, and plenti- 
fully stocked "with every species of "wild beasts ; and Gratian 
neglected the duties, and even the dignity, of his rank, to 
.consume whole days in the vain display of bis dexterity and 
boldness in the chase. The pride and -wish of the Eoman 
emperor to excel in an art, in which he might be surpassed 
by the meanest of his slaves, reminded the numerous spec- 
tators of the examples of l^ero and Commodus: but the 
chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to their 
monstro"us nces ; and his hands were stained only with the 
blood of animals.§ 

Disputare de principali jndicio non oportet. Sacrile^ enim 
instar esfc du'bitare, an is dignus sit, q'uem elegerit imperator. Codex 
Justinian. L 9, tit. 29, leg. 3. This convenient la'w -was revived and 
■promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by the feehle court of ililan. 

f Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on 
the faith of the Tiinity ; and TiHemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, 
■p. 153, 169) ascribe.s to the archbishop the merit of Gratian’s intolerant 
laws. J Qui divinje legis sanctitatem nesciendo omittunt, aut 

negligendo violant et oSendvmt, Eacrilegium committunt. Codex 
'Jtistinian. 1. 9, tit. 29, leg. 1. Theodosius indeed may claim his share 
•in the merit of this comprehensive law. § Ammianus (31, 10) 

' and the younger Tictor ackno"ivledge the virtues of Gratian ; and 
' accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate taste. The odious parallel of 
Commodus is saved by ‘Ticet incmentus and perhaps Philostorgius 
3 .. 10, c. 10, and Godefroy, pi 412) had guarded, "with some a niil i r 
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teeted, by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the 
nice' balance of the civil and military powers which had 
been established by the policy of Constantine. It is not 
very important to inquire from what causes the revolt of 
Britain ‘was produced. Accident is commonly the parent 
of disorder; the seeds of rebellion happened to fall on a 
soil which was supposed to be more fruitful than any other 
in tyrants and usurpers the' legions of that sequestered 
island had been long famous for a spirit of presumption and 
arrogance ;t and the name of Slaximus was proclaimed by 
the tumultuary but unanimous voice both of the soldiers 
and of the provincials. The emperor, or the rebel (for his 
title was not yet ascertained by foitnine), .was a native of 
Spain, the countryman, the fellow-soldier, and the rival of 
Theodosius, whose elevation he had not seen without some 
emotions of envy and resentment: the events of his life 
bad long since, feed him in Britain ; and I should not be 
unwilliug to find some evidence for the marriage which he 
is said to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy 
lord of Caemarvonshire.J But this provincial rank might 
justly be considered as a state of exile and obscurity ; and 
if Maximus had obtained any civil or military ofllce, he was 
not "invested with the authority either of governor or. 
general.§ His abilities, and even his integrity, are acknow- 

veteri ac Eomano militL Britannia, fertilis provincia tjran- 

noruin, is a memorable expression nsed by Jerome in the Pelagian 
controversy, and variously toi-tured in the disputes of our national 
antiquarie.?. The revolutions of the last age appeared to justify the 
image of the sublime Eossuet, “cette lie, plus orageuse que lea mers' 
qui I’environnent." [Gibbon has given to “ tyrannonim,” a meaning 
notauthorized by the Greek or Latin, (See note, ch. 10, vol. i, p. 343,) 
and which Jerome can scarcely have intended, when he applied it to 
a class that included Constantine the Great. — Ed.] 
h Zosimns says of the British .soldiers, rwi' dXXwr dwdrruv wXIoi' 
avQacdq. Kai Ovfitp viKonivovg. J Helena, the daughter of 

Eudda. Her chapel may still he seen at Caersegont, now Caernarvon. 
(Carte’s Hist, of England, Toki, p.l68, from Pmwland's XIona Antigua.) 
The prudent reader may not perhaps be satisfied with such uelsh 
evidence. § Camden (vol. i, introduct. p. 101.) appoints him 

■governor of Britain ; and the father of our antiquities is followed, as 
usual, bj' his blind progeny. Pacatus and Zosimus had taken some 
pains to prevent tMs error or fable ; and I shall protect myself by 
their decisive testimonies. F.egali habitfi. exulem suum, illi exides orbis 
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. Meiimus, received Mm witli jovM and loyal acclamations ; 

• jiiid the shame of the desertion :was transferred from the 
people to the prince. The troops, vrhose station 'more 
immediately attached them to the service of the palace, 
abandoned the standard of Gratian the first time that it 
vras displayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor 
of the vest fled tovards Lyons, vith a train of only, three 
hundred horse ; and, in the cities along the road, vhere he 
hoped ;to find refuge, or at least a passage, he vras taught, 
by cruel experience, that every gate is shut against the 
unfortunate. T et he might stM have reached in safety the 
dominions of Ms brother, and soon have returned with the 
forces of Italy and the east, if he had not sufiered himself 
to be fatally deceived by the perfidious -governor of the 
Lyonnese pro-vince. Gratian vas amused by protestations 
of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a support vhich could 
not be efiectual ; till the arrivm of Andragathius, the gen- 
eral of the cavalry of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. 
-That resolute officer executed, -nitbout remorse, the orders 
or the intentions of the usurper. Gratian, as he rose from 
supper, was delivered into the hands of the assassin 5 and 
his body vas denied to the pious and pressing entreaties of 
Ms brother yalentinian.* The death of the emperor vas 


sixty thousand plebeian, -rirgins, noistook their tray ; landed at Cologne, 
and -were all most cruelly murdered hy the Huns. But the plebeian 
sisters have been de&uuded of their equal honours; and, vhat is 
still harder, John Trithemius presumes to mention the cluldrcn of 
these British virgins. [The learned of other days received such fables 
■svith great credulity. Camden adduces them in abundance (Intro- 
duction to Gough’s edition, p. 87), but out of their perplexing 
testimony is at a loss to determine whether the Armorican Britons 
■were a veteran colony planted hy Constantine, or disbanded soldiers of 
Slasimus, or fugitives from Saxon oppression. The only conclusion he 
arrives at is, that conformity of language and resemblance of name, 
prove them to have been emigrants from ancient Britain. It seems 
more probable that, as the Celts of Britain retired before their Saxon 
Eupplanters, into their western fastnesses, so those of Ganl -withdrew 
froni the triumphant Franks into that tract, where they were protected 
on three sides by the sea, and to which cognate affinity of races had 
probably long before given a name corresponding to that of the 
neighbouring island. Those of Cornwall and Wales, (Comugallia and 
Gallia) have precisely the same analogy -with that of Ancient GauL — 
Ed.] . 

* Zosimua (L 4, p. k48, 249) has transported the death of Gratian 
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follo'wed by that of his powerful general Mellobaudes, the. 
king of the Pranks ; who maintained, to the last moment 
of his life, the ambiguous reputation which is the just 
recompense of obscure and subtle policy.* These execu- 
tions might be necessary to the public safety ; but the 
successful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by all 
the provinces of the west, had the merit and the satisfac- 
tion of boasting, that, except those who had perished by 
the chance of war, his triumph was not stained by the 
blood of the Pomans.t _ . 

The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid 
succession, that it would have been impossible ibr ‘Theo- 
dosius to march to the relief of his benefactor, before he 
received the intelligence of his defeat and death. During 
the season of sincere grief, or ostentatious mourning, the 
eastern emperor was interrupted by the arrival of the prin- 
cipal chamberlain of Jlaximus ; and the choice of a vener- 
able old man, for an office which was usually exercised by 
eunuchs, announced to the court of Constantinople the 
gravity and temperance of the British usurper. The 
ambassador condescended to justify, or excuse the conduct 
of his master ; and to protest, in specious language, that 
the murder of Gratian bad been perpetrated without his 
knowledge or consent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 
But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to offer Theo- 
dosius the alternative of peace or war. The speech of the 
ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration, that 


from Lugdunum in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Mcesia. Some 
hints may be extracted from the Chronicles ; some lies may be detected 
in Sozomen (1. 7, c. 13) and Socrates (1. 5, c. 11). Ambrose is our 
most authentic evidence (tom. i, Enanat. in Psalm. Ixi, p. 961, tom, ii, 
epist. 24, p. 888, &c, and de obith Valentinian. Consolat. no. 28, 
p. 1182.) > , ■ 

* Pacatus (12, 2S) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery iA’ 
marked in Prosper’s Chronicle, ns the cause of the ruin of 'Grati.an,' 
Ambrose, who has occasion to exculpate himself, only condenrns 'the^ 
death of Vallio, a faithful servant of Gratian. (tom. ii, epist. 24, p. 891)’ 
edict. Benedict.) He protested, nullum ex adversariis'nisi in. 

acio occubuisse. (Sulp. Severus in vit. B. M:j-tin. c. 23.) 'The orator 
of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and therefore weighty, praise on his' 
clemency. Si cui file, pro ceteris sceleribus suis, minus cruddU fuUse 
Tidetur. Panegyr. 'Vet. 12. 23. .' - 
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altliougli Maximus, as a Eoman and as tlie father of his 
people, /would choose rather to employ his forces in the 
common defence of the republic, he was armed and pre- 
pared, if his friendship should he rejected, to dispute, in a 
field of battle, the empire of the worli An immediate 
and peremptory answer was required ; but it was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occa- 
sion, either the feelings' of his own mind, or the expectations 
of the^public. The imperious voice of honour and gratitude, 
called aloud for revenge. From the liberality of Gratian, 
he had received the imperial diadem: his patience would 
encourage the odious suspicion, that he was more deeply 
sensible of former injuries than of recent obligations ; an^ 
if he accepted the friendship, he must seem to share the 
guilt of the assassin. Even the principles of justice, and 
the interest of society, would receive a fatal blow from the 
impunity of Maximus : and the example of successful 
usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial fabric of 
government, and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But as the 
sentiments of gratitude and honour should invariably 
regulate the conduct of an indindual, they may be over- 
balanced in the mind of a sovereign, b}* the sense ot 
superior duties; and the maxims both of justice and 
humanity must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal, 
if an innocent people would be involved in the consequences 
of his punishment. The assassin of Gratian had usurped, 
"but he actually possessed, the most warlike provinces of 
the empfre: the East was exhausted by the misfortunes, 
and even by the success of the Gothic war; and it was 
seriously to’ be apprehended, that, after the vital strength 
of the republic had been wasted in a doubtful and destruc- 
tive contest, the feeble conqueror would remain an easy 
prey to the barbarians of the north. These weighty con- 
siderations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his resent- 
ment, and to accept the aUiance of the tenant. But he 
stipulated, that Maximus should content himself with the 
possession of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother 
of Gratian was confirmed and secured in the sovereignty 
of Italy, Africa, and the western ElyricUm; and some 
honourable conditions were inserted in the treaty, to pro- 
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tecfc the memory and tbe laws of the deceased emperor.* 
.According to the custom of the age, the images of the 
three imperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration 
of the people: nor should it be lightly supposed, that, in 
the moment of a solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secretly 
cherished the intention of perfidy and revenge.f 

The contempt of Gratian for the Eoman soldiers had 
exposed him to the fatal efieets of their resentment.. His 
profound veneration for tbe Christian clergy was rewarded 
by the applause and gratitude of a powerful order, which 
has claimed, in every age, the privilege of dispensing 
honours, both on earth and in heaven. J The orthodox 
bishops bewailed his death, and their own irreparable loss; 
but they were soon comforted by the discovery, that Gratian 
had committed the sceptre of the east to the hands of a 
prince, whose humble faith and fervent zeal were supported 
by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous, character. 
jAmong the benefactors of the church, the fame of Constan- 
tine has been rivalled by the glory' of Theodosiris. If Con- 
stantine had the advantage of erecting the standard of the 
cross, the emulation of his successor assumed the merit ot 
subduing tiie Arian heresy, and of abolishing the worship 
of idols in tlie Eoman world. Theodosius was the first of 
the emperors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. 
Although he was bom of a Christian family, the maxims, or 
at least the practice, of the age. encouraged him to delay 
the ceremony of his initiation, till he was admonished of the 
danger of delay, by the serious illness which threatened his 
life, towards the end of the first year of his reign. Before he 
again took the field against the Goths, he received the sacra- 
ment of baptism§ from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of 
Thessalonica and, as the emperor ascended from the holy 
font, stiU glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, 

• Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hoatii 
(tom. ii, episL 17, p. 827). t Zosimus, lib. 4, p. 251, 252. We may 
disclaim his odious suspicions ; but we cannot reject the treaty of peace 
wliich the friends ot Theodosius h.ave absolutely forgotten, or slightly 
mentioned. J Their oracle, the archbishop of Jlilan, assigns to hia 
pupil Gi-atian a high and respectable place in heaven (torn, ii, de obit. 
Val. ConsoL p. IIUS). § Porthe baptism ot Theodosius, see Sozo- 
men (lib. 7, C. -1), Socrates (lib. 5, c. 6), and Tillemont (Hist, dea 
Empereurs, tom. v, p. 72S). U Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured 
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he dictated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith, 
and prescribed the religion of 'his subjects. “ It is our 
pleasure (such is the imperial stjde) that all the nations 
which are governed by our clemency and moderation, 
should steadtastly adhere to the religion which was taught 
by St. Peter to the Homans ; which faitliful tradition has 
preserved, and which is now professed by the pontifi 
Bamasus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of 
apostolic holiness. According to the discipline of the 
apostles and the doctrine of the gospel, let us believe the 
sole deity of the Pather, the Son, and the Holy-G-host ; 
under an equal majesty and a pious Trinity. We autho- 
rize the followers of this doctrine to assume the title of 
Catholic Christians ; and as we judge that aU others are 
extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous 
name of heretics ; and declare, that their conventicles shall 
no longer usurp the respectable appellation of churches. 
Besides the condemnation of Dhdne justice, they must 
expect to suffer the severe penaltiesj which our authority, 
guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think proper to inflict 
upon them.”* The faith of a soldier is commonly the fruit 
of instruction, rather than of inquiry ; but as the emperor 
always fixed his eyes on the visible land-marks of orthodoxy, 
which he had so prudently constituted, his religious opinions 
were never affected by the specious texts, the subtle argu- 
ments, and the ambiguous creeds, of the Arian doctors. 
Once indeed he expressed a faint inclination to converse 
with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who lived in 
retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But 
the dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of 
the empress Elaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her 
husband, and the mind of Theodosius was confirmed by a 
theological argument, adapted to the rudest capacity. He 
had lately bestowed on his eldest son, Arcadius, the name 
and honours of Augustus ; and the two princes were seated 

by the friendship and the praises of Ambrose ; who styles him, mums 
fidei atquesanctitatis (tom. ii, epist. 15, p. 820) ; and afterwards cele- 
brates his speed and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &c. 
{epi=t.'16, p. 822), a virtue which does not appertain either to a -wall, or 
a bUliop. * Codex Theodos. lib. 16, tit. 1, leg. 2, with Godefroy’s 

commentary, tom. vi, p. 5 — 9. Such an edict deserved the warmert 
praises ofBaronius, auream sanctionem, edictumpium etsalutare. — Sic 
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on a stately throne to receive the homage of their subjects. 
A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, 
and after saluting, -R-ith due reverence, the person of his 
sovereign, he accosted the royal youth ■with the same fami- 
liar tenderness, ■which, he might have used towards a 
plebeian child. Provoked by this insolent behanour, the 
monarch gave orders that the rustic priest should be in- 
stantly driven from his presence. But while the guards. were 
forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had : time 
to execute his design, by exclaiming, ■with a loud voice, — 
“ Such is the treatment, O emperor ! which the King of 
Heaven has prepared for those impious men, who aflect to 
worship the Father, hut refuse to acknowledge the equal 
majesty of his divine Son.” Theodosius immediatelj' 
embraced the bishop of Iconium ; and never forgot the 
important lesson, which he had received from this dramatic 
parable.* 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of 
Arianism ; and, hj a long interval of forty years, t the faith 
of the princes and prelates who reigned in the capital of 
the East, was rejected in the purer schools of Borne and 
Alexandria. The archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, 
which had been polluted with so much Christian blood, was 
successively filled by Eudoxius and Demophilus. TJieir 
diocese enjoyed a free importation of vice and error from 
ever}' province of the empire ; the eager pursuit of religious 
controversy afi'orded a new occupation to the busy idleness 
of the metropolis ; and we may credit the assertion of an 
intelh'gent observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, 

itur ad astro. * Sozomen, lib. 7, ». 6. Theodoret, lib. S, c. 1C. 
Tillemont is displeased (3Iem. Eccles. toui. vi, p. C27, C2S) with the 
ter ms of ** rustic bishop,” ** obscure city.” Yet 1 must take leave to 
think, that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of inconside- 
rable magnitude in the Homan empire. [AmphDochius set a higher 
value on himself as a pillar of the church. Among the busy bishops 
of that age, he distinguished himself as a foe to heretics ; attended 
sedulously the synods held against them, and presided , in 353 at that 
of Sida, to condemn a foolish fraternity of itinerant monks, known by tho 
now almost forgotten name of Messalinus. — E d.] T Sozomen, lib. 7, 

C.5. Socrates, lib. 5, c. 7. Alarcellin. in Chroru The accoimt of forty yean 
must be dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius ; who v.-frely 
exchanged the bishopric of iiicomedia for the throne of Conatantinopl*. 
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the effects of their^ loquacious zeal. “ This city,” says he, 
‘t is fall of mechamcs aud slaves, who are all of them pro- 
found theologians ; and 'preach in the shops, and in the 
streets. If you desire a man to change a piece of silver, he 
informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father ; if you 
ask the! price of a loaf, you are told, by 'nuy of reply, that'the 
Son is inferior to the Father; and if you inquire whether 
the hath is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out 
of nothing.”* The heretics, of various denominations, sub- 
sisted in peace under the protection of the Arians of Con- 
stantinople ; who endeavoured to secure the attachment of 
those obscure sectaries ; while they abused, with unrelent- 
ing severity, the victory which they had obtained over the 
followers of the council of ISTice. During the partial reigns 
of; Constantins and Valens, the feeble remnant of the 
Homoousians -was deprived of the public and private exercise 
of ' their reb'gion: and it has been observed, in pathetic 
language, that the scattered flockwasleftwithont a shepherd 
to wander on the mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious 
wolves.f But, as their zeal, instead of being subdued, 
derived strength and vigour from oppression, they seized the 
first moments of imperfect freedom, which they had acquired 
by the death of Yalens, to form themselves into a regular con- 
gregation, under the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two 
natives of Cappadocia, Basil, and Gregory J^fazia^zen.i were 
distinguished above all their contemporaries, § by the rare 
union of profane eloquence and of orthodox piety- These 
orators, who might sometimes be compared, by themselves, 

* See Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv, p. 71. The 
thirty-third oration of Gregory Xazianzen affords indeed some similar 
ideas, even some still more ridiculous ; but I have not yet found the 
•words of this remarkable passage, which I allege on the faith of a cor- 
rect and liberal scholar. t See the thirty -second oration of Grego^ 
IsazLanzen, and the account of hb own life, which he has composed in 
one thousand eight hundred iambics. Tet every physician is prone to 
exaggerate the inveterate nature of the disease which he has cured. 

I confess myself deeply indebted to the two lives of Gregory X azi- 
anzen, composed, with very different views, by Tillemont piem. Ecelfis. 
tom. ix, p. 305 — 560, 692—731) and Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Univer- 
Eelle, tom. xviii, p. 1 — 128). § Unless Gregory Xazianzen mistook 

thirty years in Ms own age, he was bom, as well as Ms friend Basil, 
about the year 329. The preposterous chronology of Suidas has been 
grad ously received; liecause it remover the scandal of Gregory’s father. 
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and-forfcr years. But as he "n-as still conscious that he 
deserved another audience and another theatre, he accepted, 
■with no unworthy ambition, the honourable invitation which 
was addressed to him from the orthodox party of Constanti- 
nople. _ On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was enter- 
tained in the house of a pious and charitable Mnsman ; the 
most spacious room was consecrated to the uses of religious 
worship ; and the name of Anastasia was chosen to express 
the resurrection of the Kicene faith. This private conven- 
ticle was afterwards converted into a magnificent church ; 
and the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to 
believe the miracles and visions, which attested the presence, 
or at least the protection, of the mother of God.* The 
pulpit of the Anastasia was the scene of the labours and 
triumphs of Gregory iN’azianzen ; and, in the space of two 
years, he experienced all the spiritual adventures which 
constitute the prosperous or adverse fortunes of a mis- 
sionary.f The Arians, who were provoked by the boldness 
of his enterprise, represented his doctrine, as if he had 
preached three distinct and equal deities ; and the devout 
populace was excited to suppress, by -violence and tumult, 
the irregular assemblies of the Athanasian heretics. Prom 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, there issued a motley crowd “ of 
common beggars, who had forfeited their claim to pity ; of 
monks, who had the appearance of goats or satyrs ; and of 
women, more terrible than so many Jezebels.” The doors of 
the Anastasia were broken open ; much mischief was perpe- 
trated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; 
and as a Tnan lost his life in the affray, Gregory, who was 
summoned the next morning before the magistrate, had the 
satisfaction of supposing that he publicly confessed the 
name of Christ. After he was delivered from the fear and 
danger of a foreign enemy, liis infant church was disgraced 
and” distracted by intestine faction. A stranger, wlio 

immortalized by Gregory ; but bis native town, under the Greeb or 
Boman title of Diocssarea (Tillemont, Mem. Ecclfis. tom. is, p. 692), is 
mentioned by Pliny (6, 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles. (Itinerar. tyesse- 
ling. p. 709.) It appears to have been situate on the edge of Isauria. _ 

♦ See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, lib. 4, p. 141, 142. The Beta 
cvvaiiig of Sozomen (lib. 7, c. 5) is interpreted to mean the Virgin 
Msiy, - t Tillemont (Stem. Eedgs. tom. ix, p. 432, &c.) diligently 
coiiects, enlarges, and explains, the oKitorical and poetical hmt« of 
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assumed the name of Maximus,* and the cloak of a Cynic 
philosopher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gre- 
gory; deceived and abused his favourable opinion; and, 
forming a secret connexion with some bishops of Egj'pt, 
attempted, by a clandestine ordination, to supplant his 
patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. These 
mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cappadociaa 
missionary to regret his obscure solitude. But his fatigues 
■were rewarded by the daily increase of his fame and his 
congregation ; and he enjo)-ed the pleasure of observing, 
that the greater part of his numerous audience retired from 
his sermons satisfied 'with the eloquence of the preacher,t or 
dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of their faith 
and practice. J 

The Catholics' of Constantinople were animated with 
joj'ful confidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; 
and they impatiently waited the eflects of his gracious pro-' 
inise. Tlieir hopes were speedily accomplished; and the 
emperor, as soon as he had finished the operations of the 
campaign, made his public entry into the capital at the head 
of a ■victorious army. The next day after his arrival, he 
summoned Demophilus to his presence; and offered that 
Arian prelate the hard alternative of subscribing the Kicene 
creed, or of insranth- resigning, to the orthodox believers, 
the use and possession of the episcopal palace, the cathedral 
of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Hemophilus, which in a Catholic saint would have 
been justly applauded, embraced without hesitation a life 
of povertv and exile, § and his removal was immediately 
followed by the purification of the imperial city. The Arians 

Gregory himselfi * He pronounced an oration (tom. i, Orat 23, p. 
409) in his praise; but after their quarrel, the name of JIasimus ■n.-ia 
changed into that of Heron. (See Jerome, tom. i, in Catalog. Script. 
Eccles. p. 301.) I touch lightly on these ohsoure aud personal squables, 

f Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregoiy (tom. ii, carmen 9, 
p. 78) describes hia own Buccess with Eome human complacency. Yet. 
it should seem, from his familiar conversation with his auditor, St. 
Jerome (tom. i, Epist. ad KepoUau. p. 14), that the preacher under- 
stood the true value of popular applausa ^ Lachrj-inm auditorum 
laudes tuaj sint, is the lively and judicious advice of St. Jerome. 

§ Socrates (lib. 5, c. 7) and Sozomen (lib. 7, a 5) relate the evan- 
gelical ■words and actions of Hemophilus without a ■ivord of approba- 
tion. He considered, says Socrates, that it is diliicult to rctirt the 
powerful : but it was easy, and -would have been profitable, to rai.-sii 

TOL. III. <4 
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miglit complain Hitli some appearance if justice, that an 
inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should usurp the 
hundred churches, -wliich they -were insufficient to fiU ; -TC-hilst 
the far greater part of the people was cruelly, excluded from 
every place of religious worship. Theodosius was still inex- 
orable ; but as the angels who protected the Catholic cause 
were only visible to the eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced 
those heavenly legions with the more effectual aid, of tem- 
poral and carnal weapons; and the church of St. Sophia 
was occupied by a large body of the imperial guards. If the 
mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he must have felt 
a very lively satisfaction when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph ; and, with his own 
hand, respectfidly placed him on the archiepiscopal throne 
of Constantinople. But the saint (who had not subdued 
the imperfections of human virtue) was deeply affected by the 
mortifying consideration, that his entrance into the fold was 
that of a wolf, rather than of a shepherd ; that the glittering 
arms which surrounded his person were necessary for his 
safety ; and that he alone was the object of the imprecations 
of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was impossible 
for him to despise. He beheld the innumerable multitude 
of either sex, and of every age, who crowded the streets, the 
windows, and the roofs of the houses ; he heard the tumul- 
tuous voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and despair ; and 
Gregory fairly confesses, that on the memorable day of his 
installation, the capital of the east wore the appearance of 
a city tahen by storm, and in the hands of a barbarian con- 
queror.* About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius declared 
Ws resolution of expelling from aU the churches of his 
dominions, the bishops and their clergy, who should obsti- 
nately refiise to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine^ 
of the council of Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed' 
with the ample powers of a general law, a special commission, 
and a military force ;t and this ecclesiastical revolution was 
conducted with' so much discretion and vigour, that the 

' * See Gregory Ifazianzen, tom. ii, de Vit4 sud, p. 21, 22. For the 
sake of posterity, the bishop of Constantinople records a stupendous 
prodigy. ■ In the month of November, it was a cloudy morning, but 
the sun broke forth when the procession entered the church. 

+ Gf the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (lib. 5, c. 2) 
'has mentioned this important commission of Sapor, which Tillemont 
(Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 728) judiciously removes from ria 
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religion of tlie emperor rras establisLed, vrithout tumult or 
bloodshed, in all the provinces of the east. The vrritings of 
the Arians, if they had been permitted to exist* uould 
perhaps contain the lamentable story of the persecution, 
which afflicted the church under the reign of the impious 
Theodosius ; and the sufferings of their holy confessors 
might claim the pity of the disinterested reader. Tet there 
is reason to imagine, that the violence of zeal and revenge 
■was, in some measure, eluded by the want of resistance ; 
and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed much less 
firmness than had been exerted by the orthodox party under 
the reigns of Constantins and Valens. The moral cliaracter 
and conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been governed 
by the same common principles of nature and religion ; but 
a very material circumstance ma}' be discovered, ■which 
tended to distinguish the degrees of their theological 
faith. Both parties in the schools, as well as in the temples, 
acknowledgecl and worshipped the divine majesty of Christ ; 
and, as we are always prone to impute our own sentiments 
and passions to the Deity, it would he deemed more jjrndcnt 
and respectful to exaggerate, than to circumscribe, the 
adorable perfections of the Son of God. The disciple of 
Athanasius exulted in the proud confidence, that he liad 
entitled himself to the divine favour ; while the follower of 
Arius must have been tormented by the secret apprehension, 
that he was guilty, perhaps of an unpardonable offence, by 
the scanty praise, and parsimonious honours, which he 
bestowed on the Judge of the world. The opinions of 
Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; hut 
tlie doctrine of the Jficene creed, most powerfully recom- 
mended by the merits of faith and devotion, was much 
better adapted to become popular and successful in a hdiov- 
ing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the 
assemblies of the orthodox clergj', induced the emperor to 
convene, at Constantinople, a sjuiod of one hundred and 
fifty bishops, who proceeded, without much difficulty or 
delay, to complete the theological system which had been 

reign of Gratinn to that of Theodosius. * I do not reckon PhUo;- 
torgius, though he mentions (iib. 9, c. 19) the eipulsion of Deinojiffihis. 
The Eunomian historian has been carefuliy stralnec through an ortho- 
dox Eievo. 

q2 
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establisBed in the council of Ifice. The vehement disputes 
of the fourth century had been chiefly employed on the 
nature of the Son of Grod ; and the various opinions which 
were embraced concerning the Second, were extended and 
tran.rferredi by a natural analogy, to a Odhird, person of the. 
Trinity.* Tet it was found, or it was thought, necessary, 

■ by the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to explain the 
ambiguous language of some respectable doctors ; to confirm 
the faith of the Catholics, and to condemn an unpopular 
and inconsistent sect of Macedonians, who freely admitted 
that the Son was consubstantial to the Eather, while they 
were fearful of seeming to acknowledge the existence of 
PChree Gods. A final and unanimous sentence was , pro- 
.nounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Holy Ghost; the 
mysterious doctrine has been received by all the nations, 
and all the churches, of the Christian world ; and their 
grateful reverence has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius, 
the second rank among the general councils.t Their know, 
•ledge of religious truth may have been preserved by tradition, 
■or it may have been comnnmicated by inspiration; but the 
sober eAidence of history will not allow much weight to the 
personal authority of the fathers of Constantinople. In an 
age when the ecclesiastics had scandalously degenerated 
from the model of apostolical purity, the most worthless and 
eomipt were always the most eager to frequent, and disturb, 
the episcopal assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of 
so many opposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions 
of the bishops ; and their ruling passions were the love of 
gold, and the love of dispute. Many of the same prelates, 
who now applauded the orthodox -piety of Theodosius, had 
repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, their creeds 
and opinions ; and in the various revolutions of the chiuch 
and state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule of 

■ their obsequious faith. "Wlien the emperor suspended his 

; * Le Clero has given a cuiions extract (Biblioth&que TJniverselle, 

.tom. rviii, p. 91 — 105) of the theological sermons which Gregory Xazi- 
aneen pronoimced at Constantinople against the Arians, Eunomians, 
Macedonians, &c. He tells the Macedonians, who deified the Father 
- and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, that thfy might as well he styled 
TritJieuts as DitheUts. Gregory himself was almost a Tritheist ; and 
his monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated aristocracy. 

■f The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the 
Vatican ; but the popes had long hesitated ; and their hesitation per- 
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prevailing influence, the turbulent synod was blindlv 
impelled by the absurd or selfish motives of pride, hatred 
and reseutmpt. The death of Meletius, which happened 
at the council of Constantinople, presented the most favour- 
able opportunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, by 
suffering his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his davs 
in the episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus 
were unblemished. But his cause was supported by the 
western churches ; and the bishops Of the s^'nod resolved to 
perpetuate the mischiefs of discord, by the hasty ordination 
of a peijured candidate,* rather than to betray the imagined 
dignity of the East, which had been illustrated by the birth 
and death of the Son of God. Such unjust and disorderly 
proceedings forced the gravest members of the assembly to 
dissent and to secede ; and the clamorous majority, which 
remained masters of the field of battle, could be compared 
only to wasps or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock 
of geese.t 

A suspicion may possibly arise, that so unfavourable 
a picture of ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the 
partial hand of some obstinate heretic, or some malicious 
infldel. But the name of the sincere historian, who has 
conveyed this instructive lesson to the knowledge of 
posterity, must silence the impotent murmurs of supersti- 
tion and bigotry. PEe was one of the most pious and 

plesea, and almost staggers, the humble Tillemont. (M^m. Eccles. 
tom. is, p. 499, 500.) * Before the death of Meletius, sis or eight of 

his most popular ecclesiastics, among whom was Flavian, had aLjured, 
for the sake of peace, the bishopric of Antioch. (Sozomen, lili. 7, c. S, 
11. Socrates, lib. 5, c. 5.) Tillemont thinks it his dutj- to dLsbeliuve 
the story ; but he owns that there are many circumshiuces in the life 
of Flavian, which seem inconsistent rvith the praises of Chryio:!toui, and 
the character of a saint. (Mem. Eccifis. tom. s, p. 541.) + Consult 

Gregory JCazianzen, de Vitd sua, tom. ii, p. 25 — 28. His general and 
particular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies may be seen in 
verse and pro.se (tom. i, Orat. 1, p. 33 ; Epish 55, p. 814 ; tom. ii, Car- 
men 10, p. SI.) Such passages are faintly marked by TillemOat.'nnd 
fairly produced by Le Clerc. [The following pass.age in the Epist. 55, 
ad Proeop. was, no doubt, looked at askance by Tillemont, and might 
appropriately h.ave been adduced by Gibbon. “1 nm so constituted," theie 
are Gregory’s words, “ that to speak the truth, I dread every a.,ocmhly 
of bishops'; for 1 have never yet seen a good result from any one of 
them — never have been at a synod which did more for the suijpressioa 
than it did for the increase of evils. An indescribable thirst for contention 
and for rule prevails in them.” So wrote a bishop of his own order, in tie 
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eloquent Hshops of the age ; a saint and a doctor of the 
church: the scourge of Arianism^’ and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith ; a distinguished member of the council of 
Constantinople, in u-hich, after the death of Meletius, he 
exercised the functions of president ; in a TOrd — Gren’orv 
K’azianzen himself. Tb e harsh and imgenerous treatment 
•which he experienced,* instead of derogating from the 
truth of his e-ridence, affords an additional proof of the 
spirit "which actuated the deliberations of the synod. Their 
unanimous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which 
the bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice of 
the people, and the approbation of the emperor. But 
Gregoiy soon became the victim of malice and envy. The 
bishops of the east, his strenuous adherents, provoked by 
his moderation in the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, 

yet not ialf-developed luxuriance of its vices. — E d.] , * See Gregory, 
tom. ii, de Vita sua, p. 28 — 31. The fourteenth, twenty-seventh, and 
thirty-second orationswere pronounced in the several stages of this busi- 
ness. The peroration of the last (tom, i, p. 528) in which he fakes a solemn 
leave of men and angels, the city and the emperor, the east and the 
west, is pathetic, and almost sublime. [Rare instances of moderation 
and virtue are often paraded before us, as evidence of the general con- 
duct of a class and claims on our respect for all its members, while a 
discreet veil is thrown over the thousand examples of opposite ex- 
tremes in which its true character is displayed- The quiet retirement 
of Demophilus from the archiepiscopal throne of Constantinople, and 
the dignified resignation of Gregory, are like transient gleams of sun- 
shine amid the gloom of November, cheering to the eye, hut no 
proof of s’ommer. It is in the universal eagerness with which epis- 
copates Were sought, in the turbulent violence with which they were 
contended for, in the sometimes pliant, sometimes defiant tenacity 
with which they were clung to, and in the cunning, or audacious 
arrogance with which they were exercised, that we recognize the true 
spirit of the ancient hierarchy. This they infused into their subor- 
dinate ranks, and so directed eveiy movement of the social system. 
(In like manner, special cases are selected, to shew how the same power 
occasionally interfered to protect the oppressed, to restrain licentious 
tyranny, or favotir learning ; and we are told to measure its influence 
by this standard. It is not so that a sterling or profitable and prac- 
tical knowledge can be acquired. Look at the whole course of time ; 
■underatand its current; see how it was impelled, guided, diverted, or 
obstructed, and then explore the cause of ascertained effects. To 
study the events that you are here surveying, mark the ruling .agency 
of the times, however concealed within its own dark folds, and then 
you wiU find the workers of weal or woe. Particular deviations 
and individual exceptions must not be allowed to draw our attention 
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without support, to the adverse faction of the Eg>-ptianfl; 
who disputed the validity of his election, and rigorously 
asserted the obsolete cauon, that prohibited the lii;(;ntIou’s 
practice of episcopal translations, Tlie pride, or the 
humility of Gregory, . prompted him to decline a contest 
which might have been, imputed to ambition and avarice ; 
and ho publicly offered, not witliout some mixture of 
indignation, to renounce the government of a churcli which 
had been restored, and almost created by iiis labours. 
His resignation was accepted by tlie synod, and by tbo 
emperor, with more readiness than he seems to have 
expected. At the time when he might have Imped to 
enjoy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne was 
filled by the senator Nectarius; and tlie new archbisliop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper and vener- 
able aspect, was obliged to delay the ceremony of his con- 
secration, till iic had previously dispatched the rites of his 
baptism,* After this remarkable e.vporienco of the ingra- 
titude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more 
to bis obscure solitude of Cappadocia ; where lie employed 
the remainder of his life, about eight years, in the exereise 
of poetry and devotion. Tlie title of saint has been added 
to his name; but the tenderness of bis l)eart,t and the 
elegance of iiis genius, reflect a more jileasing lustre on the 
memory of Gregory Naxiunzen. 

It was not enough tliat Theodosius had sunjireascd tho 
insolent reign of Arianism, or that he had abundantly 
revenged the injuries which tho Catholics sustained from 
the zeal of Constantins and Valens. The orthodox emperor 
considered every heretic as a rebel against tho supremo 
powers of heaven and of earth; and each of those powers 
might exercise their peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and 
body of the guilty. The decrees of the council of Con- 
stautinoplc bad ascertained the true standard of tho faith ; 
and the ecelesiastics who governed the conscience of Tlieo- 

from observing predominant tendendta. — * Tbo v.biiinical 
ordination of KcctariuB w attested by Sozomeu (lib. 7, c. 6j ; tut 'i'ille- 
mont obicr.'cs (JIdm. Eccl&. tom. 'J, p. 7111;; Apii'. tout,.cc iiarrL' <Ju 
Sozomeno est sibonteus pour tons ceux qu'il y luek', et suiujut j.uur 
Tbeodoso, qu’il vaut inicui travailier b lu ddtruire, qu a lu iouli uir: 
an admirable canon of criticl-m, 1 1 can only be understood to 

mean, that such v,-a.s bis natural tciujicr when it vvasi not bai dtned or 
Inflamed by religious zeab From bin retirement, be esbort-. k'ecUriu* 
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dosius, suggested tie most effectual metiods of persecution. 
In the space of fifteen years, he promulgated at least • 
fifteen severe edicts against the heretics ;* more especially 
against those who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity; 
and, to deprive them of every hope of escape, he sternly 
enacted, that if any laws or rescripts should he alleged in 
their favour, the judges should consider them as the illegal 
productions either of fraud or forgery. The penal statutes 
were directed against the ministers, tire assemblies, and the 
persons of the heretics ; and the passions of the legislator 
were expressed in the language of declamation and invec- 
,tive. I. The heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred 
titles of bishops or presbyters, were not only excluded 
from the prhuleges and emoluments so liberally granted to 
the orthodox clergy, but they Were exposed to the heavy 
penalties' of exile and confiscation, if they presumed to 
preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites of their 
accursed sects, A fine of ten pounds of gold (above 400Z, 
sterling) was imposed on every person who should dare to 
confer, or receive, or promote an heretical ordination ; and 
it was reasonably expected, that if the race of pastors 
could be extinguished, their helpless flocks would be 
compelled, by ignorance and hunger, to return within the 
pale of the Catholic church, II. The rigorous prohibition , 
of conventicles was carefully extended to every possible 
circumstance, in which the heretics could assemble with 
the intention of Worshipping God and Christ according to 
the dictates of their conscience. Their rebgious meetings, 
whether public or secret, by day or by night, in cities or 
in the country, were equally proscribed by the edicts of 
Theodosius ; and the building or ground which had been 
used for that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the imperial 
domain. III. It was supposed that the error of the 
heretics could proceed only from the obstinate temper of 
their minds; and that such a temper was a fit object of 
censure and punishment. The anathemas of the church 
were fortified by a sort of civil excommunication, which 
separated them from their fellow-citizens, by a peculiar 
brand of infamy: and this declaration of the supreme 

to prosecute the heretics of Constantinople, * See the Thcodosian 
Code, lib. 16, tit. 5, leg. 6 — 23, -with Godefroy’s commentary on each 
law, and his general Bummary or Paraiiilon, tom. vi, p. 104 — ^110. 
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magistrate tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the 
insults of a fanatic populace. 'The sectaries were gradually 
disqualified for the possession of honourable or lucrative 
employments ; and Theodosius was satisfied with his ora 
justice when he decreed, that as the Eunomians distin- 
guished the nature of the Son from that of the Eather, 
they should he incapable of mating their wills, or of 
receiving any advantage from testamentary donations. 
The guUt of the Manichaean heresy was esteemed of such 
magnitude, that it could be expiated only by the death of 
the ofiender ; and the same capital punishment was inflicted 
on the Audians, or Quartodecimans* who should dare to 
perpetrate the atrocious crime of celebrating, on an imprcs 
per day, the festival of Easter. Every Eoman might exer- 
cise the right of public accusation; but the office of 
Inguieitor of the Faith, a name so deservedly abhorred, 
was first instituted under the reign of Theodosius. 'Yet 
we are assured that the execution of his penal edicts was 
seldom enforced; and that the pious emperor appeared 
less desirous to punish, than to reclaim or terrify his 
refractory subjects.f 

The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, 
whose justice and piety have been applauded by the saints; 
but the practice of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for 
his rival and colleague, Maximus, the first among the 
Christian princes who shed the blood of his Christian 
subjects, on account of their religious opinions. The cause 
of the I?riscillianists,J a recent sect of heretics, who dis- 
turbed the provinces of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, 
from the synod of Bordeaux to, the imperial consistory of 
Treves; and by the sentence of the prajtorian prefect 
seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. 
The first of these was Priscillian§ himself, bishop of 

* They always kept their Easter, like the Jenish Passover, oa the 
fourteenth day of the first moon after the vernal equinox ; and thus 
pertinaciously opposed the Eoman church and Eiceno synod, which 
had ^£(1 Easter to a Sunday. Bingham’s Antiquities, .1. 20, c. 5,' 
vol. it, p. 309, foL edition. .+ Sozomen, I. 7, c. 12. 

X See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Soverus (h 2, p. 437^ — J52, 
edit. Lugd. Bat. 1047), a correct and origiurJ writer. Dr. liirdncr 
(Credibility, ckc., part 2, vol. ix, p. 256 — 350) has laboured this article, 
with pure learning', good tense, and moderation. Tilhuiont, (Jle'ai. 
Ecclfis. tom. viii, p. 491 — 527) has raked together all the dirt of tho 
fathera : a useful scavenger ! g Severus Sulpicius men- 
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Avila,* in Spain; n-ho adorned the advantages of, birth and 
fortune bj the accomplishments of eloquence and learning. 
Two presbyters and two deacons, accompanied their beloved 
master in his death, which they esteemed as a glorious 
martyrdom ; and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet who rivalled 
the fame of the ancients ; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron 
of Bordeaux, the widow of the orator Delphidius.t Two 
bishops, who had embraced the sentiments of Priscillian, 
were condemned to a distant and dreary exile and some 
indulgence was shown to the meaner criminals, who assumed 
the merit of an early repentance. If any credit could be 
allowed to confessions extorted by fear or pain, and to 
vague reports, the offspring of malice and credulity, the 
heresy of the Priscillianists would be found to include the 
various abominations of magic, of impiety, and of lewdness.§ 
Priscillian, who wandered about the world in the company 
of his spiritual sisters, was accused of praying stark-naked 
in the midst of the congregation; and it was confidently 
asserted, that the effects of his criminal intercourse with 
the daughter of Euchrocia, had been suppressed by means 
stiU more odious and criminal. But an accurate, or rather 
a candid inquiry, will discover, that if the Priscillianists 
violated the laws of nature, it was not by the licentiousness 
but by the austerity of their lives. They absolutely con- 
demned the iise of the marriage-bed; and the peace of 
families was often disturbed by indiscreet separations. They 
enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence from all animal 
food ; and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, incul- 

tions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. Felix profecto, si non 
piavo studio corrupisset optimum ingenium, prorsus multa in eo 
animi et corporis bona cemeres. (Hist. Sacra. 1 2, p. 439.) Even 
Jerome (tom. i, in Script. Eccles. p. 302) speaks with temper of Pris- 
cillian and Latronian. * The bishopric (in old Castile) is now 

worth twenty thousand ducats a year (Busching’s Geography, voL ii, 
p. 308) ; and is, therefore, much less likely to produce the author of a 
new heresy. + Exprobrabatur muUeri vidum nimia religio, et dfli- 

gentius culta divinitas. (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. 12. 29.) Such was the 
idea of a humane, though ignorant Polytheist. $ One of them was 
sent in Syllinam insulam qum ultra Britanniam est. What must have 
been the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly I (Camden’s Bri- 
tannia, vohii, p. 1519.) § The scandalous calumnies of Augustin. 

Pope Leo, &c., which Tfllemont swallows like a child, and Lardner 
refutes like a man, may suggest some candid suspicions in iavour oi 
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cated a rale of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative 
tenets of the sect, concerning the person of Clirist and the 
nature of the human soul, were derived from the Gnostic 
and hlanichffian system; and this vain philosophy, which 
had been transported from Egypt to Spain, was ill adapted 
to the grosser spirits of the west. The obscure disciples of 
Priseiliian suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared, 
his tenets were rejected by the clergy and people ; but his 
death was the subject of a long and vehement controversy ; 
while some arraigned, and others applauded the justice of 
his sentence. It is with pleasure that we can observe the 
humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints and 
bishops, Ambrose of hfilan,* and Martin of Tours ;t -who, 
on this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. They 
pitied the unhappy men who had been executed at Treves; 
they refused to hold communion with their episcopal 
murderers; and if Martin deviated from that generous 
resolution, his motives were laudable, and his repentance 
was exemplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, the eternal damnation of here- 
tics ; but they were surprised and shocked by the bloody 
image of their temporal death, and the honest feelings of 
nature resisted the artificial prejudices of theology. The 
humanity of Ambrose and Martin was confirmed by the 
scandalous irregularity of the proceedings against Priseiliian 
and his adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical ' ministers 
had transgressed the limits of their respective provinces. 
The secular judge had presumed to receive an appeal, and 
to pronounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith and 
episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops had disgraced them- 
selves, by exercising the function of accusers in a criminal 
prosecution. The cruelty of Ithacius,t who beheld the 
the older Gnostics. * Ambros. tom. ii, epist. 24, p. S91. 

f In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicius 
Severus uses some caution ; but he declares himeelf more freely in the 
Dialogues (3. 15.) Martin was reproved, however,' by his own con- 
ecience and by an angel; nor could he afterwards perform miracles 
with so much ease. + The Catholic presbyter (Sulp. Sever. 1. 2, 

p. 448) and tbe Pagan orator (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. 12. 29), repro- 
bate, with equal indignation, the character and conduct of Ithacius. 
[The two principal instigators of this persecution, Ithacius or Idacius 
and Ursaoius, were five j-ears aftenvards degraded from their episcopal 
dignities and expelled from the communion of the church. Cliil 
F A i, p. 519 ; ii, p. 447 . — Ed.) 
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tortiires and^ solicited the death of the heretics, provoked 
the just indignation of mankind ; and the vices of that 
profligate bishop vrere admitted as a proof that his zeal -was 
instigated bj the sordid motives of interest. Since the 
death of Priscillian, the rude attempts of persecution have 
been refined and methodized in tlie holy oflice, -^vhich assimis 
their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular po-wers. 
The devoted victim is regularly delivered by the priest to 
the magistrate, and by the magistrate to the executioner ; 
and the inexorable sentence of the church, which declares 
the spiritual guilt of the ofiender, is expressed in the mild 
language of pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of 
Theodosius, Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the 
talents of an eloquent preacher ; the reputation of miracu- 
lous gifts added weight and dignity to the monastic nrtue.s 
of Martin of Tours ;* but the palm of episcopal \ngour and 
ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Ambrose.f He 
was descended from a noble family of Homans j his father 
had exercised the important oflice of praetorian prefect of 
Gaulj and the son, after passing through the studies of 
a liberal education, attained, in the regular gradation of 
civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria, a province 
which included the imperial residence of Milan. At the 
age of thirty-four, and before he had received the sacrament 
of baptism, Ambrose, to his own surprise, and to that of 
the world, was suddenly transformed from a governor to an 
archbishop. 'Without the least mixture, as it is said, of 
art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unanimously 
saluted him with the episcopal title : the concord and per- 
severance of their acclamations were ascribed to a preter- 
natural impulse; and the reluctant magistrate was com- 
pelled to undertake a spiritual office, for which he was not 
prepared by the habits and occupations of his former life. 
But the active force of his genius soon qualified him to 

■ * The Life of St. Marlin, and the Dialogues concerning his mira- 
cles, contain facts adapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not 
Unworthy of the Augustan age. So natural is the alliance between 
good taste and good sense, that I am always astonished by this 
contrast. + The short and superficial life of St. ^Ambrose, by hte 
deacon Paulinus, (Appendix ad edit. Benedict, p. 1 — 15,) has the merit 
of original evidence. Tillemont (M6m. Ecolds. tom. x, p. 78 — 306) 
and the Benedictine editors (p. 31—63),' hare laboured with their 
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exercise, ■vrith zeal and prudence, the duties of his eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction; and, while he cheerfully renounced 
the Tain and splendid trappings of temporal greatness, he 
condescended, for the good of the church, to direct the 
conscience of the emperors, and to control the adminis- 
tration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered hiin as 
a father; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the 
Trinity, was designed for the instruction of the }'oung 
prince. After his. tragic death, at a time when the empress 
Justina trembled for her own safety, and for that of her 
son Valentinian, the archbishop of Milan was dispatched, 
oh two different embassies^ to the court of Treves. He 
exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the powers, of 
his spiritual and political characters; and perhaps con- 
tributed, by his authority and eloquence, to check the 
ambition of Maximus, and to protect the peace of Italy.* 
Ambrose had devoted his life and his abilities to the service 
of the^'church. "Wealth was the object of his contempt; 
he had renounced his private patrimony; and he sold, with- 
out hesitation, the consecrated plate, for the redemption of 
captives. The clergy and people of Milan were attached to 
their archbishop; and he desen’ed the esteem, without 
soliciting tlie favour, or apprehending the displeasure, of 
his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy and of the young emperor 
naturally devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty 
and spirit ; but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, 
had the misfortune of professing the Arian heresy, which 
she endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina 
was persuaded, that a Homan emperor might claim, in his 
■own dominions, the public exercise of his religion ; and she 
proposed to the archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable 
concession, that he should resign the use of a single church, 
either in the city or the suburbs of IMilan. But the conduct 
of Ambrose was governed by very different principles.t The 
palaces of the earth might indeed belong to Ciesar, but the 

usual diligence. * Ambrose himself (tom. ii, epist. 24, p. 888 — 891) 
gives the emperor a very spirited account of his own embassy. 

+ His own representation of hU principles and conduct (tom. ii, 
epist. 20 — 22, p. 852 — SSO) is one of the curious monuments of eccle- 
siastical antiquity. It contains two letters to his sister Slarcellina, with 
s petition to Valentinian, and the sermon de Bciiilicit non tradcndia. 
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cburctes -were the houses of God ; and wit hin the limits of 
his diocese, he himself, as the lawful successor of the 
apostles, was the only minister' of God. The privileges of 
Christianity, temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to 
the true believers ; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied, 
that his own theological opinions were the standard of truth 
and orthodoxy. The archbishop, who refused to hold any 
conference or negotiation with the instruments of Satan, 
declared, with modest firmness, his resolution to die a 
marl^, rather than to yield to the impious sacrilege ; and 
Justina, who resented the refusal as an act of insolence and 
rebellion, hastily determined to exert the imperial preroga- 
tive of her son. As she desired to perform her public devo- 
tions on the approaching festival of Easter, Ambrose was 
ordered to appear before the council. He obeyed the sum- 
mons ^vith the respect of a faithful subject but he was 
followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people : 
they pressed, with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the 
palace ; and the affrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead 
of pronouncing a sentence of exile on the archbishop of 
Milan, humbly requested that he would interpose his autho- 
rity, to protect the person of the emperor, and to restore 
the tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambrose received and communicated, were soon >’iolated by 
a perfidious court ; and, during six of the most solemn days 
which Christian piety has set apart for the exercise of 
religion, the city was agitated by the irregular convTilsions 
of tumiilt and fanaticism. The officers of the household 
were directed to prepare, first, the Portian, and afterwards, 
the new. Basilica, for the immediate reception of the empe- 
ror and his mother. The splendid canopy and hangings of 
the royal seat were arranged in the customary manner ; but 
it was found necessary to defend them, by a strong gpard, 
from the insults of the populace. The Arian ecclesiastics 
who ventured to show themselves in the streets, 'were 
exposed to the most imminent danger of their lives ; and 
Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his 
personal enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of their 
zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually 
inflamed the angry and seditious temper of the people of 
Ttfilnn. The characters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of 
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Jezebel, of Herodias, ■were indecently applied to tbe mother 
of the emperor;, and her desire to obtain a church for the 
Arians was compared to the most cruel persecutions which 
-Christianity-had endured under the reign of Paganism. The 
measures of the court served only to expose the magnitude 
of the evil. A fine of two hundred pounds of gold was 
imposed on the corporate body of merchants and manufac- 
turers : an order was signified, in the name of the emperor, 
to all the officers and inferior servants of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the public disorders, 
they should strictly confine themselves to their houses ; and 
the ministers of Yalentinian imprudently confessed, that the 
most respectable part of the citizens of Milan was attached 
to the cause of their archbishop. He was again solicited to 
restore peace to his country, by a timely compliance with the 
will of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose was couched 
in the most humble and respectful terms, which might, how- 
ever, be interpreted as a serious declaration of civil war. 
“His life and fortune were in the hands of the emperor; but 
he would never betray the church of Christ, or degrade the 
dignity of the episcopal character. In such a cause, he was 
prepared to suffer whatever the malice of the demon could 
inflict ; and he only wislied to die in the presence of his 
faithful flock, and at the foot of the altar : he had not con- 
tributed to excite, but it was in the power of God alone to. 
appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the scenes of 
blood and confusion which were likely to ensue ; and it was 
his fervent prayer, that he might not surndve to behold the 
ruin of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all 
Italy.*” The obstinate bigotiy of Justina would have en- 
dangered the empire of her son, if, in this contest with the 
church and people of Milan, she could have depended on the 
active obedience of the troops of the palace. A large body 
of Goths had marched to occupy the Basilica, which was the 
object of the dispute ; and it might be expected from the 
Arian piinciples, and barbarous manners, of these foreign 
mercenaries, that they would not entertain any scruples in 

* Retz had a Bimilar message from the queen, to request tint ho 
would appease the tumult of Paris. It was no longer In his power, &c. 
A quo! j'ajoutai tout co que vous pouvez vous imaginer do respect, do 
douleur, do regret, et de soumission, &c. (Jlemoires, tom. i, p. ItO). 
Certainly I do not compare either the causes or the men ; yo.t the 
coadjutor himself had some idea (p. 84) of imitating 6t. Ambrose. 
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fclie execution of the most sanguinary orders. They ■\rere 
encountered, _ on the sacred threshold, by the archbishop, 
who thundermg against them a sentence of excommunication, 
asked them, in the tone of a father and a master, whether it 
was to invade the house of God, that they had implored the 
hospitable protection of the republic ? The suspense of the 
barbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual negotia- 
tion ; and the empress was persuaded, by the ad\ice of her 
wisest counsellors, to leave the Catholics 'in possession of all 
the churches of INIilan ; and to dissemble, till a more con- 
venient season, her intentions of revenge. The mother of 
Talentinian could never forgive the triumph of Ambrose ; 
and the royal youth uttered a passionate exclamation, that 
his own servants were ready to betray him into the hands of 
an insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed 
with the name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian 
heresy, and seemed to excuse the resistance of the Catholics. 
By .the influence of Justina, an edict of toleration was pro- 
mulgated in all the provinces which were subject to the 
court of Milan: the free exercise of their religion was 
granted to those who professed the faith of Eimini ; and the 
emperor declared, that all persons who should infringe this 
sacred and salutary constitution, should be capitally punished, 
as the enemies of the public peace.'*^ The character and 
language of the archbishop of Milan may justify the suspi- 
cion, that his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or 
at least a specious pretence, to the Arian ministers, who 
watched the opportunity of surprising him in some act of 
disobedience to a law, which he strangely represents as a 
law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy and honour- 
able banishment was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose 
to depart from Milan without delay; whilst it permitted 
him to choose the place of his exile, and the number of his 
companions. But the authority of the saints who hare 
preached and practised the maxims of passive loyalty, 
appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the extreme and 
pressing danger of the church. He boldly refused to obey ; 
and his refusal was supported by the unauimous consent of 
his faithful people.f They guarded by turns the person of 

* Sozomen alone (L 7, c. 13) throws this iuminous fact into a dark 
snd perplexed narrative. t Excubahat pia plebs in ecclesiS mori 
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their archbishop ; the gates of the cathedral and the episco- 
pal palace 'were strongl}' secured ; and the imperial troops, 
■who had formed the blockade, were unwilling to risk the 
attack of that impregnable fortress. The numerous poor, 
who had been relieved bj the liberality of Ambrose, embraced 
the fair occasion of signalizing their zeal and gratitude; and 
as the patience of the multitude might have been exhausted 
by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he pru- 
dently introduced into t)je church of JLIan the useful insti- 
tution of a loud and regular psalmody. 'Wiiile he main- 
tained this arduous contest, he was instructed, by a dream, 
to open the earth in a place where the remains of two 
martjTs, Gervasius and Protasius,* had been deposited above 
three hundred years. Immediate^ under the pavement of 
the church two perfect skeletons were found, t with the heads 
separated from their bodies, and a plentiful efiusion of blood. 
The holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the 
veneration of the people: and every circumstance of this 
fortunate discovery was admirably adapted to promote the 
designs of Ambrose. The bones of the martyrs, their blood, 
their garments, were supposed to contain a healing power; 
and their preternatural influence was communicated to the 
most distant objects, without losing any part of its original 
virtue. . The' extraordinary cure of a blind man,J and the 
reluctant confessions ofseveral demoniacs, appeared to justily 
the faith and sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of those 
miracles is attested by Ambrose himself, by his secretary 


parata cum episcopo euo . . . Koa adhuc frigid! excitabamur tamen 
civitate attonita atque turbatd. Au^stin. Coufec, 1. p, c. 7. 

* TiUemont, Ecclfc. tom. ii, p. 7S. tOS. llauy cburchea in 

Italy, Gaul, &a, 'svere dedicated to these unknoum martyrs, of whom 
SL Gervase seems to have been more fortunate than his companion, 

+ Invenimus mine m.aguitudims viro-s duos, ut prisca atas ferchat, 
com. ii, epist. S2, p. S75. The size at these skeletons was fortunately, 
ar skilfully, suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual decrea.-a 
of the human stature : which has prevailed in every age since the time 
of Homer. 

Gtandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulclms. 

X Ambros. tom. ii, epist. £'2, p, 675, Atiguslin. Confes. 1. 9, c. 7. Do 
Civitat. Dei, 1. 22. c. S. Paulin, in Vita St Ambros. c. 14, in Append. 
Benedict, p. 4, The blind man’s name was Severu-s; be touched the 
holv garment, recovered his sight, and devoted the rest of his life (at 
least twenty-tive years) to the service of the church. 1 should recom- 
mend this miracle to our divines, if it did cot prove the worship o! 
VOL. UI. 
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Paulinus, and by bis proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, -R-ho 
at that time professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. The 
reason of the present age maj'^ possibly approve the incre- 
duh'ty of.Justina and her ‘Arian court; rvho derided 
the theatrical representations, rvhich -were exhibited by the 
contrivance, and at the expense, of the archbishop.* Their 
effect, however, on the minds of the people, was rapid and 
irresistible; and the feeble sovereign of Itdy found him- 
self unable to contend with the favourite of heaven. The 
powers likewise of the earth interposed in the defence of 
Ambrose ; the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the 
genuine result of piety and friendship; and the mask of 
religious zeal concealed the hostile and ambitious designs of 
the tjTant of Gaul.f 

. The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and 
prosperity, could he have contented himself with the pos- 
session of three ample countries, which now constitute the 
three most flourishing kingdoms of modem Europe. But 
the aspiring usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dig- 
nified by the love of glory and of arms, considered his actual 
forces as the instruments only of his future greatness ; and 
his success was the immediate cause of his destruction. 
The wealth which he extortedj from the oppressed pro- 
vinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in levying 
and .maintaining a formidable army of barbarians, collected, 
for the most part, from the fiercest nations of Germany. 
The conquest of Italy was the object of his hopes and pre- 
parations ; and he secretly meditated the ruin of an inno- 
cent youth, whose government was abhorred and despised 
by., his Catholic subjects. But as Maximus wished to 
occupy, without resistance, the passes of the Alps, he 
received, with perfidious ' smiles, Pomninus of Syria, the 
ambassador of Yalentinian, and pressed him to accept the 
aid of a considerable body of troops for the service of a 
Pannonian war. The penetration of Ambrose had dis- 
covered the snares of an enemy under the professions of 

relics as well as the Xicene creed. * Paulin, in tit. St. Ambros. 

c. 5, in' Append. Benedict, p. 5. + Tillemont, Mtm. Ecclfis. tom. x, 

p. 190. 750. He partially .allows the mediation of Theodosius; and 
capriciously rejects that of SLaximus, though it is attested by Prosper, 
Sbzomen, and Theodoret. J The modest censure of Sulpicius 

(Dialog. ? 151 inflicts a much deeper wound than the feeble declams- 
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friendship ;* but the Svriau Domninus was corrupted, or 
deceived, by the liberal favour of the court of Treves ; and 
the council of hlilan . obstinately rejected the suspicion of 
danger, with a blind confidencCj which was the efiect, not 
of courage, but of fear. The march of the auxiliaries was 
guided by the ambassador ; and they were admitted, with- . 
out distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps, But the crafty, 
tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear;; 
and, as he diligently intercepted aU intelligence of liis 
morions, the gleam of armour, and the dust excited by the 
troops of cavalry, fii'st announced the hostile approach of a 
stranger to the gates of Milan. In this extremity, Justina 
and her son might accuse their own imprudence, and the 
perfidious arts of Sfaximus; but thej^ wanted time, and 
force, and resolution, to .stand against the Gauls and 
Germans, either in the field or within the walls of a large 
and disafiected city. Plight was their only hope, AquOcia 
their only refuge; and as Maximus now displayed his 
genuine character, the brother of Grarian might expect the 
same fate from the hands of the same assassin. Maximus 
entered Milan in triumph: and if the wise archbishop 
refused a dangerous and criminal connection witli the 
usurper, he might indirectly contribute to the success of 
his arms, by inculcating, from the pulpit, the duty of 
resignatiou rather than that of resistauce.f The unfortu- 
nate Justina reached Aquileia in safetj'; but she distrusted 
the strength of the forrifications ; she dreaded the event, of 
a siege ; and she resolved to implore the protection of the 
great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated 
in all the countries of the west. A vessel was secretly 
provided to transport the imperial family; they embarked 
with precipitation in one of the obscure haiPours of Yenetia 
or Istria ; traversed the whole extent of the Hadriatic and 
Ionian seas; turned the extreme promoutorv* of Pelopon-. 
nesus ; and, after a long but successful navigation, reposed' 
themselves in the port of Thessalonica. All the subjects of 
Yaleutinian deserted the cause of a prince, who, by his 

tion of Pacatas (12. 25, 26). ♦ Esto tutior advevius lioniinczn, pati 

involucra tegentem, was the wise caution of Aaibi-o.-c (torn, ii, p. SSI), 
after Lis retuni from liia secoud embassy. t IPironius (i-D. S6«. ■ 

Ko. 63) applies to this season of public distress some of the penitential 
sermons of the archbishop. > 
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abdication, had absolved , them from the duty of alle<nahce- 
and if the little city of ^mona, on the verge of. It^y, hhd ’ 
not presumed to stop the career of his inglorious victory, 
Maximus would Lave obtained, without a struggle, the sole 
possession of the western empire. . , 

; Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Con- 
stantinople, Theodosius had some unknown reasons’ to fix 
their residence at Tliessalonica ; but these reasons did not 
proceed from contempt or indifierence, as he speedily made 
a visit to that city, accompanied by the greatest part of his 
court and senate. After the first tender expressions of 
friendship and sympathy, the pious emperor of the east 
gently admonished Justina, that the guilt of heresy was 
sometimes punished in this world, as well as in the next; 
and that the public profession of the ISTicene faith would be 
the most efficacious step to promote the restoration of her' 
son, by the satisfaction which it must occasion both on 
earth and in heaven. The momentous question of peace 
or war was referred, by Theodosius, to the deliberation of 
his council; and the arguments which might be. alleged 
<m the side of honour aud justice, had acquired, since the 
death of Gratiau, a considerable degree of additional weight. 
The persecution of the imperial family, to which Theodosius 
himself had been indebted for his fortone, was now aggra- 
vated by recent and repeated injuries. IS’either oaths nor 
treaties could restrain the boundless ambition of Maximus ; 
and the delay of vigorous and decisive measures, instead of 
prolonging the blessings of peace, would expose the eastern 
empire to the danger of a hostile invasion. The barbarians, 
who had passed the Danube, had lately assumed the charac- 
ter’ of soldiers and subjects, but their native fierceness was 
yet untamed; and the operations of a war, which woidd 
exercise their valour, and dimmish their numbers; might 
tend to relieve the provinces from an. intolerable oppression. 

■ ‘Cfotwithstanding these specious and solid reasons, which 
were approved by a majority of the council, Theodosius 
still hesitated, whether he should draw the sword in a 
' contest, which could no longer admit any terms' of recon- 
ciliation; and his magnanimous character was not disgraced 
by the apprehensions which he felt for the safety of his 
infant sons, and the welfare of his exhausted people. In 
this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Homan 
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■world depended on the resolution of a single man, the 
charms oL the princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the 
cause of her brother Valentinian.* The heart of Theodo- 
sius -was softened by the tears of beauty; his affections 
were insensibly engaged by the graces of youth and inno- 
cence; the art of Justina managed and directed the im- 
pulse of passion ; and the celebration of the royal nuptials 
was the assurance and signal of the ciril war. The unfeel- 
ing critics, who consider every amorous weakness as au 
indelible stain on the memory of a great and orthodox 
emperor, are inclined, on this occasion, to dispute the 
suspicious evidence of the historian Zosimus. For my 
own part, I shall frankly confess, tliat I am willing to find, 
or even to seek, in the revolutions of the world, some 
traces of the mild and tender sentiments of domestic life ; 
and, amidst the crowd of fierce and ambitious conquerors, 
I can distinguish, ■with peculiar complacency, a gentle hero, 
who may be supposed to receive his armour from the hands 
of love. The alliance of the Persian king was secured by 
the faith of treaties ; the martial barbarians were persuaded 
to follow the standard, or to respect the frontiers, of an 
active and liberal monarch ; and the dominions of Theodo- 
sius, from the Euphrates to the Hadriatic, resounded 
with the preparations of war both by land and sea. The 
skilful disposition of the forces of the east seemed to mul- 
tiply their numbers, and distracted the attention of Maxi- 
mus. He had reason to fear that a chosen body of troops, 
under the command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would 
direct their march along the banks of the Danube, and 

* The flight of "Valeutinian, aad the love of Theodosius for his 
Eiater, are related by Zosinms, (L p. 263, 261.) Tiltemont produces 
EOEue weak and ambiguous evidence to antedate the second marriage of 
Theodosius, (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 740,) and consequently 
to refute “ cea contes de Zosime, qui seroient trop contrairea a la pieto 
deTheodose.” [According to Marcellinus, Galla visited Constantinople 
in the consulship of Honorius and Euodius, a.d. 3S6, the year before 
the invasion of ilasimus. The “altera uxor" of M.'vrcelliaus evidently 
refers, not to that time, but to what subsequently took place. •During 
that visit, Theodosius, whose first eaipre.?s, Alia FiacciUa, was 
recently dead, was struck with the charms of Valentiniau's youthful 
Bister. She returned to her mother; but when Theodosius heard of 
their flight, he hastened to meet them at Thess-alonioa, and contract 
the marriage which he coutemphated. This explains his conduct, 
which Gibbon ascribes to “ gome unknown reasons." — E d.] 
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• boldly penetrate through the ]Elh®tiau proTinces into the 
centre of Gaul. A po-w-eriul fleet u'as equipped in the 
harbours of Greece and Epirus, uritli an apparent design, 
that as soon as a passage had been opened by a naral %'ic- 
•tory, Talentinian and his mother should land in Italr, pro> 
deed rrithout delay tq Eome, and occupy the majestic seat 
of reli^on and 'empire. In the meanu-hile Theodosius 
himself advanced at the head of a brave and disciplined 
army, to encounter his unworthy rival, who after the siege 
of .Aimona, had fixed his camp in the neighbourhood of 
Siseia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by the broad 
.and rapid stream of the Save. 

' The veterans who still remembered the long resistance, 
and successive resources, of the tyrant Magnentius, might 
prepare themselves for the labours of three bloody campaigns. 
But the contest with his successor, who, like him, had 
usurped the throne of the west, was easily decided in the 
term of two months,^ and within the space of two hundred 
miles. The superior genius of the emperor of the east 
might prevail over the feeble lilaximus ; who, in this import- 
ant. crisis, shewed himself destitute of military skill, or 
personal courage; but the abilities of Theodosius were 
seconded by the advantage which he possessed of a nume- 
rous and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alani, and, after 
their example, the Goths themselves, were formed into 
squadrons of archers ; who fought on horseback, and con- 
founded the steady valour of the Gauls and Germans, by 
the rapid motions of a Tartar war. After the fatigue of a ^ 
long march, in the heat of summer, they spurred their 
foaming horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river 
in the presence of the enemy, and instantly charged and 
routed the troops who guarded the high ground on the 
opposite side. Marcellinus, the tyrant’s brother, advanced 
to support them with the select cohorts, which were con- 
sidered as the hope and strength of the army. The action, 
‘which had been interrupted by the approach of night, was 
renewed in the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the 
surviving remnant of the bravest soldiers of lilaximus threw 
.down- their arms at the feet of the conqueror. "WAthout 
suspending his march, to receive the loyal acclamations ot 
the citizens of -Emona, Theodosius pressed forward, to ter- 
. * See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws, Cod. Theodos. tom. i, p. 1 8. 
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miaate tlie war by tbe death or captivity of his rival, who 
fled before him with the diligence of fear. From the summit 
of the Julian Alps, he descended with such incredible 
speed into the plain of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on 
the evening of the first day; and Maximus, wiio found 
himself encompassed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut 
the gates of the city. But the gates could not long resist 
the effort of a victorious enemy ; and the despair, the dis- 
affection, the indifference of the soldiers and people, hastened 
the downfal of the wretched hlaximus. He was dragged 
from his throne, rudely stripped of the imperial ornaments, 
the robe, the diadem, and the purple slippers; and con- 
ducted, like a malefactor, to the camp and presence of 
Theodosius, at a place about three miles from Aquileia. 
The beha^•iour of the emperor was not intended to insult, 
and he shewed some disposition to pity and forgive, the 
tyrant of the west, who liad never been Ids personal enemy, 
and was now become the object of his contempt. Our sym- 
patiiy is the most forcibly excited by tlie misfortunes to 
which we are exposed ; and the spectacle of a proud coin- 
petitor, now prostrate at his feet, could not fail of producing 
very serious and solemn thoughts in the mind of the victo- 
rious emperor. But the feeble emotion of involuntary pity 
was checked by his regard for public justice and tlie memory 
of Gratian; and he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal 
of the soldiers, who drew him out of the imperial presence, 
and instantly separated his head from his body. The intelli- 
gence of his defeat and death was received with sincere or 
well-dissembled joy; his sonVictor,on whom he had conferred 
the title of Augustus, died by the order, perhaps by the hand, 
of the bold Arbogastes ; and all the military plans of The- 
odosius were successfully executed. When he had thus 
terminated the civil war, with less difficulty and bloodshed 
than lie might naturally e.xpect, he employed the winter 
months of his residence at hlilan, to restore the state of the 
afflicted provinces ; and early in the spring ho made, after 
the example of Constantine and Constantins, his triumphal 
entry into the ancient capital of the Eomau empire.* 

* Besides the hints which may be gathered from chroaiclei and 
ecclesiastical history, Zosimus (1. i, p. 259— 2G7), Orosius (L 7, c. 35), 
and Pacatus (Pauegyr. VeU 12. 30 — 17), supply tho loose .and sc-anty 
materials of this civil war. Ambrose <tom. ii, epist. 10, p. 052—953,) 
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. , Tbe Orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise 
without diflaculty and without reluctance ;* and posterity 
will confess, that the character of Theodosiusf might furnish 
the- subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom 
of his laws and the success of his arms, rendered his admi- 
nistration respectable in the eyes both of his subjects and 
of his enemies. He loved and practised the virtues of 
domestic life, which seldom hold their residence in the 
palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; 
he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and social pleasures 
of the table; and the warmthof his amorous passions was 
never diverted from their lawful objects. The proud titles 
of imperial greatness were adorned by the tender names of 
a , faithful husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle was 
raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a second 
parent : Theodosius embraced, as his own, the children of 
his brother and sister ; and the expressions of his regard 
were extended to the most distant and- obscure branches of 
his numerous kindred. His familiar friends were judiciously 
selected from among those persons, who, in the equal inter- 
course of private life, had appeared before his eyes without 
a mask : the consciousness of personal and superior merit 
enabled him to despise the accidental distinction of the 
purple ; and he proved, by his conduct, that he had forgotten 
aU the injuries, while he most gratefully remembered all the 
favours and services, which he had received before he 

darMy alludes to the veil-known events of a magazine surprised, an 
action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval,' victory, &c. Ausonius 
(p. 256, edit. TolL) applauds the peculiar merit and good fortune of 
Aquileia. [Maximus wore his purple five years. This term of usurped 
dominion, Pacatus designated, in his panegyrical oration to Theo- 
dosius, by the some-what afiected, but not unauthorized phrase, " fiw- 
irale justitium." — Ed.] * Quam promptum laudare principem, 

lam tutnm siluisse de principe. (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. 12. 2.) Lati- 
jnus Pacatus Drepanius, a native of Gaul, pronounced . this oration at 
Rome (A.D. 388). He was afterwards proconsul of Africa ; and his 
friend Ausonius praises him as a poet, second only to Virgil. Sea 
TUlemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 303. • [Clinton (F. B. i, 
p. 579) fixes the date of this oration to bet'ween June 13th and Sep- 
tember 1st, A.D. 389. It was spoken before the Senate, and in the pre- 
sence of Theodosius, whose visit to Borne, as stated by Gibbon, was in 
the spring of that year. — Ed.] t See the fair portrait of Theo- 

dosius, by the younger Victor; the strokes are distinct, and the 
colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague, and Claudian 
always seems afraid of exalting the father above the son. 
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ascended the throne of the Eoman empire. The serious, or 
.lively tone of his conversation, was adapted to the age, the 
rank, or the character of his subjects whom he admitted 
into his society ; and the affability of his manners displayed 
the image of his mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity 
of .the good and virtuous ; every art, every talent, of a useful 
or even of an innocent nature, was rewarded by his judi- . 
cious liberality; and, except the heretics, ■ whom he per- 
secuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle of his 
benevolence was circumscribed only by the limits of the 
human race. The government of a mighty empire may 
assuredly suffice to occupy the time and the abilities of a 
mortal; yet the diligent prince, without aspiring to the 
unsuitable reputation of profound learning, always reserved 
some moments of his leisure for the instructive amusement 
of reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his 
favourite study. The annals of -Rome, in the long period of 
eleven hundred years, presented him with a various and 
splendid picture of human life ; and it has been particularly 
observed, that whenever he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, 
of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed his generous 
detestation of those enemies of humanity and freedom. His 
disinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied as 
the rule of his own actious ; and Theodosius has deserved 
the singular commendation, that his virtues always seemed 
to expand nith his fortune : the season of his prosperity 
was that of his moderation ; and his clemency appeared the 
most conspicuous after the dan'ger and success of the ; civil 
war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been massacred 
in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the 
law. But the emperor shewed himself much more attentive 
to relieve the innocent, than to chastise the guilri’. The 
oppressed subjects of the west, who would have deemed 
themselves happy in the restoration of their lands, were 
astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent to their 
losses ; and the liberality of the conquei'or supported the 
aged mother, and educated the orphan daughters, of 
Maximus.* A character thus accomplished, miglit almost 


* Ambros. tom. ii, epist. 40, p. 955. Pacatus, from the ' want of 
■-'.'kill, or of courage, omits this glorious ctrcumsUmce. [If this good 
work had been commenced, it could scarcely have gained publicity, 
wjil’i Pacatus spoke. Ambrose wrote at a later period. — En.j 
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excuse the extraraganfc supposition of the orator Pacatos ; 
that if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit the 
. earth, the stem republican "would abjure, at the feet of The- 
odosius, his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confess, that 
such a monarch was the most faithful guardian of the hap- 
piness and dignity of the Eoman people.* 

Tet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must 
hare discerned tvro essential imperfections, which might 
perhaps have abated his recent love of despotism. The 
virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed br indo- 
lence, t and it was sometimes inflamed by passion.j ' In the 
pursuit of an important object, his active courage was 
capable of the most vigorous exertions ; but, as soon as the 
design was accomplished, or the danger was surmounted, 
the hero sunk into inglorious repose : and, forgetful that 
tie "time of a prince is the property of his people, resigned 
himself to the enjoyment of the innocent but trifling 
pleasures of a luxurious court. The natural disposition of 
Theodosius was hasty and choleric ; and, in a station where 
none could resist, and few would dissuade, the fatal con- 
sequence of his resentment, the humane monarch was justly 
alarmed by the consciousness of his infir mity, and of his 
power. It was the constant study of his life to suppress 
or regulate the intemperate sallies of passion; and the 
.success of his efforts enhanced the merit of his clemency. 
But the painful virtue which claims the merit of victory, 
is exposed to the danger of defeat ; and the reign of a ivise 
and merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty which 
would stain the annals of IS’ero or Domitian. IV'ithin the 
space of three years, the inconsistent historian of Theo- 
dosius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens of 
Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of the people of 
Thessalonica, 

. The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was 

■*'Pacat. in Pane^yr. Vei, 12. 20, •f Zosimns, L 4, p. 271, 

272. . His partial evidence is marked bv.an air of candour and 
trutli. He observes these vicissitudes of sloth and activity, not . as 
a vice, but as a singularity, in the character of Theodosius. 

g This choleric temper is acknowledged, and excused, by Victor. 
Sed habss (.says Ambrose, in decent and manly language, to his sove- 
reign) naturs impetnin, qnem si quis lenire velit, cito vertes ad miss- 
ricordiam ; si quis stimnler, in magis exsnscitas, at einn revocarfc viz 
possis (tom. ii,*€pi$t 51, p. 993). Theodosius ((llaud. in 4 Cons, Hon. 
236, &C.) exhorts Ms son to moderate his anger. 
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never satisfied witli their own situation, or with the cha- 
racter and conduct of their successive sovereigns. ' The 
Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of their 
churches; and, as three rival bishops disputed the throne 
of Antioch, the sentence which decided their pretensions 
e.vcited the murmurs of tlie two unsuccessful congregations. 
The exigencies of' the Gothic war, and the inevitable ex- 
pense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weiglit of the 
public impositions ; and the provinces of Asia, as they had 
not been involved in the distress, were the less inclined to 
contribute to the relief, of Europe. Tl)e auspicious period 
now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; a festival 
more grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal dona- 
tive, than to the subjects, wliose voluntary offerings had 
been long since converted into an extraordinary and oppres- 
sive burden. The edicts of taxation interrupted the Z’epose 
and pleasures of Antioch ; and the tribunal of the magis- 
trate was besieged by a suppliant crowd, wlio, in pathetic, 
but, at first, iu respectful langmage, solicited the redress of 
their grievances. They were gradually iacezjsed by the 
pride of their haughty rulers, vnio treated their complaints 
as a criminal resistauce; their satirical wit degenerated 
into sharp and angry invectives; and, from the subordinate 
powers of government, the invectives of the people insen-, 
sibly rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor 
himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, .dis- 
charged itself on the images of the imperial family, wliich 
were erected, as objects of- public veneration, in the most 
conspicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, 
of his father, of his wife Flaccllla, of his two sons Arcadius 
and Honorius, were insolently thrown down from their 
pedestals, broken in pieces, or dragged with contempt 
through the streets : and the indignities which were offered 
to the representations of imperial majesty, sufficiently 
declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the popu- 
lace. The tumult was almost immediately suppressed' by 
the arrival of a body of archers ; and Antioch had leisure 
to reflect on the nature and consequences of lier crime.* 

'*■ The Christians and P.i3an3 agreed in believing that the sedition 
of Antioch was excited by the demons. A gigantic woman (saya 
^zomen, L 7, c. 23) paraded the streets with a scourge in her hand. 
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, , According to tlie duty of liis oiBce, the governor of the 
province dispatched, a faithful narrative of the whole trans- 

• action ; while the trembling citizens intrusted the confes- 
■ emn of their crime and the assurances of their repentance, 

to the zeal of Plarian their bishop, and to the eloquence of 
the _ senator jEilarius, the friend, and most probably the 
disciple, of Libanius, whose genius, on this melancholy 
occpion, was not useless to his country.* But the two 
capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the imperial posts, the guilty city was severely 
punished by a long and dreadful interval of suspense. 
Every rumour agitated the hopes and fears of the Antioch- 
ians, and they heard with terror, that their sovereign, 
exasperated by the insult which had been offered to his 
own statues, and more especially to those of his beloved 
wife, had resolved to level with the ground the offending 
city ; and to massacre, without distinction of age or sex, 
the criminal inhabitants.f many of whom were actually 
driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the 
mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert. At length, 

• twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Hellebicus, 
and Cffisarius, master of the offices, declared the will of the 
emperor, and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital 
was degraded from the rank of a city ; and the metropolis 
of 'the east, stripped of its lands, its privileges, and its 
revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating denomina- 
tion of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea.l The 
baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut; and, that 
every source of plenty and pleasure might at the same time 
be intercepted, the distribution of corn was abolished, by 
the severe instructions of Theodosius. His commissioners 


An old man (says Libanius, Orafc. 12, p. 396,) transformed Mmself into 
a vouth, then a boy, &c. * Zosimns, in his short and disin- 

genuous accoimt (1. 4, p. 25S, 259), is certainly mistaken in siding 
Libanius himself to Con.stantinople. His own orations fix him at 
Antioch. + Libanius (Orat. 1, p. 6, edit. Tenet.) declares, that, 

under such a reign, the fear of a massacre was groundless and absurd, 
especially in the emperor’s absence; for his presence, according to the 
eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to the most bloody acts. 

X Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles from Antioch, {sea 
Honis, Epoch. Svro-lilaced. Dissert. 3, p. 230). The Antiochians were 
ofended, that the dependent city of Seleucia should presume to inter- 
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then proceeded to inquire into the guilt of individuals;, 
of those vrlio had perpetrated, and of those who had not 
prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. The 
tribunal of Hellehicus and Cssarius, encompassed with 
armed soldiers, was erected in the midst of the forum: 
The noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of Antioch, 
appeared before them in chains; the examination was 
assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence was pro- 
nounced or suspended according to the judgment of these 
extraordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals 
were exposed to sale, their wives and children were suddenly 
reduced from affluence and luxury to the most abject 
distress ; and a bloody execution was expected to conclude 
the horrors of a day,* which the preacher of Antioch, the 
eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively image of 
the last and universal judgment of the world. But the 
ministers of Theodosius performed, with reluctance, the 
cruel task which had been assigned them ; they dropped a 
gentle tear over the calamities of the people; and they 
listened with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the 
monks and hermits, who descended in swarms from the 
mountains.f Hellehicus and Cmsarius were persuaded to 
suspend the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed, 
that the former should remain at Antioch, while the latter 
returned, ■with all possible speed, to Constantinople, and 
presumed once more to consult the will of his sovereign. 
The resentment of Theodosius had already subsided; the 
deputies of the people, both the bishop and the orator, had 
obtained a favourable audience ; and the reproaches of the 
emperor -were the complaints of injured friendship, rather 
than the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and 
general pardon was granted to the city and citizens of 
Antioch ; the prison-doors were thrown open ; the senators 
who despaired of their lives, recovered the possession of 
their houses and estates ; and the capital of the east was 
restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splen- 

cede for them. * As the days of the tumult depend on the 

moveable festival of Easter, they can only he determined by the pre- 
vious determination of the year. The year 3o7 has been preferred, 
after a laborious inquiry by Tillemont (Hist. des. Emp. tom. v, p. 741 
—744,) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, tom. xiii, p. 105. 110.) 

. Chrysostom opposes llecir eouragCj which •was nut attended with 
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dour> Theodosius condescended to praise the senate of 
. Constautinople, -who had generously interceded for their 
distressed hrethren: he rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius 
c wth the government of Palestine ; and dismissed the bishop 
■ bf Antioch with the warmest expressions of his respect and 
gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the clemency 
of Theodosius ; the applause of his subjects was ratified by 
the approbation of his own heart; and the emperor con- 
fessed that, if the exercise of justice is the most important 
duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure 
of a sovereign.* 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more 
shameful cause, and was productive of much more dreadful 
consequences. That great city, the metropolis of all the 
Illyrian provinces, had been protected from the dangers of 
the Gothic war hy strong fortifications and a numerous 
garrison. Botheric, the general of those troops, and, as it 
should seem from his name, a barbarian, had among his 
slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the impure desires of 
one of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent and 
brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order of 
Botheric ; and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours 
of the multitude, who, on the day of the public games, 
lamented the absence of their favourite; and considered the 
skill of a charioteer as an object of more importance than 
his virtue. The resentment of the people was imbittered 
by some previous disputes; and, as the strength of the 
garrison bad been drawn away for the service of the Italian 
war, the feeble remnant, whose numbers were reduced hy 
desertion, could not save the unhappy general from their 
licentious fury. Botheric, and several of his principal 
officers, were inhumanly murdered: their mangled bodaes 
were dragged about the streets ; and the emperor, who 

much risk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics. * The sedition 

of Antioch is represented in a lively, and almost dramatic, manner, by 
two orators, who had their respective shares of interest and merit. 
See Libanins, (Orat. 14, 15, p. 3S9 — 420, edit. HoreL Orat. 1, p. 1 — 14. 
Veneh 1754,) and the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom, tie 
Staiuis. (tom; ii, p. i — 225, edit. Uontfaucon). I do not pretend to 
muck ' pemonal acquaintance with Chrysostom ; hut Tillemont (Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v, n. 263 — 263,) and Hermant (Tie de St. Chiy- 
Eostome, tom. i, p, 137—224.) had read him with pious curiosity and 
diligence. 
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tlien resided at Milan, -was sm prised by tie intelligence of 
the audacious and nranton cruelty of the people of I'hessa- 
lonica. The sentence of a dispassionate judge would have 
inflicted a severe punishment on the authors of the crime.; 
and the merit of Botherie might contribute to exasperate 
the grief and indignation of his master. The fiery and 
choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of the dilator^' 
forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastily resolved, that 
the blood of his lieutenant should he expiated by the blood 
of the guilty people. Yet his min4 sh'll fluctuated between 
the counsels of clemency and of revenge ; the zeal of the 
bishops had almost extorted from the reluctant emperor 
the promise of a general pardon; his passion was again 
inflamed by the flattering suggestions of his minister, 
Eufinus; and, after Theodosius had dispatched the mes- 
sengers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, to 
prevent the execution of his orders. Tlie punishment of a 
Eoman city was blindly committed to the undistinguishing 
sword of the barbarians ; and the hostile preparations were 
concerted with the dark and perfidious artifice of au illegal 
conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica were treacherously 
invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the games of the 
circus ; and such was • their insatiate avidity for those 
amusements, that every consideration of fear, or suspicion, 
was disregarded by the numerous spectators. As soon as 
the assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had been 
secretly posted round the circus, received the signal, not of 
the races, but of a general massacre. The promiscuous 
carnage continued three hours, without discrimination of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; 
the most moderate accounts state the number of the siaiu 
at seven thousand; and it is affirmed by some writers, that 
more than fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to the 
manes of Botherie. A foreign merchant, who had probably 
no concern in his murder, offered his own life, and all ins 
wealth, -to supply the place of one of his two sons; but, 
while the father hesitated with equ.al tenderness, while he 
was doubtful to choose, and unwilling to condemn, the 
soldiers determined his suspense, by plunging their daggers 
at the same moment into the breasts of the defenceless 
youths. The apology of the , assassins that they were 
obliged to produce the prescribed number of h'^ads, serves 
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, only to increase, by an appearance of order and design, tlie 
. horrors of the massacre, 'vrhich "vras executed by the com- 
, mands of Theodosius. The guilt of the emperor is aggra- 
vated by his long and frequent residence at Thessalonica. 
The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect of the 
streets and buddings, the dress and faces of the inhabitants, 
were familiar, and even present to his imagination; and 
Theodosius possessed a quick and lively sense of the exist- 
ence of the people whom he destroyed.* 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 
clergy, had disposed him to love and admire the character 
of Ambrose ; wlio united aU the episcopal virtues in the 
most eminent degree. The friends and ministers of Theo- 
dosius imitated the example of their sovereign; and he 
observed, with more surprise than displeasure, that all his 
secret counsels were immediately communicated to the 
archbishop; who acted from the laudable persuasion that 
every measure of civil government may have some con- 
nexion with the glory of God and the' interests of the true 
religion. The monks and populace of Oallinicum, an obscure 
town on the frontier of Persia, excited by their own fana- 
ticism, and by that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt" 
a conventicle of .the Valentinians, and a synagogue of the 
Jews. The seditious prelate was condemned, by the ma*. 
gistrate of the province, either to rebuild the synagogue 
or to repay the damage ; and this moderate sentence was 
confirmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by 
the archbishop of hlilan.f He dictated an epistle of cen- 
sure and reproach, more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor 
had received the mark of circumcision, and renounced the 
faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers the toleration of 
the Jewish, as the persecution of the Christian, reli^on; 
boldly declares, that he himself, and every true believer, 
would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the 

* The original evidence of Ambrose (tom.ii, epist. 51, p. 998', Augns- 
•tin (de Cmtat. Dei 5, 26), and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 2t), i? 
delivered in vague expressions of horror and pity. It is illustrated by 
the .subsequent and unequal testimonies of Sozomen (lib. 7, c. 25), 
Theodoret (lib. 5, c. 17),' Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 62), Cedrenus 
(p. 317), and Zonaras (tom. ii, lib. 13, p. 34). Zosimus alone, the par- 
tial enemy of Theodosius, most unaccountably passes over in silence 
tile worst of his actions. t See the whole transactions in Air brose 

(tom. ii, epist. 40, 41, p. 946—956), and his biographer Paulinus (c. 23), 
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■merit of tie deed, and the croma of martyrdom; and 
laments in the most pathetic terms, that the e.tecution ol 
the sentence -would he fatal to the fame and salvation of 
Theodosius, As this private admonition did not produce 
an immediate effect, the archbishop, from his pulpit,* pub- 
licly addressed the emperor on his throne ;f nor would he 
consent to offer the oblation of the altar, till he had obtained 
from Theodosius a solemn aud positive declaration, which 
secured the impunity of the bishop and monks of Calii- 
nicum. The recantation of Theodosius ■was sincere;J and 
during the term of his residence at lllilan, liis affection for 
Ambrose "was continually increased b}' the habits of pious 
and familiar' conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessa- 
lonica, bis mind "was filled .with horror and anguish. He 
retired into the country to indulge his grief, aud to avoid 
the presence . of Theodosius. But as the archbishop was 
satisfied that a timid silence would render him the accom- 
plice of his guilt, he represented, in a private letter, the 
enormity of the crime ; which could only be effaced by the 
tears of penitence. The episcopal vigour of Ambrose was 
tempered by prudence; and he contented himself ■\vith 
signifying^ an indirect sort of excommunication, b 3 "the 
assurance, that lie had been warned in a vision, not to offer 
the oblation in tlm name, or in the presence, of Theodosius ; 
and by the adrice, that be would confine himself to the use 
of prayer, without presuming to approach tl )0 altar of Christ, 
or to receive tlie holy Eucharist with those hands that were 
still polluted with the blood of an innocent people. The 

Bayleand Barbeyrac (Morale dea Peres, c. If, p. 323, i:c.) have justly 
condemned tbe archbishop. * His sarmon is a Etraiijo alk-gory 

of Jereiai.ab’s rod, of an almond-frec, of the woman who washed and 
anointed the feel of Christ But the peroration is direct and pe;>ona2. 

y Hodie, epistope, de me proposuistL Ambrose inode-flr confmjed 
it : hut he sternly reprimanded Timasius, genettji of tlju home and 
foot, who haJ presumed to eay that the moiihs of Caliinicum dc.<crvtd 
punishment, 5; Yet, five years afteiwards, when Th--od'j.-ins was 

absent from his spiritual guide, be tolerated the Jews, and condemueJ 
the de.structiou of their synagogues, (CoJ. Theodoj. lib. Id, tin S, h-g, 
9, with Godefroy’s Couiiuentary, tom. vi, p. 223.) J .•Vmhro--- tom, 
ii, opist. 51, p. ysr — 1001. His cpUtlo i.s a mi.-cnihic rhap.,ody on a 
noble subject. Ambrose could act better than he could write. His 
compositions arc destitute of taste or genius ; without the si Wit A>f 
Tertulliau, the cciiom elegance of Imctantius, the lively wit of Jerome, 
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emperor was deeply affected by bis own reproaches and by 
those of his spiritual father ; and, after he had bewailed the 
mischievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, 
he proceeded, in the accustomed manner, to perform Ms 
devotions in the great church of Milan. He was stopped 
in the porch hy the archbishop ; who, in the tone and 
language of an ambassador of heaven, declared to his 
sovereign, that private contrition was not sufBcient to atone 
for a public fault, or to appease the justice of the offended 
Deity. Theodosius humbly represented, that if he had 
contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the man after 
Grod’s'own heart, had been guilty, not only of murder, but 
of adultery. “You have imitated David in his crime, 
imitate then his repentance,” was the reply of the un-r 
daunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and 
pardon were accepted; and the public penance of the 
emperor Theodosius has been recorded as one of the most 
honourable events in the annals of the church. According 
to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were 
established in the fourth century, the crime of homicide 
was expiated by the penitence of twenty years and as’ it 
was impossible, in the period of human fife, to purge the 
accumulated guUt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the 
murderer should have been excluded from the holy com- 
munion tUl the hour of his death. But the archbishop, 
consulting the maxims of religious policy, granted some 
indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who 
humbled in the dust the pride of the diadem; and the 
public edification might be admitted as a weighty reason to 
abridge the duration of his punishment. It was sufficient 
that the emperor of the Eomans, stripped of the ensigns of 
royalty, should appear in a mournful and suppliant posture ; 
and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he should 
humbly, solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins-t 
or the grave energy of Augustin. -* According to the discipline 

of St. Basil (Canon. 56), the voluntary homicide •svasfMir years a mour- 
ner,- _^i'e a hearer, seven in a prostrate state, and/our in a stending 
posture. I have the original (Beveridge, Pandect tom. ii, p, 47—151) and 
a translation (Chardon, Hist. desSacremens, tom.iv,p. 219 — 277) of the 
Canonical Epistles of St. Basil The penance of Theodosius^is 

authenticated by Ambrose (tom. vi, de Obit Tfaeodos. c. 34, p. 120 <), 
Augustin (de Civitat Dei, 5, 26), and Paulinus (in Tit Amhros. c. 24). 
Socrates is ignorant ; Sozomen (fib. 7, a 25) concise ; and the couioua 
narrative of Theodoret (lib. 5. IS) must be us^ with precaution. 
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la this spiritual cure, Ambrose employed the Tarjfxm 
methods of mildness and severity. Aiter'a dela_v of about 
eight months, Theodosius was restored to the communion of 
the faithful; and the edict, which interposes a salutary 
interval of thirty daj's behveen the sentence and the execu- 
tion, may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his re* 
pentance.* Posterity' has applauded the virtuous firmness 
of the archbishop: and the example of Theodosius may 
prove the beneficial influence of those principles which could 
force a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of human 
punishment, to respect the laws and ministers of an invisible 
J udge. “ The prince” (says Montesquieu) ‘‘who is actuated 
by the hopes and fears of religion, may be compared to a 
lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, of 
his i:eeper.”t The motions of the royal animal will, there- 
fore, depend on the inclination and interest of the man who, 
has acquired -such dangerous authority over him; and the- 
priest who holds in his hand the conscience of a ting, may 
inflame, or moderate, his sanguinary passions. The cause 
of humanity, and that of persecution, have been asserted 
by the same Ambrose, vrith equal energy and with equal 
success.J 

Codes Theodos. lib. 9, tit 40, leg. 13. The date and circuia- ' 
stances of this law are perplexed with difficulties ; but 1 feel myself 
inclined to favour tlie honest efforts of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. 
T, p. 721) and Pagi (Critica, tom. 1, jj. 57S). + Un prince qui 

aime la religion, et qui la cinint, est un lion qui cede h la main qui le 
flatte, ou a la vois qui I’appaise. Esprit des Loix, lib. £4, c; 2. 

J The whole course of the hierarchy was gradual in its approaches, 
and hold in mainhaining its gr ound. In such manner Ambrose pro- 
ceeded -with successive emperors. Gratiau, on ascending the throne, 
withdrew the usual state .alJowances and other pririlegcs from the 
heathen priesthood. A part of the senate of Rome deputed Sym- 
machus to intercede for them, and implore a revoc.atioa of the harsh 
decree. Ambrose presented a counter-memorial from Damasus, bishop 
of Rome, and prevailed on the emperor to reject the j>etition of 
the profane. On the accession of Yalentinian IL, this petition waa 
repeated. Ambrose then ventured a stride further. “ If you yield," 
he said to the young prince and his advisers; “tre, hiilidfs, cituld 
not quietly tolerate it. You might come to the church; but you 
would find there no priest, or, if any, one who would forbid your 
approach.” (Symmach. lib. 2, cpist. 7 ; lib. 10, cpist. Cl. Ambroa 
epist 57.) Gibbon has shewn that his subsequent progress was 
still more daring. From his triumph over a weak y-outh and a 
woman, he went on to control- the manlier intellect of Theodosjua 

e2 
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After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the 
; Boman world was in the possession of Theo(h)sius. ’ He 
•derived from the choice of Gratian his honourable title to 
the provinces of the east : he had acquired the west by the 
right of conquest ; and the three years which he spent in 
Italy, were usefully employed to restore the authority of 
the laws, and to correct the abuses which had prevailed 
with impunity under the usurpation of Maximus, and the 
minority of Valentinian. The name of Valentinian was 
regularly inserted in the public acts ; but the tender age 
and doubtful faith of the son of Justina, appeared to require 
the prudent care of an orthodox guardian; and his specious 
ambition might have excluded the unfortunate youth, with- 
out a struggle, and almost without a murmur, from the 
administration, and even from the inheritance, of the empire. 
If Tlieodosius had consulted the rigid maxims of interest' 
and policy, his conduct would have been justified by his 
friends; but the generosity of his behaviour' on this memo- 
rable occasion has extorted the applause of his most in- 
veterate enemies. He seated Valentinian on the throne of 
Milan ; and, without stipulating . any present or future 
advantages, restored him to the absolute dominion of all the- 
provinces from which he had been driven by the arms of 
•Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony, 
Theodosius added the free and generous gift of the countries 
beyond the Alps, which his successfid valour had recovered 

Crimes as horrid as the Thessalonian massacre have often been 
passed over in silence by the priesthood, sanctioned by their ap- 
plause, or instigated by their vengeance,' as circumstances required. 
But Ambrose saw an opportunity for a proud display of 'his o-v^n 
po-sver, ■vhich would also confirm and extend that of his order. 
The penance of Theodosius, the Roman, prepared the future 
humiliation of Henry, the German. If a mind, like that of the 
former, capable of •wielding the sceptre 'of the world, and arresting for 
.a time the fall of a tottering state, could thus bow do-wn from the 
height; of imperial greatness, to humble itself before a priest, armed' 
only -svith the teiTors of a corrapt religion, we may judge how all 
•inferior classes quailed in abject prostration before the same stem 
! authority. ’ The voice which dooms to eternal misery those whom it 
rexcludes from the rites of the chui’ch, quells every energy, and 
. imfits 'the trembling devotee for the business of life. . Stupefied, 

' enervated, paiyilyzed, he can neither avert calamity nor achieve good ; 
.and if at times roused to action, at the bidding and for the purposes of 
liis subduer, all his efi'orts evaporate in empty clamour, or the 
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from the assassin of G-ratian.* SatisQed witli tlie glorr 
Tvbich he had acquired, b_v revenging the death of his bene- 
factor and delivering the west from the yoke of tvraiim',' 
the emperor returned from Milan to Conkantinopl'e ; an'di 
m the peaceful possession of the east, insensibly relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and indolence. Theodosius 
discharged his obligation to the brother, he indulged his 
conjugal tenderness to the sister, of Valeutinian ; and pos- 
terity, which admires the pure and singular glory of his 
elevation, must applaud his unrivalled generosity in the use 
of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her return to 
Italy ; and, though she beheld the triumph of Theodosius, 
she was not allowed to influence the government of her 
son.f The pernicious attachment to the Arian sect, which 
Valentinian had imbibed from her example and instructions, 
was soon erased by the lessons of a more orthodox educaS' 
tion. His growing zeal for the faith of Nice, and his filial 
reverence for the character and authority of Ambrose, dis- 
posed the Catholics to entertain the most favourable opinion 
of the virtues of the young emperor of the west.J They 
applauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of 
pleasure, his application to business, and bis tender affec- 
tion for his two sisters ; which could not, however, seduce 
his impartial equity to pronounce an unjust sentence against 
the meanest of his subjects. But this amiable youth, 
before he had accomplished the t^ventieth year of his age, 
was oppressed by domestic treason ; and tlie empire was 
again involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes,R 

transient parosvsms of maddened ferocity. Scch was Uio state of tbn 
Roman, world fifteen centuries ago, and such is, even now, the dark 
picture that presents itscdf to our view, wherever like hierarcWts 
tiamjde on subdued mind. — Ed. * Touro wtpi woic 

caC/i/Koi' tcostt' tjyai, is the niggard praise of Zosiniua himself (hb. 4, 
p. 207). Augustin says, with some happiness of exprejsiou : Valenti* 
nianum .... mh-ericordissima veneratione restituit. 

t Sozomen, lib. 7, c. 14. His chronology is very irregular. 

J See Ambrose (tom. ii, de Obit. Valeutinian. c. 15, Ac. p. 117S, c. 
S6, Ac, p. llSi). When the young emperor gave an entertainment, ho 
fasted himself ; ho refused to see a liamUoine actres.*, Ac. Since _ho 
ordered his wild beasts to be killed, it is ungenerous in I’hilostorgius 
(lib. 11, c. 1) to reproach him with .the love of that amu'ement- 

§ Eosimus (lib. 4, p, 275) praises the enemy of Theodosiu.-. Rat he 
is detested hy docrates (lib. 5, c. 25) and Orosius (lib. 7, e. 35). 
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a gall^t soldier of tlie nation of the Pranis, held the 
' . second rant in the service of Gratian. On the death of hia 
■v{ ' ’master, he joined the standard of Theodosius ; eontrihuted 
' by his valour and military conduct, to the destruction of 

■ the tyrant ; and ■was appointed, after the victory, master- 

■ general of the' armies of Gaul. His real merit, and appa- 

- rent fidelity, had gained the confidence both of the prince 
and people ; his boundless liberality 'corrupted the allegiance 
of the tir^ms ; and, whilst he was universally esteemed as 
the pilte the state, the bold and crafty barbarian was 
secretly determined, either to rule, or to ruin, the empire of 
the west. The important commands of the army were dis- 
tributed among the Pranks ; the creatures of Arhogastes 
were promoted to aU the honours and offices of the civil 
government ; the progress of the conspiracy rethoved every 

■■ faithful servant from, the presence of Yalentinian; and'the 
-omperor, ■without power, and "without intelligence, insensibly 
sank into the precarious and dependent condition of a cap- 
five.=^ The indignation which he expressed, though it 
might arise only from the rash and impatient temper of 
youth, may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a 
prince who felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He 
secretly invited the archbishop of Milan to undertake the 
. ■ office of a mediator ; as the pledge of his sincerity and the 
; .’ guardian of his safety. He contrived to apprize the empe- 
'■^ror of the east of his helpless situation; and he declared, 

- that unless Theodosius coidd speedily march to his assist- 
ance, he must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather 
prison, of Vienna, in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed 
his residence in the midst of the hostile faction. But the 

. hopes of relief were distant and doubtful ; and as every dar 
furnished some new provocation, the emperor, "without 
strength or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an- imme- 
' diate contest "with his powerful general. He received 
;,Arbogastes on the throne; and, as the count approached 
with some appearance of respect, delivered to him a' 
paper, which dismissed him from all his employments. 

■ ' My authority,” replied Arbogastes, with insulting cool- 
• ■ ness, “ does not depend on the smile or the frown of a 

* Gregory of Tours {lib. 2, c. 9, p. 165, in tbe second volume of the 
■•Uistorians of France) has preserved a curious fragment of SulpicauJ 
Alexander, an historian far more valuable than himself. 
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monarcli;” and he contemptuously threw the paper on the 
ground. The indignant monarch snatched at the sword of 
one of the guards, which he struggled to draw from its 
scabbard ; and it was not without some degree of \ioleneo 
that he was prevented from using the deadly weapon against 
his enemy, or against himself. A few days after this extra- 
ordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed his resentment 
and his weakness, the unfortunate Talentiuian was found 
strangled in his apartment : and some pains were employed 
to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to persuade 
the world that the death of the j'oung emperor had been the 
voluntary effect of his own despair.* His body was con- 
ducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre of jlilan ; and 
the archbishop pronounced a funeral oration to commemo- 
rate his virtue and his misfortunes.f On this occasion, the 
humanity of Ambrose tempted him to make a singular 
breach in his theological system ; and to comfort the weep- 
ing sisters of Valeutinian, by the firm assurance that their 

E ious brother, though he had not received the sacrament of 
aptism, was introduced, without difficulty, into the man- 
sions of eternal bliss.]: 

The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of 
his ambitious designs ; and the provincims, in whose breasts 
every sentiment of patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, 
expected, with tame resignation, the unknown master, whom 
the choice of a Prank might place on the imperial throne. 
But some remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the 
elevation of Arbogastes himself ; and the judicious barbarian 
thought it more advisable to reign under the name of s'omo 
dependent Eoraan. He bestowed the purple on the rheto- 
rician Bugenius,§ whom he had already raised from the 

* Godfcfroj- (Dissertat ad Phaostotg. p. 429 — 434) hM diligently 
collected all the circumstaucea of the death of V.aleutiniau IL The 
variations, and the ignorance, of contemporary writers, prove that it waa 
secret. t* De Obith Valentinian. tom. ii, p. 1173 — 1190. Ho 

is forced to speak a discreet and obscure language ; yet he is much 
bolder than any laym.an, or perhaps any other ecclesiastic, would havo 
dared to be. J See c. 61, p. IISS ; c. 75, p. 1103. Horn Chardon 
(Hist. de.s Sacremens, tom. i, p. 8G), who owns that St. Ambro.se most 
Etrenuonsly maintains the tnditjjetisaile necessity of baptism, labours 
to reconcile the contradiction. 

§ Quem sihi Germanus famulum delegorat cxul, 
is the contemptuous eipression of Claudian (4 Cons. Hon. 74). Eugo- 
nias professed Christianity ; hut his secret attachment to Paganism 
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pkee of bis domestic secretary, to the rank of master of the 
ofBces. In tke course both of his private and public service, 

■ the count had always approved the attScbment and abilitir a 
of Eugenius ; his learning and eloquence, supported by tbe 
.^avity of bis manners, recommended him to tbe esteem of 
the people ; and tbe reluctance with which he seemed to 
ascend the throne, may inspire a favourable prejudice of his 
virtue and moderation. The ambassadors of the new empe- 
ror were immediately dispatched to the court of -Theodosius, 
to communicate, with affected grief, the unfortunate acci- 
dent of the death of Yalentinian ; and without mentioning 
the name of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of the 
east would embrace, as his lawful, colleague, the respectable 
citizen, who had obtained the unanimous suffrage of the 
armies and provinces of the west.* Theodosius was justly 
provoked, that the perfidy of a barbarian should have 
destroyed, in a moment, the labours and the fruit of his 
former victory ; and he was excited by the tears of his 
beloved wife,t to avenge the fate of her unhappy brother, 
and once more to assert by arms the vnolated majesty of the 
throne. But as the second conquest of the west was a task 
of difficulty and danger, he dismissed, with splendid pre- 
sents and an ambiguous answer, the ambassadors of Euge- 
nius; and almost two years were consumed in the prepara- 
tions of the civil war. Before he formed any decisive 
resolution, the pious emperor was anxious to discover the 
will of heaven ; and as the progress of Christianity had 
silenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona,’ he consulted an 
Egyptian monk, who possessed, in the opinion of the age^ 
the gift of miracles and the knowledge of futurity. Eutro- 

(Sozomen, lib. 7, c. 22. Philostorg. lib. 11, a 2yiB probable in a gram- 
marian, and would secure tbe friendship of Zosimus (lib. 4, p. 277). 
[Niebuhr (Lect. toI. iii, p. 321) mates Eugenius “a courtier of rank, 
who was trihunus nolariorum, thatis to sav, very much what we should 
call- a, cabinet councillor.” Theodoret (Hist. Ecc. 1. o, c. 24) says, 
that :a. statue of Hercules was home at the head of his army, as the 
deity on whose protection he relied. But Eckhel shows that none of 
the' coins, issued during his short reign, have this or any other sign of 
Paganism. (Num. Vet. voL viii, p. 167.) — Ed.] * Zosimus 

(hb..4, p. 278) mentions this embassy; but he is diverted by another 
story from relating the event -i- ’S.wtrapa^tv rj rovrov yaptrj) 

ruXXa rii fSairiXiia rbv actX^uv oXoipvpofitvi]. (Zosim. lib. 4, p. 277.) 
He afterwards says (p. 80) that Galla died in childbed ; and intimates, 
that, the affliction of her husband was extreme, but short. 
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pius, one of tlie favourite eunuchs of the palace of Constan- 
tinoj'le, embarked for Alesandria, from whence he sailed up 
the Nile as lar as the city ol Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in the 
remote province of Thebais.* In the neighbourhood of that 
citj' and on the summit of a lofty mountain, the holy Johnf 
had constructed, with his own hands, an humble* cell, in 
which he had dwelt above fifty years, without opening his 
door, without seeing the face of a woman, and without 
tasting any food that had been prepared by lire, or any 
human art. Pive days of the week he spent in prayer and 
meditation ; but on Saturdays and Smidays he regularly 
opened a small window, and gave audience to the crowd of 
suppliants, who successively flowed from every part of the 
Christian world. The eunuch of Theodosius approached the 
window with respectful steps, proposed his questions con- 
cerning the event of the civil war, and soon returned with a 
favourable oracle, which animated the courage of the empe- 
ror by the assurance of a bloodv, but infallible, victory 
The accomplishment of the prediction was forwarded *by 
all the means that human prudence could supply. The 
industry of the’ two master-generals, Stilicho and Timasius, 
was directed to recruit the numbers, and to revive the 
discipline, of the Homan legions. Tlie formidable troops of 
harb.arians marched under the ensigns of their national 
chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the Goth, who 
gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were enliatcd 
in the service of the same prince ; and the renowned Alaric 
acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the' 
art of war, which he afterwards so fatally eierted for the 
destruction of Eorae.§ 

The emperor of the west, or, to speak more properly, his 

• Lycopolb is the modern Siut, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the 
Eize of St. Denys, which drives a profitable tnide with the kingdom of 
Sennaar, and has a verj- convenient fountain, “ cujus potfi signa virp- 
nitatis eripiuntur." See D'Auville, De.‘cription de rifgypte, p. 161. ' 
Abulfeda, De-icript. JKgv’pt. p. 14, and the curioiiii Annotations (p. 25, 
S2), of his editor llichaelis. + The life of John of Lycopolit 

is described by his two friends, Rufinus (lib. 2, c. 1, p. 41'.') ami i’aUa- 
dius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 73S), in Rosweyde's great coUection of tho 
Tite Patrunt. Tillemont (Idem. Eccld-. tom. 10, p. 71c, 720) Las 
Eettled the chronology. J Sosoaitn, lib. 7, c. 22. Claudian '■ 

(in Eutrop. lib. 1, 312) mentions the canueh’B journey; but he most 
contemptuously derides the Egyptian dreams, and the or.a:lw of the 
Aile. g Eosimu=, Eb, 4, p. 2£0. Soemtes, lib. 7, 10. Alarif 
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general, Arbogastes, was instructed, by the iniseonduct and 
misfortune of blasimus, bow dangerous it might prove to 
extend the line of defence against a skilful antagonist, who 
was free to press or to suspend, to contract or to multiply, 
his various methods of attack.* Arbogastes fixed his station 
on the confines of Italy: the troops of 'Theodosius were 
permitted to occupy, without, resistance, the provinces of 
Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps ; and even 
the passes of the mountains were negligently, or perhaps 
artfuUy, abandoned to the bold invader. He descended fi-om 
the hills, and beheld, with some astonishment, the formidable 
camp of the Glauls and Germans, that covered with arins , 
and tents the open country, which extends to the walls of 
Aquileia, and the banks of the Prigidus,t or Cold Eiver.| 
•This narrow theatre of the war, circumscribed by the Alps 
and the Hadriatic, did not allow much room for the opera- 
tions of military skill ; the spirit of Arbogastes would have 
disdained a pardon ; his guilt extinguished the hope of a 
negotiation; and Theodosius was impatient to sdtisty his 
glory and revenge, by the chastisement of the assassms of 
Yalentinian. Without weighing the natural and artificial 
obstacles that opposed his efforts, the emperor of the east 
immediately attacked the fortifications of his rival, assigned . 
the post of honoiuable danger to the Goths, and cherished 
a secret wish that the bloody conflict might diminish the 
pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of those 

fiiTTiKplf (de Bell. Getico, 524) dwells witli more complacency on hi* 
early exploits against the Eomans. 

■ . . . Tot Angustos Hebro qui teste fugaxi.’ 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurality of flying 
emperors. Claudian (in 4 Cons. Honor. 77, &c.) contrasts 

the military plans of the two- usurpers : 

. . . Ifovitas audere priori 

Suadebat ; cautumque dabant esempla sequentem. 

Hie nova moliri pneceps : hie quserere tuta 
Providus. Hie fusis ; colleetis viribus iUe. 

Hie vagus excurrens ; hie intra claustra reductus. 

Dissimiles ; sed morte pares. 

+ The Prigidus, a small though memorable stream in the country 
,-of Goretz, now called the Tipao, falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, 

. above Aquileia, some miles from the Hadriatic. See D’Anville's 
c Ancient and Modem. Maps, and the Italia Antiqua of Cluverius (tom. 
i, p. 188). i Claudian’s wit is intolerable : the snow was dyed 

r red ; the cold river smohed ; and the channel must have been choked 
' with carcasses, if the current had not been swelled with blood. 
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auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died 
sraveh on the field of battle. But tiie victorv was not 
purchiiied b}- their blood; the Gauls maintained their 
edrantage; and the approach of night protected the dis- 
orderlj,- light or retreat, of the troops of Theodosius. The 
ftmperor retired to the adjacent hills, where he passed a 
disconsolate night, without sleep, irithout provisions, and 
without hopes ;* except that strong assurance v.-hich, under 
the most desperate circumstances, the independent mind 
may derive from the contempt of fortune and of life. Tlie 
triumph of Eugenius was celebrated by the insolent and 
dissolute joy of his camp ; whilst the active and vigilant 
Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of troops 
to occupy the passes of the mountains, and to encompass 
the rear of the eastern army. The dawn of day discovered 
to the eyes of Theodosias the extent and the extromitv of 
his danger : but his apprehensions were soon dispelled by 
a friendly message from the leaders of those troops, who 
expressed their inclination to desert the standard of the 
tjTant. The honourable and lucrative rewards which they 
stipidated as the price of their perfidy, were granted -ttithout 
hesitation ; and as ink and paper could not easily be pro- 
cured, the emperor subscribed, on bis 0 %™ tablets, the rati- 
fication of the treat)’. The spirit of his soldiers was revived 
by this seasonable reinforcement ; and they again marched, 
with confidence, to surprise the camp of a tyrant, whoso 
principal officers appeared to distrust, eitlier the justice, or 
the success of his arms. lu the heat of the battle, a violent 
tempest,t such as is often felt among the Alps, suddenly 

* Theodoret affirms that St. Jolin and St, Philip appearixl to tho 
•raking or sleeping emperor, on horseb-vek, kc, Tliia is the first 
instance of apostoUc chivalry, which afterwards became so popular in 
^ain, and in the crusades. 

+ Te propter gelidis Aquilo dc monte proccllis 
Obruit adrersas acies ; revohitaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, ct turbine reppulit hastas. 

0 niniium dilecta Deo, cui fuudit nb antrij 
.iiolus armatas by ernes ; cui militat jither, 

• Et conjurati veniunt ad classica ventL ’ ■ 

These famous lines of Claudi.an (in 3 Cons. Houor. 03, kc-, X.c. SOC,) 
ere alleged by his contemporaries, Augustin and Ororiu., ; who !Ut>- 
press tho Pag.an deity of iEolus, and add some circumstances from the 
information of eye- witnesses. 'Within four mouths afte.” ‘lift victcra’, it 
waji compared by Ambrose to the miraculous victories of Moses and 
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arose from tlie east. The army of Theodosius rras sheltered 
by their position from the impetuosity of the ■n'ind, -srhich 
blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered 
their rants, wrested their weapons from their hands, and 
diverted, or repelled, their ineffectual javelins. This acci- 
dental advantage was skilfully improved ; the violence of the 
storm was magnified by the superstitious terrors of the 
Grauls; and they yielded without shame to the invisible 
■powers of Heaven, who seemed to militate on the side of 
the pious emperor. His victory was decisive; and the 
deaths of his two rivals were distinguished only by the 
difference of their characters. The rhetorician Eugenius, 
who had almost acquired the dominion of the world, was 
reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror ; and the 
tinrelenting soldiers separated bis head from his body as he 
lay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after 
the loss of a battle in which he had discharged the duties of 
a soldier and 'a. general, wandered several days among the 
mountains. But when he was convinced that his cause was 
desperate, and his escape impracticable, the intrepid bar- 
barian imitated the example of the ancient Eoraans, and 
turned his sword against his own breast. The fate of the 
empire was determined in a narrow corner of Italy ; and 
the legitimate successor of the house of Yalentinian em- 
braced the archbishop of Milan, and graciously received 
the, submission of the provinces cf the west. Those pro-’ 
vinces were involved in the guilt of rebellion; while the 
inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had resisted the claims 
of successful usurpation. lYith a manly freedom, which 
might have been fatal to any other subject, the archbishop 
rejected the gifts of Eugenius ; declined his correspondence, 
and withdrew himself from Milan, to avoid the odious 
presence of a tyrant, whose downfall he predicted in discreet 
and ambiguous language. The merit of Ambrose was 
applauded by the conqueror, who se^ired the attachment 
of the people by his alliance with the church; and the 
clemency of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane inter- 
cession of the archbishop of Milan.* 

Jv'iliua. * The events of this civil war are gathered from 

Ambrose (tom. ii, epist. 62, p. 1022), Paulinns (in Yit. Amhroa 
• o. 20 — 34), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, 5. 26), Orosins (L 7, c. 35), 
.^zomen (]. 7, c “’4), T’loodoret (L 5, c. 24), Zosimus (L 4, p. 231, 
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After tlie defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as -rrell as the 
authority, of Theodosius, was cheerfully acknowledged by 
all the inhabitants of the Eonian world. The e-tperience of 
his past conduct encouraged the most pleasing expectations 
of his future reign ; and the age of the emperor, which did 
not exceed fifty years, seemed to extend the prospect of the 
public felicity. His death, only four mouths after his 
victory, was considered by the people as an unforseeu and 
fatal event, which destroyed, in a moment, the hopes of tho 
rising generation. Buc the indulgence of ea.se and luxury 
had secretly nourished the principles of disease.* Tlie 
strength of Theodosius was unable to support the sudden 
and violent transition from the palace to the camp ; and tho 
increasing symptoms of a dropsy announced the speedy 
dissolution of the emperor. The opinion, and perhaps the 
interest, of the public, had confirmed the division of the 
eastern and western empires; and the two royal youth.s, 
Arcadius and Honorius, who had already obtained from the 
tenderness of their father the title of Augustus, were des- 
tined to fill the thrones . of Constantinople and of Eome. 
Those princes were nob permitted to share the danger and 
glory of the civil war \i but as soon' as Theodosius had 
triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called his younger 
son, Hoporius, to enjoy tiic fruits of the victory, and to 
receive the sceptre of the west from the hands of his dying 
father. The arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed by 
a splendid exhibition of the games of the circus ; and the 
emperor, though he was oppressed by tho weight of his 
disorder, contributed by his presence to the public joy.' 
But the remains of his strength were exhausted by the 
painful efibrt which he made, to assist at the spectacles of 
the morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest of tlie 

2S2), Chiudian (in 3 Cons. Hon. 63 — 105; in 4 Cons. Hon. 70 — 117), 
and the Chronicler published by Scaliger. * This di^c.'iic, 

a.5cribcd by Socrates (L 5, c. 26) to the fatigues of v.-ar, hr represented 
by I’hilostorgius (). 11, c. 2) as the cCcct of sloth and mtcni 2 >erauee ; for 
which Photius calhr him an inijiudeut li.tr, (Oodefroy. Hi^.rert. p. 435.). 

f Zasiiniis suppo.scs that the boj- llouiiriizs accomp.-mied his f.ithez, 
(1. 4, p. 2S0.) Yet the quanto llagrabaut' pectora vote, is all that t!al- 
tery would allow to a contcuiiiorary p.jet: who cle-vrly dcicrib.-.- tho 
emperor’s refusal, and tho journey of Ho«oriu.s, ajhr the victory. 
(Ciaudiaa in 3 Corns. 7S — 125.1 [Zo^iuuT and Marcellinus bot.h tav 
that Honorius accomp.micd his father. Soar.atcs (v. 25, 26), Soromea 
(vii 24), Philostorgius (xi -), AiaoroiO (Concio 'h; Obit. Theod. ja 122,) 
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day, tlie_ place of his father ; and the great Theodosios 
expired' in the ensuing night. Ifotn-ithstanding the recent 
animosities of a civil war, his death was universally lamented. 
The barbarians whom he had vanquished, and the , church- 
. men by whom he had been subdued, celebrated, vdth loud 
and sincere applause, the qualities of the deceased emperor, 
which appeared the most valuable in their eyes. The 
Eomans were terrified by the impending dangers of a feeble 
and divided administration ; and every disgraceful moment 
of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, revived 
the memory of their irreparable loss. 

In the feith&l picture of the virtues , of Theodosius, his 
imperfections have not been dissembled; the act of cruelty, 
and the habits of indolence, which tarnished the gloiy of 
one of the greatest of the Eoman princes. An historian,, 
perpetually adverse to the fame of Theodosius, has exagge- 
rated his vices, and their pernicious .efiects; he boldly 
asserts, that every rank of subjects imitated the effeminate 
manners of their sovereign ; that every species of corruption 
polluted the course of public and private life ; and that the 
feeble restraints of order and decency were insufficient to 
resist the progress of that degenerate spirit, which sacrifices, 
without a blush, the consideration of duty and interest to 
the base indulgence of sloth and appetite.* The complaints 
of contemporary writers, who deplore the increase of luxury 
and depravation of manners, are commonly expressive of 
their peculiar temper and situation.- There are few ob- 
servers who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the 
, revolutions of society ; and who are capable of discovering - 
the nice and secret springs of action, which impel, in the 
same uniform direction, the blind and capricious passions 
of a multitude of individuals. , If it can be affirmed, -with 
any degree of truth, that the luxury of the Eomans was 
'more shameless and dissolute in the reign of Theodosius 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Augustus, 
the alteration cannot be ascribed to any beneficial improve- 
ments, which had gradually increased the stock of national 
riches. A long , period of,. calamity or decay must have 
checked the industry, and diminished, the wealth, of the 
people ; and their profuse luxury must have been the result 

^ confirm Claudian, as above quoted, and in 4. Cons. Hon. 353 — 3 s7j 
— E r.] “ * 2k»siniue, L 4, p. 244. 
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of that indolent despair which enjors the present hour and 
declines the thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition 
of their property discouraged the subjects of Theodosius 
from engaging in those useful and laborious undertakings 
which require an immediate expense, and promise a slow 
and distant advantage. The frequent examples of ruin and 
desolation tempted them not to spare the remains of a 
patrimony, which might, ererj' hour, become the prey of 
the rapacious Goth. And the mad prodigalit}', which 
prevails in the confusion of a shiptvreck or a siege, may 
serve to explain the progress of luxury amidst the misfor- 
tunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxurj' wliich infected the manners of 
courts and cities had instilled a secret and destructive 
poison into the camps of the legions ; and their degeneracy 
has been marked by the pen of a military writer, who had 
aociirately studied the genuine and ancient principles of. 
Eoman discipline. It is the just and important observation .• 
of Yegetius, that the infantry was invariably covered with • 
defensive armour, from the foundation of the city to the 
reim of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline, 
and the disuse of exercise, rendered the soldiers less able, 
and less willing, to support the fatigues of the service ; 
they complained of the weight of the armour, which they 
seliiom wore ; and they successively obtained the permission 
of laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. The , 
heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword, and the ; 
formidahle pilum, which had subdued the world, insensibly ; 
dropped from their feeble hands. As the use of the shield is . 
incompatible with that of tlie bow, they reluctantly marched 
into the field'; condemned to sufi'er either the pain of 
wounds, or the ignomin}- of flight, and always disposed to 
prefer the more shameful alternative. The cavalry of the 
Goths, the Huns, and the Alaui, had felt the benefits, and 
adopted the use, of defensive armour ; and, as they excelled 
in tlie management of missile weapons, they easily over- 
whelmed the naked and trembling legions, whose beads and ; 
breasts were exposed, without defence, to the arrows of the • 
barbarians. The loss of armies, the destruction of cities, . 
and the dishonour of the Eoman name, ineffectually solicited ; 
the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and cuir-' 
asses of the infantry. The eneh'ated soldiers abaadohtld ^ 
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their otvn, and the public, defence; and their pusillanimous 
indolence may be considered as the immediate cause of tho 
downiai of the empire.* 


CHAPTER XXTIIL — tisx'l destbuciion of PACAmsii. — etxf.oduc* 

'rro^- OF THE WOESHIP OF 6AE.TS AiTJ EELICS, AUOKG iUE 

CHBISTIAES. 

The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is per- 
haps the only example of the total extirpation of any ancient 
and popular superstition ; and may, therefore, deserve to be 
considered as a singular event in the history of the human 
mind. The Christians, more especially the clergy, had 
impatiently supported the cruel delays of Constantine, and 
the equal toleration of the elder Yalentinian; nor could 
they deem their conquest perfect or secure, as long as their 
adversaries rvere permitted to exist. The influence which 
Ambrose and his brethren had acquired over the youth of 
Gratian and the piety of Theodosius, was employed to 
infuse the maxims of persecution into the breasts of their 
imperial proselytes. Two specious principles of religious 
jurisprudence were established, from whence they deduced 
a direct and rigorous conclusion against the subjects of the 
empire who still adhered to the ceremonies of their ances-’ 
tors : that the magistrate is, in some measure, guilty of tho 
crimes which he neglects to prohibit or to punish ; and 
that the idolatrous worship of fabulous deities, and real 
demons, is the most abominable crime against the supreme 
majesty of the Creator. The laws of .AToses, and the 
examples of Jewish histoiy,t were hastily, perhaps erro- 
neouslr applied, by the clergy, to the mild and universal 
reign of Christian’ify.j: The zeal of the emperors was 

*. Tegetins, de Re Militari, L 1, c. 10. The series of calamities -srhich 
he marks, compel iis to believe, that the hero, to whom he dedicates 
his hook, is the last and most inglorious of the Yalentinians. - 

+ St Ambrose (tom. ii, de Obit Theodos. p. 120S) expressly praises 
and recommends the zeal of .Josiah in the destruction of Idolatry. 
The language of Julius Firmicus Matemus on the same subject (de 
Errore Profan. Relig. p. 467, edit Gronov.) is piously inhuman.^ Xec 
filio juhet (the ilosaic Law) parci, nec fratri, et per amatam copjngem 
gladium vindicem ducit, &c. + Bayle (tom. ii, p. 406, in his Com- 

mentaire Philosophique) justifies arid limits these intolerant laws by 
the temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jews. The attempt is laudable. 
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excited to vindicate their o^vn honour and that of the 
Deity ; and the temples of the Eomah. -world were subverted 
about sixty years after the conversion of Constantiue. 

Prom the age of 2fuma to the feign of Gratiau, the 
Eomans preserved the regular succession of the several 
coEeges of the sacerdotal order.* Pifteen PoxTifra exer- 
cised their supreme jurisdiction over all things and persons 
that were consecrated to the service of the gods ; and the 
various questions which perpetually arose in a loose and 
traditionaiy system, were submitted to the judgment of 
their holy tribunal. Piiteen grave and learned Atfauns 
observed the face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions 
of heroes, according to the flight of birds. Pifteen beepers 
of the Sybilline books (their name of QaiXDECExrs'ins was' 
derived from their number) occasionally consulted the. 
history of future, and, as it should seem, of contingent,’ 
events. Six Vestxls devoted their virginity to the guard 
of the sacred fire, and of the unknown pledges of the dura- 
tion of Pome; ^vliieh no mortal had been sufl’ercd to 

See the outlinoa of the P^omau hiesirchy ia Cicero (do Lcgihue, 
2. 7, 8), Livy (1. 20), Dionysius Halicamassensie (L 2, p. 119—201, edit. 
Hudson), Beaufort (Ropublique Romaine, tom. i, p. 1 — 90), and Sloylo, 
(vol. i, p, 10 — 55), The last is the work of an English whig, as well as of 
a Roman antiquary. [These colleges though regularly kept up, had 
not uniformly the same number of members. In the vicissitudes of the 
Republic, they underwent various changes. Kuma instituted four Pon- 
tifices and four Augures, two of each for the Ramnes, or Latin tribe, 
and as many for the Titles, or Sabine tribe, who constituted, together, . 
the first nobility of Rome. By the Ogulnian law, so called from 
its authors, Q. and Cm Oguluius, who were Tribunes of the People, 
A.n.c. 453, each of these two colleges w.as increased to nine members, 
by the addition of four plebcs,withaPoDtifex Haximus for the priests, 
and a IJagister Colk-gii for the Augures. It was not till about 229 yoara 
afterwards, that their numbers were raised to 15 by Sylla, during Iiis 
dictatorsbip, (.wu.c. 073. Hiebuhr’s Lecture-s, voL i, pp. 124. 130.523; 
vol. ii, p. 3S9.) Tbe vc-stals were ris from the time of the second Tar- 
quin, who either, according to Livy, added two to Xuma’s four, or 
according to Pestus, ivduced them to that number. The first con- 
fraternity or college of Salii, appointed by Huma, consisted of twelve, 
called Palatini, from their residence on mount PaUtine. .Tullus Hos- 
tilius added a tecond college of Salii, named Collin! or Quirinale.s, . 
being locitted on the Quirlual hill. The two original confraternities ; 
of the Luperci were designated Fabij and Quinctiliaui, after their ' 
two first presidents. Julius Ctesar added a third, whom ho deno- 
minated Julii, in honour of his own family. — ^Em] 

voi. m. r ■ 
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behold -nith impunity.* Seven Epirnos prepared the table 
of the gods, conducted the solemn procession, and regulated 
the ceremonies of the annual festival. The three FiAxiENs 
of J upiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, were considered as the 
peculiar ministers of the three most powerful deities, who 
watched over the fate of Home and of the imiverse. The 
Eli?i-G of the SAcnmcES represented the person of Numa 
and of his successors, in the religious functions which could 
he performed only by royal hands. The confraternities of 
the Saeiaits, the Lupescaes, &c., practised such rites as 
might extort a smile of contempt from every reasonable 
man, with’ a lively confidence of recommending themselves 
to the favour of the. immortal gods. The authority which 
the Eoman priests had formerly obtained in the councils of' 
the republic, was gradually abolished by the establishment 
of monarchy, and the removal of the seat of empire. But 
the dignity of their sacred character was still protected by 
the laws and manners of their country ; and they still con- 
tinuod, more especially the college of pontiffs, to exercise in 
the capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the rights of 
their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of 
purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertainments, 
attracted the admiration of the people ; and they received, 
from the consecrated lands, and the. public revenue, an 
ample stipend, which liberally supported the splendour of 
the priesthood, and aU the expenses of the religious worship 
of the state. As the service of the, altar was not incompa- 
tible TOth the command of armies, the Eomans, after their 
consulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff, or 
of augur ; the seats of Oicerof and Pompey were filled, in 

- These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, symbols, have ^ven 
birth to various fables and conjectures. It seems probable, that 
the Palladium was a small statue (three cubit-s and a half high) 
of Minerva, with a lance and distaff; that it was usually enclosed in a 
serfa, or barrel ; and 'that a similar barrel was placed by its side, to 
dIocx.ucert curiosity or sacrilege. See Mezeriac (Commen. sur les 
Epitres d’Ovide, tom. i, p. 60 — 66,) and Lipsius, (tom. iii, p. 610, de 
Vest!, &c., c. 10.) f Cicero fimikly, (ad Atticum. L 2, epist.S,) or 
indirectly, (ad Familiar. L 15, epist. 4,) confesses, that the augurate is 
the supreme object of his wi.she3. Pliny is proud to tread in the foot- 
Bteps.of Cicero, (L 4, epist. 8,) and the chain of tradition might be con- 
tinued from history and marbles. [These colleges were the heads 
only of that estabiisliment, whose motives for instigating the perss- 
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the fourtli century, by the most illustrious members of the 
senate ; and the dignity of their birth reflected additional 
splendour on their sacerdotal character. The fifteen priests 
who composed the college of pontifis, enjoyed a more dis- 
tinguished rank as the companions of their sovereign ; and 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept the robe and 
ensigns, which were appropriated to the office of supreme 
pontiS". But when Gratian ascended the throne, more 
scrupulous, or more enlightened, he sternly rejected those 
profane symbols ;* applied to the service of the state, or of 
the church, the revenues of the priests and vestals ;t 
abolished their honours and immunities ; and dissolved the 
ancient ffihrie of Eoman superstition, which was supported 
by the opinions and habits of eleven hundred years. 
Paganism was still the constitutional religion of the senate. 
The hall or temple in which they assembled, was adorned 
by the statue and altar of Tietorj':5 a majestic female 
standing on a globe, with flowing garments, erpanded 
wings, and a crown of laurel in her outstretched hand.§ 


cution of their Christian rivals, have been the subject of foregoing 
notes. Here are seen the endowments and the splendour which 
they strove to protect, and their wide connections with the powerful 
families whom they interested in their cause. The reader must add 
to them, the many s imil ar b-odies, distributed throughout the empire, 
their numerous dependents, their subordinate functionaries, and the 
multitudes whose gains and livelihood were obtained by supplying 
the materials of a worship, which consumed solid testimonials of 
piety more largely than any other. If he considers these, he will pro- 
bably arrive at the conclusion, that the pagan hostility to Christianity ' 
was attributable to mercenary rather thii religious causes. — E d,] 

* Zosimus, h 4, p. 243 — 250. I have suppressed the foolish pun 
about Pontifex and JPaxiinui. 

T The arbitrary and oppressive character of these procee-dings 
seems to have been in turning adrift the recipients of income, without 
any provision for compensation or suriport. The state has an un- 
questionable right to deal with revenuc-s which it bestows, or which, 
if bestowed by others, would be invalid without its sanction. Bat 
it is equally bound to respect and maintain the tenures which it createa 
It is only when the term of tenure ennires, that the property and the' 
right to dispose cf it, revert to the state. The abstract claim of cor- 
porations, which enist only by the authority of the state, to a per- 
petuity of i^ssession, beyond the lives of their members, is visionary. ' 
The immunity of private, cannot be eitended tc public, propert}-. — E d. 

; This statue was transj>orted from Tarentum to ilome, placed on 
t ■Ic Curia Julia by Cffisar, and decorated by Augustas with the spoils 
ul Egypt. g Pradearius (L 2, in ir'tioj has drawn a very 

X 2 
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The senators iivere sirom, on the altar of the goddess, to 
observe the la'svs of the emperor and of the empire; and a 
solemn offering, of wine and incense, was the ordinary 
prelude of their public deliberations.* The removal of this 
ancient monument was the only injury winch Constantins 
had offered to the superstition of the Eomans. The altar 
of Victory was again restored by Julian, tolerated by Valen- 
tinian, and once more banished from the senate by the zeal 
of Gratian.t But the emperor yet spared the statues of 
the gods, which were exposed to the public veneration; 
four hundred and twenty-four temples or chapels still 
remained to satisfy the devotion of the people ; and, in 
every quarter of Borne, the delicacy of the Christians was 
offended by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice.! 

But the Christians formed the least numerous party in 
the senate of Borne ;§ and it was only by their absence, 
that they could express their dissent from the legal though 
profane acts of a majority% In that assembly the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived and inflamed 
by the bi'eath of fanaticism. Tour respectable deputations 
were successively voted to the imperial court,'|' to repre- 
sent the grievances of the priesthood and the senate; and 
to solicit the restoration of the altar of Victory. The 
conduct of this important business was intrusted to the 
eloquent vSymmachus,** a wealthy and noble senator, who 
imited the sacred characters of pontiff and augur with the 
civil dignffiies of proconsul of Africa, and prefect of the 

awkward portrait of Victory ; but the curious reader will obtain more 
satisfaction from Montfaucou’s Antiquities, (tom. i, p. 341.) 

* See 'Suej:onius (in August, c. 35,) and the Exordium of Pliny’s 
Panegyric.\ ( + These facts are mutually allowed by the tv/o 

advocates, ^ymmachus and Ambrose. + The AofiO'a Urhis, 

more recent than Constantine, does not find one Christian church 
worthy to bh named among the edifices of the city. Ambrose (tom. ii, 
epist. 17, p.'ifi2.5) deplores the public scandals of Itome, which con- 
tinually offeheied the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the foithful. 

§ Ambrose Mpeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense, 
(Voyle’s Works, wol. ii, p. 147,) that the Christians had a majority in 
the senate. The first (a.d. 3S2,) to Gratian who refused them 

audience. The scc/jmd (a-D. 384,) to Yalentinian, when the field was 
disputed by Synunalthus and Ambrose. The third (ad. 3SS,) to 
Theodosius, and the\fourth, (ad. 392,) to Yalentinian. Larfiiicr 
(Heathen Testimonies, woL iv, p. 372 — 399,) fairly represents the whole 

transaction. Sirmmachus, who was invested with all the c:nl 

and sacerdotal honours, wepresented the emperor under the two chs,* 
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cib*. The breast of Svmmachus 'svas animated by the 
trarmest zeal for the cause of expiring Paganism : and liis 
religious antagonists lamented the abuse of his genius^ and 
the inelficacy of his moral virtues.* The orator, whose 
petition to the emperor Yalentinian is extant, was conscious 
of the difficulty and danger of the office which he had 
assumed. He cautiously avoids every topic which might 
appear to reflect on the religion of his sovereign ; humbly 
declares, that jirayers and entreaties are his only arms ; and 
artfully draws his arguments from the schools of rhetoric, 
rather than from those of philosophy. Svmmachus en- 
deavours to seduce the imagination of a yoimg prince, by 
displaying the attributes of the goddess of Yictory'; he 
insinuates, that the confiscation of the revenues, which 
were consecrated to the service of the gods, was a measure 
unworthy of his liberal and disinterested character ; and he 
maintains, that the Eoraan sacrifices would he deprived of 
their force and energy, if they were no longer celebrated 
at the expense, as well as in the name of the republic. 
Even scepticism is made to supply an apology for super- 
stition. Tiie great and incomprehensible secret of the 
universe eludes the inquiry of man. Where reason canuot 
instruct, custom may be permitted to ^uide; and every 
nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence, by a 
faithful attachment to those rites and opinions which have 
received the sanction of ages. If those ages have been 
crowned with glory and prosperity, if the devout people 
have frequently obtained the blessings which thej’ bare 
solicited at the altars of the gods, it must appear still more 
admable to persist iu the same saltitary practice, and not 
to risk the unknown perils that may attend any rash inno- 
vations. The test of antiquity and success was applied 
with singular advantage to the religion of Xuma; and 
Eoiin herself, the celestial genius that presided over the 
fates of the city, is introduced by the orator to plead her 
own cause .before the tribunal of the emperors. ‘‘Host 


ractors of Poniifex ilcerh.ms, aad Princeps SaiatSs. See the proua 
mscrijitiua at the head of hU works. * As if any one, s.ays 

Prudeutiu.s, (in Swuinacii. 1, G30,) ehould diy in tke mud wntL an 
instrument of gold aad ivory. Even sriints, and polemic saints, treat 
this adveroory with respect aad civility. 
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excellent princes (sajs the renerahle matron), fathers of 
jour country! pity and respect my age, which has hitherto 
flowed in an uninterrupted course of piety. Since I do not 
repent, permit me to continue in the practice of my ancient 
rites. Since I am bom free, allow me to enjoy my domestic 
institutions. This religion has reduced the world under my 
laws. These rites have repelled Hannibal from the city, 
and the Gauls from the Capitol. • W ere my grey hairs 
reserved for such intolerable disgrace ? I am' ignorant of 
the new system that I am required to adopt ; but I am well 
assured that the correction of old age is always an rmgrate- 
ful and ignominious ofiice.” The fears of the people 
supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppressed ; 
and the calamities which afflicted or threatened the declin- 
ing empire, were imanimously imputed, by the Pagans, to 
the new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by 
the firm and dexterous opposition of the archbishop of 
hlilan; who fortified the emperors against the fallacious 
eloquence of the advocate of Borne. In this controversy, 
Ambrose condescends to speak the language of a philosopher, 
and to ask, with some contempt, why it should be thought 
necessary to introduce an imaginary and invisible power, 

. as the cause of those victories, which were sufficient 
. explained by the valour and discipline of the legions. He 
:justly derides the absurd reverence for- antiquity, which 
could only tend to discourage the improvements of art, and 
to replunge the human race into their original barbarism. 

, Prom thence gradually rising to a more lofty and theo- 
logical tonCj he pronounces that Christianity alone is the 
doctrine of trath and salvation; and that every mode of 
Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries, through the paths 
of error, to the abyss of eternal perdition.f Arguments 

* See the fifty-fourth epistle of the tenth boot of Symmachus. lu 
the form and disposition of his ten books of epistles, he imitated the 
yoimger Pliny : ■whose rich and florid style he was supposed, by his 
friends, to equal or exceL (Macrob. SatumaL L 5, c. 1.) But the 
luxuriancy of Symmachus consists of barren leaves, ivithout frmts, 
and even without flowers. Few facts, and few sentunents, can be 
extracted from his verbose correspondence. 

■ i" See Ambrose (tom. ii, epist. 17, 18, p. 825 — 833). The former of 

■ these epistles is a short caution ; the latter is a formal reply to the 
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like these, -srhen ioer -srere suggested by a favourite bishop, 
had povrer to prevent the restoration of the altar of Victory ; 
but the same arguments fell, with much more energy and 
effect, from the mouth of a conqueror; and the gods of 
antiquity^ were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of 
Theodosius.*"’ In a fuU meeting of the senate, "the emperor 
proposed, according to the forms of the republic, the 
important question, TFIiethcr the worship of Jupiter, or 
that of Christ, should be the religion of the Eomans ? The 
liOcrty of suffrages, which he affected to allow, was destroyed 
by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired ; and the . 
arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admonition, that 
it might be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. 
On a regular division of the senate, Jupiter was condemned 
and degraded by the sense of a very large majority ; and it 
is rather suprising, that any' members should be found bold 
enough to declare, by their speeches and votes, that they 
w*ere still attached to the interest of an abdicated deity .f 

petition or Hid of Sjimnachus. The eame ideas are more copiously 
expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve that name, of Prudentius ; 
who composed his two hooks against Symmachus (a-d. 40-1) while that 
senator was still alive. It is whimsical enough, that Montesquieu 
(Considerations, &c., c. 19, tom.iii, p. 4S7) should overlook the two 
professed antagonists of Symmachua; and amuse himself with des- 
canting on the more remote and indirect confutations of Orosius 
St Augustin, and Salrian. [Gibbon omits the threat held out to 
"Valentinian, of turning him away at the door of .the church, and 
excluding him from the rites of religion. — Er.j * See Prudentius 

(in Symmach. L 1, 645, Ac.). The Christian agrees with the Pagan Zosi- 
mus, (L 4, p. 2S3,) in placing this \isit of Theodosius after the ucond 
civil war, gemini bis victor ctede tyranni, (L 1, 410.) But the time 
and circumstances are better suited to his first triumph. 

•}• Prudentius, after proving that the sense of the senate is declared 
by a legal majority, proceeds to say (609, ic.) : 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra SenaMi 
Decemant infame Jovis pulvinar, ec omne 
Idolium longe purgata cx urbe fugandum- 
Qua vocat egrcgii sentcutia PrineipU illuc 
Libera, cum pedibus, turn corde, frequentia tranrit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the conscript fathers a heathenish courage, which 
few of them are found to posse.ss. [In a note on this passage, Lean Jlil- 
man says, that if. Eeugnot “questions altogether the truth of the state- 
ment" JS'eander ties a middle course (Hist of Chris, vo!. iii, 
p. Hi), wh'ch is probably the most correct He says : “ When Theodo- 
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The hasty conversion of the senate must he attributed either 
to supernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of these 
reluctant prosel3i:e3 betrayed, on every favourable occasion, 
their secret- disposition to* throw aside the mask of odious 
dissimulation. But they were gradually fired in the new 
religion, as the cause of the ancient became more hopeless ; 
they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the I'ashion 
of the times, and to the -entreaties of their wives and 
children,* who were instigated and governed by the clergy 
of Eome and the monks of the east. The ediftdng example 
of the Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of the 
nobility : the Bassi, the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the 
Christian religion ; and the luminaries of the world, the 
venerable assemblv of Catos, (such are the high-fiown 
expressions of Prudentius) were impatient to strip them- 
selves of their pontifical garment ; to cast the skin of the 
old serpent; to assume the snowy robes of baptismal inno- 
cence; and to humble the pride of the consular fasces 
before the tombs of the mart 3 TS.”t The citizens who 
subsisted by their own industry, and the populace who 
were supported by the public liberality, filled the churches 
of the Lateran and Yatican, with an incessant throng of 

eius marched into Eome, after the death of Eugenius, in the year 894, 
he made a speech before the assembled senate, in which he called 
upon the Pagans, who, tmder the short reign of Eugenius, had 
once more enjoyed the free exercise of their religion, to derist 
from their idqlatry, and to embrace the faith in which alone they 
could find forgiveness of their sins. In spite of all their representationi^ 
he withdrew from the Pagans what Eugenius had accorded to them.* 
Disregarding the testimony of Prudentius. he accepts that of Zosimus, 
which admits no other construction; but he acknowledges him, at the 
same time, to be “ in this case, a suspicious witness,” and therefore 
discredits all that he reports respecting the courage of the Pagan 
senators. ICeander suspects also, that “what the pseudo-Prosper says 
dde promiss. et predict. Dei, pars 3, 33) of the disgraceful banishment 
of Symmachus, may be a fable.” — ^Eo.j J erome specifies the pontift 

Albinus, who was suirounded with such a believing family of children 
, and grandchildreir, as would have, been sufficient to convert even 
Jupiter himself : an extraordinary proselyte ! (tom. i, ad Lietam, 54.) 

+ Exrrltare Patres videas, pulcherrima mundi 
Lrrmina ; Conciliumque senum gestire Catonum 
Candrdiore toga niveum pietatis amictum 
Sumere ; et exuvias deponere pontrficales. 

The fancy of Prudentius is warmel and elevated by victory. 
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derout proselytes. The decrees of the senate, rrhich pro* 
scribed the rvorship of idols, rrere ratified by the general 
consent of the Homans the splendour of the Capitol tvaa 
defaced, and the solitary temples rvere abandoned to ruin 
and contempt.f Home submitted to the yoke of the gospel; 
and the vanquished provinces had not vet lost their reve- 
rence for the name and authority of Home. 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them 
to proceed, tvith some caution and tenderness, in the refor- 
mation of the eternal city. Those absolute inonarchs acted 
with less regard to tiie prejudices of the provincials. The 
pious labour, which had been suspended near twenty years 
since the death of Constantins.^ was vigorously resumed, 
and finally accomplished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst 
that warlike prince yet struggled tvith the Goths, not for 
the glory, but for the safety, of the republic, he ventured to 
oflend a considerable party of his subjects, by some acts, 
which might perhaps secure the protection of -Heaven, hut 
which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of 
human prudence. The success of his first e.vpeiament 
against the Pagans, encouraged the pious emperor to reite- 
rate and enforce his edicts of proscription : the same laws, 
which had been originally published in the provinces of t!ie 
east, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, to the 
whole extent of the western empire ; and every victory of 
the orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the 
Christian and Catliolic faith.§ He attacked superstition 
in her most vital part, by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, 
which he declared to be criminal as well as infamous ; and 
if the terms of his edicts more strictly condemned the 
impious curiosity which examined the entrails of the vic'- 

* Prudentius, after be bas described tbe conversion of tbo senate 
and people, asks, with tome truth and coniidencc : 

El dubitamus ."idbuc Homam, tibi, Cbristo, dicatam 
la leges trautbse tuas? 

+ Jerome esulU in tbe desolation of tbo Capitol, and tbe other 
temples of Home. (tom. i, p. 54 ; tom. ii, p. So.) 

^ Libauius (Oral, pro Templis, p. 10, Genev. 1034, publhbed by 
James Godefroy. and noiv exircmely Ecarce) accuse.-) Valentinian and 
Valens of probibitinj 6.acrificcE. Some partial oi-der may have been 
issued by the eosleru emjieivr ; bat tbe idea of any general lave is con- 
tradicted by tbe silence of tbe code, and tbe evidence of ecclesiastical 
history. § See bis laws m tbo Theod. Code, bid, tit.l0, leg.7 — 11. 
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tims,* every .subsequent explanation tended to involve, in 
the same guilt, the general practice of immolation, which 
essentially constituted the rehgion of the Pagans. As the 
temples had been erected for the purpose of sacrifice, it 
■^as the duty of a benevolent prince to remove from his 
subjects the dangerous temptation of olfending against the 
laws which he had enacted. A special commission was 
granted to Cynegius, the prmtorian prefect of the east, and 
afterwards to the counts Jovius and Ghiudentius, two officers 
of distinguished rank in the west; by which they were 
directed to shut the temples, to seize or destroy the instru- 
ments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, 
and to confiscate the consecrated property for the benefit 
of the emperor, of the church, or of the army.f Here the 


■ * Homer’s, sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of 
entrails, (See Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. L 1, c. 10. 16.) The 
Tuscans, who produced the first Saruspices, subdued both the Greeks 
and the Eomans. (Cicero de Divinatione, 2. 23.) 

+ Zosimus, L 4, p. 245. 249. Theodoret, L 5, c. 21. Idatius in Ghron. 
Prosper. Aquitan. 1. 8, c. 38, apud Baronium, AnnaL Eccles, a-d. 3S9, 
Ho. 52. Libanius (pro Templis, p. 10) labours to prove, that the 
commands of Theodosius were not direct and positive. [IVhich of the 
three parties had the largest share of the spoil and manifested the 
greatest avidity for it? The ascendant hierarchy considered them- 
selves to he defrauded of whatever was bestowed on their pagan 
rivals, and therefore not only denounced eveiy such act as impious 
and sacrilegious, but demanded the revenues, which they deflected 
from their previous course. Ecclesiastics were the keepers of the 
imperial conscience; they dictated the decrees, strained the inter- 
pretations of them to authorize acts of violence, assumed the power 
of executing the laws which they so perverted, led tumultuous bands 
to plunder and destroy heathen temples, Jewish synagogues, and 
heretical churches, and when the government was roused to check 
and punish such enormities, interfered to stop the correcting hand 
.of justice. llTien any such merciful disposition was manifested by 
■Theodosius, “his purpose was counteracted by the powerful influ- 
ence. of the bishops.” (Heander, Hist, of Christ, voL iii, p. 105). 
Gibbon cites as an instance of this, the reversal of the judgment 
on the “ seditious prelate,” and monks of Callinicum in Mesopo- 
tamia, whom the mighty Ambrose of Milan successfully defended, 
sgainrt the majesty both of the law, which they had broken, 
and of the emperor who had condemned them. Still the mischief 
became so intolerable, tha^^five years aftenvards Theodosius was 
obliged to enact a law (Code, L 16, tit. 8, 1. 9), ordering pimish- 
-ment for those who, “in the name of Christiani^, committed such 
illegal spoliations.” The ’vorldly spirit, which puts on the mask or 
religion, sometimes formd it most profitable in those days, not 

• 
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desolation miglit bare stopped; and the naked edifices, 
which were no longer employed in the service of idolatry, 
might have been protected from the destructive rage of 
fanaticism. IMany of those temples were the most splendid 
and beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture : and the 
emperor himself was interested not to deface the splendour 
of his own cities, or to diminish the value of his own pos- 
sessions. Those stately edifices might be suffered to remain 
as so many lasting trophies of the victory of Christ. In 
the decline of the arts, they might be usefulij* converted 
into magazines, manufactures, or places of public assembly ; 
and perliaps, when tlie walls of the temple had been suf- 
ficiently-purified by holy rites, the worship of the true 
Deity might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of 
idolatry. But as long as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly 
cherished the secret hope, that an auspicious revolution, 
a second Julian, might again restore the altars of the 
gods ; and the earnestness with which they addressed their 
unavailing prayers to the throne,* increased the zeal of the 
Christian reformers to .extirpate, without mercy, the root 
of superstition. The laws of the emperors exhibit some 
.symptoms of a milder disposition if but their cold and 
lauguid efforts were insufficient to stem the torrent of 
enthusiasm and rapine, which was conducted, or rather 
impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, 
the holy Hlartin, bishop of Tours, J marched, at the head 


merely to allow Pagan temples to remmn, but even to connive at 
the worship practised in them. There were Christian land-ov»’ners, 
who permitted their peasants to offer sacrifice, because there were 
imiKJsts on the temples, which produced a revenue to the landlord. 
Keander, Hist, of Christ, vol. iii, p. Il.t. — E d.] 

* Cod. Theodos. 1. 10, tit. 10, leg. 8. IS. There is room to believe, 
that this temple of Edess-a, which Theodosius wished to save for civU 
uses, was soon afterwards a heap of ruins. (Libanius pro Templk, 
p. 23, 27, and Godefroy’s notes, p. 59). f See this curious 

oration of Libanius pro Templis, pronounced, or rather composed, 
about the ye.ar 390. i have consulted, with advantage. Hr. Lardnera 
version and remarts. (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv, p. 135 — 163.) 
fheander thiuts, that Libanius “could scarcely have ventured to 
utter before the euiperoi such a discourse, which he conjectures to 
have been ‘"delivered or trnUen, only as a specimen of rhetorical art." 
Hist, of Christ, vol. iu, p. 107 . — ^Ed.] ^ See the Life of Martin, by 

Sulpicius Severus, c. 9 — la. The saint once mistook (as Don Quiroto 
imght have done) a harmless funeral fer an idolatrous procession, and 
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of Ms faifcliful monks, to destroy the idols, the temples, and 
the consecrated trees, of his extensive diocese : and in the 
execution of this arduous task, the prudent reader vrill 
judge mhether Martin Tvas supported by the aid of miracu- 
ibiis powers, or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine 
and excellent Marcellus,* as he is styled by Theodoret, a 
^bishop animated ndth apostolic feiTour, resolved to level 
with the ground the stately temples within the diocese of 
Apamea. His attack was resisted by the skill and solidity 
with which the temple of Jupiter had been constructed. 
The building was seated on an eminence : on each of the 
four sides, the lofty roof was supported. by fifteen massy 
columns, sixteen feet in circumference ; and the large stones 
of which they were composed, were firmly cemented with 
lead and iron. The force of the strongest and sharpest 
tools had been tried without effect. It was found necessary 
to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell 
down as soon as the temporaiy wooden props had been 
consumed with fire ; and the difficulties of the enterprise 
are described under the allegory of a black dasmon, who 
retarded, though he could not defeat, the operations of the 
Christian engineers. Elated with victory, MarceUus took 
the field in person against the powers of darkness ; a nume- 
rous troop of soldiers and gladiators marched- under the 
episcopal banner, and be successively attacked the villages 
and country temples of the diocese of Apamea. lYbenever 
any resistance or danger was apprehended, the champion 
of the faith, whose lameness would not allow him either to 
fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond 
the reach of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of 
his death : he was surprised and slain by a body of exaspe- 
rated rustics; and the synod of the province pronounced, 
without hesitation, that the holy IMarcellus bad sacrificed 
his life in the cause of God. In the support of this cause 
the monk:-, who rushed with tumultuous fury from the 
desert, distmguished themselves by their zeal aud diligence. 
They deserved the enmity of the Pagans: and some of 
them might deserve tbe^reproaches of avarice and intem- 
perance ; of avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder, 

imprudently committed a miracle. ^ Compare Sozomea (3. 7, 

c.,15,) with Theodoret. (L 5, c. 21.) Between them, they relate the 
crusade and death of ilarcellus. 
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and of intemperance, wliicli fhey indulged at tlie expense of 
tlie people, who foolishlv admired their tattered garments, 
loud' psalmody, and artificial paleness.* A small number 
of temples were protected by the fears, the venality, tlie 
taste, or the prudence, of the civil and ecclesiastical go- 
vernors. The temple of the celestial A’’enus at Carthage, 
whose sacred precincts formed a circumference of tu'O miles, 
was judiciousl}’’ converted into a Christian church •,t and a 
similar consecration has preserved inviolate the majestic 
dome of the Pantheon at Eomc.$ But in almost every 
pz’ovince of the Eoman world, an army of fanatics, without 
authoritj- and without discipline, invaded the peaceful 
inhabitants: and the ruin of the fairest structures of 
antiquitj- still displays the ravages of those barbarians who 
alone had time and inclination to execute such laborious 
destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spec- 
tator may distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapi.s, 
at Alexandria. § Serapis does not appear to have been one 
of the native gods, or monsters, who sprang from the fruit- 
ful soil of superstitious Egypt.*i[ The first of the Ptolemies 
had been commanded, by a dream, to import the mysterious 
stranger from the coast of Pontus, where he had been long 
adored b_v the inhabitants of Sinope : but his attributes and 
his reign were so imperfectly understood, that it became a 
subject of dispute, whether he represented the bright orb of 
day, or the gloomy monarch of the subterraneous regions.** 

* Libauiui;, pro Templia, p. 10 — 13. lie r.aih at these hlack-garhed 
men, the Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor ele- 
phants, tAcy are temper.ate animals. t Prosper Aquihiu. 

1. 3, c. 3S, apud Baroniura, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 3S9, Xo. 5S, Ac. The 
temple had been ahut some time, and the access to it was overgrown 
ivith brambles. Z Bonatua, Kama Antiqiia, 1. 4, c. 4, ]>. 4CS. 

This consecnition was perfoianed by pope Boniface IV. 1 am ignorant 
of the favourable circumstances which had preserved tho Pantheon 
above two hundred Ye.ar.s after the reign of Theodosius. 

§ Sophroiiius compo.-ed a recent and separate history (.lorom. in 
Script. Pcelos. tom. i, p. 303,) which had fumi.shed materials to So- 
cpitcs (1. 5, c. 16), Theodoret (I. 5, c. 22), and Itufinus (1. 2, c. 22). 
\ et the last, who hxid been at Alexandria before and after the event, 
may deserve the credit of an original witness. ‘ti Gerard Yossiua 

(Opera, tom. v, p. SO, and do ' Idolohatria, 1. 1, c. 29) strives to support- 
the straug-a notion of the fathers, that the patriarch Joseph was adored 
in Egypt, as the bull Apis, and tbe god Serapis. ♦* Origo dei 

naudum^ nostris celebrata. aEgyptiorum antistites sic momorant, Ac. 
Tacit. Hist. 4. £3. The Greeks who had travelled into Egypkt were 
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The E^tians, Tvho -vrere obstinately devoted to the religion 
of their fathers, refused to admit this foreign deify -vrithin 
the vraUs of their cities.* . But the obsequious priests, Tvho 
were seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, 
without resistance, to the power of the .god of Pontns: an 
honourable and domestic genealogy was provided ; and this 
fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne and bed 
of Osiris, t the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of 
Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protection, 
gloried in the name of the city of Serapis. His temple,^ 
which rivalled the pride and magnificence of the Capitol, 
was erected on the spacious su mm it of an artificial mount, 
raised one himdred steps above the level of the adjacent 
parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was strongly sup- 
ported by arches, and distributed into vaults and subter- 
raneous apartments. The consecrated buildings were sur- 
rounded by a qiladrangular portico ; the stately halls, and 
exquisite statues, displayed the triumph of the arts ; and 
the treasures of ancient learning were preserved in the 
famous Alexan^an library, which had arisen with new 
splendour from its ashes.§ After the edicts of Theodosius 
had severely proiiibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, they 
were still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis ; and 
this singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the 
superstitious terrors of the Christians themselves, as if 
they had feared to abolish those ancient rites, which could 
alone secure the inimdations of the Hile, the' harvests of 
Egypt, and the subsistence of Constantinople.*^ 

alike ignorant of this ne'w deity. * Macrohius, SatumaL L 1, 

c. 7. Such a lixing fact decisively proves his foreign extraction. 

+ At Eome, Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. The 
precedency which the queen assumed, may seem to hetray her unequal 
alliance with the stranger of Pontus. But the superiority of the fem^e 
eex was established in Egypt as a civil and religious institution 
{Diodor. SicuL tom. i, L 1, p. 31, edit. Wesseling' ; and the same order 
is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Osin's, whom he identifies 
with Serapis. + Ammianus. (22. 16.) The Espositio totius 

Mundi, (p. 8, in Hudson’s Geograph, hlinor. tom. iii,) and Bufinus, 
(L 2, c. 22,) celebrate the Serapeum, as one of the wonders of the world. 

§ See Memoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ix, p._ 397 — 116. 
•The old library of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Csesaria 
Alexandrian war. Marc Antony gave the whole collection of Pergamua 
(two himdred thousand volumes) to Cleopatra, as the foun^tion of 
the “nem library of Alexandria. 'll Libanius (pro Templis, p. jr 

Indiscreetly provokes his Christian masters by this insulting remar*. 
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At tbat time,* tlie arcbiepiseopal throne of Alexandria 
ivas filled hy Theophilus,t the perpetual enemy of peace 
and virtue ; a hol^ bad man, whose bands were alternately 
polluted with gold and with blood. His pious indignation 
was excited by the honours of Serapis; and the insults 
which he offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus,' con- 
vinced the Pagans that he meditated a more important and 
dangerous enterprise. In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, 
the slightest provocation was sufficient to infiame a civil 
war. The votaries of Serapis, whose strength and numbera 
were much inferior to those of their antagonists, rose in 
arms at the instigation of the philosopher 01ympius,J who 
exhorted them to die in the defence of the altars of the 
gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified themselves in the 
temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis ; repelled the besiegers 
by daring sallies, and a resolute defence ; and, by the inhu-- 
man cruelties which they exercised on their Christian pri- 
soners, obtained the Last consolation of despair. The 
efforts of the prudent magistrate were usefully exerted 
for the establishment of a truce, tiU the answer of Theodo- 
sius should determine the fate of Serapis. The tavo parties 
assembled, without arms, in the principal square ; and the 

* ITo may choose between the date of Marcelliaus (a-D. 3S9), or 
that of Prosper (a.d. 391). Tillemont (flist. des Emp. tom. v, p. 310. 
75G) prefcr.s the former, and Pagi the latter. [Clinton (K. R. i, 522) 
says 390. — Eu] f Tillemont, 115m. EcclOs. tom. xi, p. 441 — 500. 

The ambiguous situation of Theophilus, a tahit, as tbe friend of 
Jerome; a devil, as tbe enemy of Chry.sostom, produces a sort of 
impartiality : yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly incliaed against 
him, [Some ecclesiastical writers have feared to lower the credit of 
Jerome, by exhibiting Theophilus in his true colours. Even llosheim 
was tender of him, and gives little more than an account of his crusade 
with an armed force against a troop of itinerant monks, whose admiration 
of Origeu led them lo maiutaiu some heretical opinions. His English 
translator, however, says in a note, that Theophilus was “ a man of a 
strong, active, courageous miud, but crafty, unscrupulous, artful and 
ambitious.” Keaiider is tbe most honest, and describes him (Hist, of 
Chris, vok iii, p. lOS) as “a man of an altogether worldly spirit, who 
had little or no hearty interest in the cause of Christ, and whoso 
manner of administering the episcopal office was least of all calculated 
to exert a good iullueace, in building up tbe temple of the Lord in the 
he.arts of men.” Such were the materials out of which in those days 
one Saint made another.— En.j _ ^ Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, 
yol. iv, p. 411) has alleged a 'beautiful passage from Suidas, or ratber 
from Damasius, which shews the devout and virtuous Olympius, not in 
the light of a warrior, but of a iironhet. 
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imperial rescript tras publicly read. But -n-hen a sentence 
of destruction a^inst tbe idols of Alexandria was pro- 
ndvinced, the Christians sent up a shout of joy and exulta- 
tion ; whilst the unfortunate Pagans, whose fury had given 
• way to consternation, retired with hasty and silent steps, 
and eluded, by their flight or obscurity, the resentment of 
their enemies.. Theophilus proceeded to demolish the 
temple of Serapis, without any other difilculties than those 
which he found in the weight and solidiiy of the materials; 
but these obstacles proved so insuperable, that he .was 
obliged to leave the foundations; and to content himself 
with reducing the edifice itself to a heap of rubbish, a part of 
which was soon afterwards cleared away to make room for 
a church erected in honour of the Christian martyrs. The 
valuable libraiy of Alexandria was pillaged or destroyed: 
and, near twenty years afterwards, the appearance of the 
empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of everj 
spectator, whose mind was not totally darkened by religious 
prejudice.* The compositions of ancient genius, so many 
of which have irretrievably perished, might surely have 
been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, for the. amuse- 
ment and instruction of succeeding ages; and feither the zeal 
or the avarice of the archbishop,t might have been satiated 
with the rich spoils which were the reward of his victoiy. 
While the images and vases of gold and silver were care- 
fully melted, and those of a less valuable metal u'ere con- 
temptuously broken, and cast into the streets, Theophilus 
laboured to expose the frauds and vices of the ministers of 
the idols ; their dexterity in the management of the load- 
stone ; their secret methods of introducing a human actor 
into a hollow statue; and their scandalous abuse of the 

* 2s os vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, eriuaniti es 
a nostris bominibus, nostris temporibus memorant. (Orosius, lib. 6, 
c. 15, p. 421, edit. Havercamp. Though a bigot, and. a controver.=ial 
writer, Orosius seems to blush. [Two hundred and forty years after 
this event, the literary treasures of Alexandria are said to have been 
destroyed by another barbarian. But those who represent the Sara- 
cenic desolation as one of the causes of the "dark ages ’ that ensued, 
are silent on the earlier havoc committed by a pseudo-Christian bishop. — • 
Ed.] + Eunapius, in the lives of Antoninus and jEdesius, execrates 
the .sacrilegious rapine of Theophilus. TiUemont (MenuEcclds. tom.xiii, 
p. 453) quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pelusium, wHch reproaches the 
primate with the idolatrous worship of gold, the auii sacra fames. 
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uJuSdence of devout husbands and unsuspecting females.* ■ 
Charges like these may seem to deserve some degree of 
credit, as tliey are not repugnant to tlie crafty and inter 
rested spirit of superstition. But the same spirit is equally, 
prone to the base practice of -insulting and calumniating a 
fallen enemy ; and our belief is naturally checked by the 
reflection, that it is much less difficult to invent a fictitious 
story, than to support a practical fraud. The colossal 
statue of Serapist was involved in the ruin of his temple 
and religion. A great number of plates of difi'ereut metals, 
artificially joined together, composed the majestic figure of 
the deity, who touched on either side the walls of the sanc- 
tuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the 
sceptre which he bore in his left band, were extremely, 
similar to the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He 
was distinguished from Jupiter by the basket or bushel 
which was placed on his head; and by the emblematic 
monster which he held iu his right hand: the head- and 
body of a serpent branching into three tails, which were 
again terminated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a 
wolf. It was confidently afiu-med, that if an impious hand 
should dare to violate tlie majesty of the god, the heavens 
and the earth woidd instantly return to their original chaos. 
An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal and armed with a 
weight}' battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the 
Christian multitude expected, with some anxiet}-, the event 
of the combat.j He aimed a vigorous stroke against the 

* Eufinus names the fricst of Sattim, -nho, in the character of the 
god, familiarly coiiveiocd avith many i>iou3 ladies of quality ; till ho 
Ijerrayed him;elf in a moment of transport, rvhea ho could not du- 
guhe the tone of his voice. The authentic and impartial narrative of 
cEsohiues (see Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, .Sc.amaudre,) and the adven- 
turea of Mundua (Jcajjihi Antiquitat. Judaic, lib. 18, c. 3, p. S77, edit. 
Havcrcamp.) may prove that such .amorous fraud? have been practiaed 
with .succcts. t See the iumgea of Serapi.-, in lloutfaucoa (tom. 

ii, p. 257) ; hut the dc-=criptiou of ol.aerobius ^Saturnal. lih. 1, c. KO) is 
much more pictures pie and s.athf.ictory. 

t Sed fortea tremutre laanus, motique verenda 
}i!ajcet:ite loci, el rohora tacr.a ferirc-nt 
In Eu.a credehcuit redituras membra Eecurea. 

{Lucan. S, 420.) ‘-la it true (eaid Augustus to a veteran of Italv, at 
whose house he .■-upped) that the mraa who gave the first blow to' the 
golden btatue of Anaiti.=, was instantly deprived of hia eyes,- and of hia 
life J" — I wa.a that man (replied the clear-.sighted veteran), and vou 
now sup on one ai the legs of the goddess." (Plin. Hht. Aatur. S3, 24.) 

TOL. m. 0 
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clieek of Serapis; tlie cheek fell to the ground; the thun- . 
der ps still silent, and both the heavens and the earth 
continued to preserve their accustomed order and tranquil- 

litj. The victorious soldier repeated his hlou-s ; the huge 

idol was OTerthrown and broken in pieces; and the. limbs 
of Serapis were ignominiousl}' dragged through the streets 
of Alexandria. His mangled carcase was burnt in the am- 
phitheatre, amidst the shouts of the populace; and many 
persons attributed their conversion to this diacovery of the 
impotence of- their tutelar deity. The popular modes of 
religion, that propose any visible and material objects of 
' worship, have the advantage of adapting and familiarizing 
themselves to the senses of mankind; but this advantage is 
■ counterbalanced by the various and inevitable accidents to 
which the faith of the idolater is exposed; It is scarcely 
possible, that, in every disposition of mind, he should pre-, 

;■ serve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, which 
' the naked eye and the profane hand are unable to distin- ' 
guish from the most common productions of art or nature ; 
and if, in the hour of danger, their secret and miraculous 
virtue does not operate for their own presen’ation, he scorns 
the vain apologies of his priests, and justly derides the object 
and the folly of his superstitious attachment.* After the 
fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained by the 
Pagans, that the Hile would refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Egypt ; and the extraordinary delay of 
the inundation seemed to announce the displeasure of the 
river-god. But this delay was soon compensated by the 
rapid swell of the waters. They suddenly rose to such an 
unusual height, as to comfort the discontented party with 
the pleasing expectation of a deluge ; till the peaceml river 
again subsided to the well-known and fertilizing level of 
sixteen cubits, or about thirty English feet.f 


* Tlie history of the Eeformation affords frequent examples of the 
sudden change from superstition to contempt. fR'hen Boniface cut down 
the “Thunder-Oak” of the German Pagans, a similar scene was witnessed 
{2s eander. Hist, of Christ, vol. iii, p. 109.) — ^En.] f Sozomen, hb. 7, 

c. 20. I have supplied the measure. The same standard of the inun- 
dation, and consequently of the cuhit, has uniformly subsisted since 
the time of Herodotus. See Freret, in the M6va. de I’Academie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xvi, p. 344 — 353. Greaves's Jliscellaneous Works, 
vol. i, p. 233. The Egyptian cubit is about twenty-two inches of the 
English measure. [Dr. Lepsius, in July, 1843, discovered rock inscrip- 
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The temples of the Eoman empire were desertea o' 
destrojed; hut the ingenious superstition of the Pagani, 
still attempted to elude the laws of Theodosius, bv which 
all sacrifices had been severely prohibited. The inhabitants 
of the country, whose conduct was less exposed to the eye 
of malicious curiosity, disguised their religious, under the 
appearance of convivial, meetings. On the days of solemn 
iestivals, they assembled in great numbers moder the spread- 
ing shade of some consecrated trees ; sheep and oxen were 
slaughtered and roasted ; and this rural entertainment was 
sanctified by the use of incense, and by t!ie hymns wliich 
were sung in honour of the gods. But it was alleged, that 
as no part of the animal was made a bumt-ofi'ering, as 
no altar was provided to receive the blood, and as tho 
previous oblation of salt cakes, and the concluding ceremony 
of libations, were carefully omitted, these festal meetings ' 
did not involve the guests in the guilt or penalty of au; 
illegal sacrifice.* ‘Whatever might be the truth of the 

tions near Semneb, which prove that the Kile "above four thousand 
years ago rose more than twenty .four feet higher than now.” (Letters 
from. Egypt, i:o, p. 239, edit, Bohn.) See also observations on this 
discovery by L. Homer, Esq. and the reply of Dr. Lepaius (ib. p. 530). 
The fact is important, and eeems to indicate the gradual depresaion 
of the Mediterranean, the basin into which the floods of the Kile 'are 
drained. (See note, voL i, of this History, p. 273, and Humboldt’s 
Views of Koture, p. 2C4, edit. Bohn.)— E d.] 

* Libanius (pro Templb, p. 15 — 17) pleads their cause with gentle 
and insinuating rhetoric. From the carlie.st age, such feasts had enli- 
vened the country ; and those of Bacchus (Geotgic. 2, 3 SO) had pro- 
duced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy. ad. Toe. Liban., and Cod. 
Theodos. tom. vi, p. 254. [Amid all its absurdities, the beatbeuism of 
antiquity had one redeeming quality ; it was a cheerful religion. The 
song, tho dance, and the banquet, intermingled with its rites ; and to 
conduct these was the only duty that devolved on some of its xjriests. 
Sacrifices were preludes to well-spread tables and social rep.asts, whe- ^ 
tiler ou occasions of public rejoicing, or in the hilarious cammuniona 
of private hospitality. When Horace called ujion the liom.ans to cele- 
brate the victory of Actium (Carm. i, 37), it was by dancing and feast- 
ing in the temifles; when he invited llmccnas to commemorate tvitb 
him his escape from the falling tree (Carm. 3, S), the altar of green 
turf was prepared for tho incense and the white goat; and agrdn 
(Carm. 4, 11), bound wilb garlands, it stood ready for the lamb, when 
he called PhUlis to share his festivities on his jiatron’s birthday, 
fcacrifices thus contributed to prolong the attachment of the ancient.-i 
to their Pagan worship, after the general discoveiy of its intrm.s:o 
kuiuificiency for the wanU of the age. This was more lairticuLirlj 

02 
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facts, or the merit of the distinction,® these rain pretences 
rrere STrept array by the last edict of Thodosius; rrhich 
inflicted a deadly wound on the superstition of the Pasans.t 
This prohibitory law is expressed in the most absolute and 
comprehensive terms. “ It is our will and pleasure (sava 
the emperor), that none of our subjects, whether magK- 
trates or private citizens, however exalted or howCTer 
humble may be their rank and condition, shall presume, in 
any city, or in any place, to worship an inanimate idol, by 
the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The act of sacrificing 
and the practice of di\-ination by the entrails of the victim, 
are declared (without any regard to the object of the 
inquiry) a crime of high treason against the state ; which 
can be expiated only by the death of the guilty. The rites 
,of Pagan superstition, which might seem less bloody and 
atrocious, are abolished, as highly injurious to the truth 
and honour of religion ; luminaries, garlands, frankincense, 
and libations of wine, are specially enumerated and con- 
demned ; and the harmless claims of the domestic genius, 
of the household gods, are included in- this rigorous pro- 
scription. The use of any of these ^profane and ilie^ 
ceremonies subjects the offender to the forfeiture of the 
house or estate where they have been performed ; and if he 

the case with the counhy population. Neither their proverbial 
antipathy to a change of habits, nor the impediments to instruction 
opposed by their servile condition, wi]J so well account for this, 
as their desire to retain the “ rustic holiday,” which nothing bnfc the 
services of the temple allowed them. In iheir sequestered homes, 
they could not share the amusements of the circus, and the other 
games and exhibitions by which the citizens were so often entertained ; 
and therefore they prized the more every relaxation of toil and anima- 
tion of pleasure By these associated practices, as also by the perqui- 
sites, which it brought in for interested parties, “ the use of sacrifice” 
helped to keep superstition alive; but it was not “its most vital 
part.” So long as it retained allowances from the state, and con- 
secrated lands, • it never wanted priests to give it a decent appear- 
ance of vigour, and gather votaries before its idols. It was by the 
withdrawal of the first and the confiscation of the last, that the 
fatal blow was given. — ^En.] * Honorius tolerated 

these rustic festivals. (a.D. 399.) “Absque nllo sacrificio, atqne ulld 
sunerstitione damnabHi.” But nine years afterwards he found it- neces- 
sary to reiterate and enforce the same proviso. (Codex Theodos. lib. 
16, tit. 10, leg. 17, 19.) •{■ Cod. Theodos. lib. 16, tit 10, leg. 12. 

Jortin (Eemarks on Eccles. History, vol. iv, p. 134) censnres, wrtb 
becoming asperity, the style and sentiments of this intolerant law. 
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has artfully chosen the property of another for the scene of 
his impietj-j he is compelled to discharge, without delay, a 
heavy iiiie of twenty-five pounds of gold, or more than one 
thousand pounds sterling. A fine not less considerable is 
imposed on the connivance of the secret enemies of religion, 
who shall neglect the dutj- of their respective stations, 
either to reveal or to punish the guilt of idolatry. Such 
was the persecuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which 
were repeatedlj' enforced by his sons and grandsons, with 
the loud and unanimous applause of the Christian world.* 

In the cruel reigus of Decius and Diocletian, Christianity 
had been proscribed as a revolt from the ancient and 
hereditary religion of the empire ; and the unjust suspicions 
which were entertained of a dark and dangerous faction, were 
in some measure countenanced by the inseparable luiiou 
and rapid conquests of the Catholic church. Dut the same 
excuses of fear and ignorance cannot be applied to the 
Christian emperors, who violated the precepts of humanity 
and of the gospel. The experience of ages had betrayed the 
weakness as well as foUy of Paganism : the light of reason 
and of faith had already exposed, to the greatest part of man- 
kind, the vauity of idols ; and the declining sect, which still 
adhered to their worship, might have been permitted to 
enjoy, in peace and obscurity, the religious customs of their 
ancestors. Had the Pagans been animated by the undaunted 
zeal which possessed the minds of the primitive believers, 
the triumph of the church must have been stained with blood; 
and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might have embraced 
the glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and fortunes 
at the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not 
congenial to the loose and careless temper of Polytheism. 
The violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes 
were broken by the soft and yielding substance against 
which they were directed ; and the ready obedience of the 
Pagans protected them from the pains and penalties of the 

* Such a charge should not be lightly made ; but it may surely be 
justified by tbe authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses tho 
Donatists : — ** Quis nostitlin, quis vcstrUm non laudat leges ab iinpera- 
toribus datas adversus eacrificia pagauorura ? Et certe longc ibi peena 
Ecverior constituta est ; illius quippe iiapieUUia capitsJe supplicium est." 
Epish 03, Eo. 10, quoted by Le Clerc (Bibliotbhquo Choisie, tom. viii, 
p. v.'ho adds some judicious reflections on the intolerance of the 
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Theodosiau code.* Instead of asserting, ttat tlie authority 
■of the gods was superior to that of the emperor, they de- 
sisted, with a plaintive murmur, from the use of those sacred 
rites ^Thich their sovereign had condemned. If they wera 
sometimes tempted by a sally of passion, or by the hopes 
of concealment, to indulge their favourite superstition, their 
humble repentance disarmed the severity of the Christian 
magistrate ; and they seldom refused to atone for their rash- 
ness, by submitting, with some secret reluctance, to the 
yoke of the gospel. The churches were filled with , the 
increasing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, w!io had 
conformed, from temporal motives, to the reigning religion; 
and whilst they de\-outly imitated the postures, and recited 

■ the prayers; of the faithful, they' satisfied their conscience by 
the silent and sincere invocation of the gods of antiquity.f 
If the Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they wanted spirit 
to resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored the ruin 
of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to the fortune of 
their adversaries. The disorderly opposition! of the peasants 
of Syria, and the populace of Alexandria, to the rage of pri- 
vate fanaticism, was silenced by the name and authority of 
the emperor. The Paeans of the west, without contributing 
to the elevation of Eugenius, disgraced, by their partial 
attachment, the cause and character of the usurper. ■ The 
clergy vehemently exclaimed, that he aggravated the crime 
of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy ; that, by Ms permis- 

■ eion, the altar of Victory was again restored ; and that the 
idolatrous symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed 


victorious Christians. * Orosius, lib. 7 , c. 23, p. 537. _ August 

(Enarrat. in Psalm, csl, apud Lardner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iy, 
p. 458) insults their cowardice. “ Quis eorum comprehensus est in 
Baciificio (cum his legibu-s ista prohiberentur) et non negavit ? ” [With- 
out the artificial support, of the state, and unsustained by the external 
accessories of wealth and revenue, heathenism had no internal strength 
to have induced, if it could have provoked, persecution. Thrown 
npon its own resources, it is not surprismg that its decline was so 
rapid, its extinction so complete. After-traces of it, which some 
archseologists have turned up, are but insignificant — Ep.] 

Libanius (pro Templis, p. 17, IS) mentions, without censure, 
the occasional conformity, and as it were theatrical play, of these 
hypocrites. + Libanius concludes his apology (p. 82) 

by* declaring to the emperor, that unless he expressly warrants 
the destruction of the temples, IcBt rovg tu>v ayauiv cia-rorag, k<u 
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in the field, against the irndncible standard of the cross. 
But the vain hopes of the Pagans were soon annihilated by 
the defeat of Eugenius; and they were .left exposed to the 
resentment of the conqueror, who laboured to deserve the 
favour of heaven, by the extirpation of idolatry.* 

A nation of daves is alwaj's prepared to applaud the cle- 
mency of their master, who, in the abuse of absolute power, 
does not proceed to the last .extremes of injustice and 
oppression. Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed 
to his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism or of death ; 
and the eloquent Libanius has praised the moderation of a 
prince, who never enacted, by any positive law, that all his 
subjects should immediately embrace and practise the reli- 
gion of their sovereign.f The profession of Christianity 
was not made an essential qualification for the enjoyment of 
the civil rights of society, nor were an)' peculiar hardships 
imposed on the sectaries who credulously received the fables 
of Ovid and obstinately rejected the miracles of the gospel. 
The palace, the schools, the army, and the senate, were filled 
with declared and devout Pagans ; they obtained, without 
distinction, the civil and military honours of the empire. 
Theodosius distinguished his liberal regard for virtue and 
genius, by the consular dignity which he bestowed on Sym- 
machus ; j and by the personal fiiendship which he expressed 
to Libanius ;§ and the two eloquent apologists of Paganism 

avroic nai rip vu/toj l3oij9i/t70i'ras, the proprietors will defend them- 
Helves and the laws. * Paulinus, in Vit. Ambros. c. 2G 

Augustin de Civitat. Dei, lib. 5, c. 26. Theodoret, lib. 5, c. 21.' 

+ Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict, which Theo- 
dosius might enact (pro Templis, p. 32,) : a rash joke and a dangeroas 
eiperinient Some princes would have taken his advice. 

* Denique pro meritis terrcstribirs requa rependens 
llunera, Bacricolis summos impertit honorcs. 

Ipse magistratura tibi cotrsulis, ipse tribunal 
Contulit. 

Prudent, in Symmach. 1, 617, &c. 

[The reader may hero call to mind Keander’s doubts respecting the 
asserted banishment of Symmachus. lie was not only consul iu 391, 
but also at different periods prefect of the city, corrector of Lucania 
and Bruttium, proconsul of jVfrica, t-ud held other offices commemo- 
rated in an inscription by his Eott, (Clin. F. R. 1, 523.) — Ed.] 

§ Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32) is proud th.at Theodo.sru 3 should 
thus distingui-sh a man, who even in his presence woirld swear by 
Jupiter. Yet this presence eeeisra no more than a figure of rhetoric. 
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rial laws, was attracteil within the pale of the Catholic 
chuch ; and so rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of Paganism, 
that only twenty-eight years after the death ot Theodosius, 
the faint and minute vestiges were no longer visible to the 
eye of the legislator.* 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists 
as a dreadful and amazing prodig}', which covered the earth 
with darkness and restored the ancient dominion of chaos 
and of night. They relate, in solemn and pathetic strains, 
that the temples were converted into sepulchres ; and that 
the holy places, which had been adorned by the statues of 
the gods, were basely polluted by the rebcs of Christian 
martyrs. “ The monks,” a race of filthy animals, to whoin 
Eunapius is tempted to refuse the name of 'men, “ are the 
authors of the new worship, which, in the place of those 
deities who are conceived by the understanding, has substi- 
tuted the meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heads, 
salted and piclcled, of those infamous malefactors, who, for 
the multitude of their crimes, have suffered a just and igno- 
minious death ; their bodies, still marked by the impression 
of the lash and the scars of those tortures whicli were 
inflicted by the sentence of the magistrate; such” continues 
Eunapius “ are the gods which the earth produces in our 
days ; such are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators of our 
prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs are now 
consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the people.”t 
"Without approving the malice, it is natural enough to share 
the surprise, of the sophist, the spectator of a revolution, 
which raised those obscure victims of the laws of Eome to 
the rank of celestial and invisible protectors of the Eoman 
empire. The grateful respect of the Christians for the 
martjTS of the faith was exalted, by time and victory, into 
religious adoration ; and the most illustrious of the saints 
and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours of 
the martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glorious 
deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the A'atican and the 
Ostiau road were distinguished by the tombs, or rather by 
voL i, p. 1 — lOS.) * Paganoa qui supersuct, Quanquam jam 

Eullo3 t‘3se credamus, &c. Cod. Theodoi lib. Iti, tit. 10, leg. 22, 
^l). 123. The youDger Theodosius was aftenvards'E.atisSed, that his 
judgment had been somewhat premature. + See Eunapius, in 

the life of the sophist jEdesius; in that of Eustathius he foretels tha 
ruin of PagamsiD, cat ri puOwctf, cat dtictr oedrof Tvpdyx'ijatt rd iiri 
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the trophies, of those spiritual heroes.* lu the age which 
followed the conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the 
consuls, and the generals of armies, devoutly visited’ the 
sepulchres of a tent maker and a fisherman,']’ and their 
^venerable hones were. deposited under the altars of Christ, 
on which the bishops ot the royal city continually offered 
the unbloody sacrifice.]; The new capital of the eastern 
world, unable to produce any ancient and domestic 'trophies, 
was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. The 
bodies of St. Andrew, St. Lube, and St. Timothy, had 
reposed, near three hundred years, in the obscure graves 
from whence they were transported, in solemn pomp, to the 
chirrch of the apostles, which the magnificence of Con- 
stantine had founded on the banks of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus.§ About fifty years afterwards, the same banks 
were honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and' 
prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited in a 
golden vase and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by 
the bishops into each other’s hands. The relics of Samuel 
■were received by the people ■with the same joy and reverence 
which they would have shown to the living prophet; the 
highways, from Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, 
were Med with an uninterrupted procession; and the 
emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most illustrious 
members of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his 
extraordinary guest, who had always deserved and claimed 
the homage of kings.'f The example of Borne and Con- 
yfjg KaWiara. * Caius (apud Euseb. Hist. Ecoles. lib. 2, a 

25), a Eoman presbyter, -who lived in tbe time of Zephyrinus, A.D. 202 
— 219, is an early witness of the superstitious practice. 

t Chrysostom. Quod Christus sit Deus, tom. i, nov. edit. No. 9. I 
am indebted for this quotation to Benedict SIT.’s pastoral letter on 
' the jubilee of the year 1750. See the curious and entertaining letters 
of M. Chais, tom. iiL J Male facit ergo Eomanus episcopus? 

qui, super mortuorum hominum, Petri et Pauli, secundum nos, ossa 

veneranda offert Domino sacrificia, et tumulos.eorum, 

Christi arbitrator altaria. (Jerom. tom. ii, advers. Vigilant, p. Ip.) 

§ Jerome (tom. ii, p. 122) 'bears witness to these translations, which are 
neglected by the ecclesiastical historians. The passion of St. Andrew, 
at Patne, is described in an epistle from the clergy of Achaia, which 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. aj). 60, No. 34) -wishes to believe, and Tille- 
mont is forced to reject. St. 'Andrew was adopted as the spiritual 
founder of Constantinople. (Mem. Eccles. tom. i, p. 317 — 323, 5SS-— 594.) 

^ Jerome (tom. ii, p. 122) pompously describes the tra>x.s]ation of 
Samuel, which Is noticed in aE the chronicles of the times. 
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stantinople confirmed the faith and discipline of the Catholic 
world. The honours of the saints and martyrs, after a feeble 
and ineffectual murmur of profane reason,*- were universally 

• The presbyter Tigilantius, the Protestant of his age, firmly, 
though inefieetually, v.-idistoodthe superstition of monks, refic-s. saints, 
fasts, for vrhieh Jerome compares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, tho 
Centaurs, ic. and considers him only as the organ of the da;moii (tom, 

ii, p. 120— 120). tyhoever will peruse the controversy of St.Jeromo 
and Vigilantius, and St. Augustin's account of the miracles of St. 
Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the 'spirit of the fathers. 
[This controversy attracts more piarticular notice, since it illustrates 
the most important feature of the age and some other interesting facts, 
"V'igilantius svas guilty of the deadly sin of not thinking as Jerome did, 
respecting the celibacy of the clergj' and other points of church disci- 
pline, as well as on the subjects mentioned by Gibbon. The heretic 
was therefore painted in the darkest colours that polemical ingenuity 
could invent. Although at that time an ecclesiastic of Spain, ho v.-as 
a native of Conveua;, a Gallic c.antou at the foot of tho Pyrenees, 
denominated Cominges by tbe modern Frencb. There was a tradi- 
tion that Pompey, returning from his victorious career in Spain, 
had planted a colony of his prisoners on this sp/Ot and given the com- 
munity its Latin name. Julius Cajsar (Do Bell. Civ. 1. u, c. 17) refer- 
red obscurely to a treaty with some lawless 'banditti among tho wilds 
of the Pyrenees. In the bitterness of controversial rancour, Jerome 
availed mmself of these grounds, for a furious assault on his adverearj*. 
“ITorthy,” he s.ays, “is 'i'igilantius of his descent from th.at rabble of 
thieves, whom Cn. Pomjjcy, on his return to celebrate his triumiih for 
the conquest of Spain, collected among the Pyrenean mountains and 
planted in one toivn, to which he gave the name of Convena;.” (Hieron. 
adv. Vig. Op. tom. i, p. 5S0.) This -vituperative ebullition of provoked 
caiuthood has since been taken by our classical critics, among them 
Oudendorp and D’Anville, as sound historical evidence of a fact un- 
known to earlier svriters. Xeitber Strabo nor Pliny had heard of this 
origin of Conveua:. The former is remarkable for having collected and 
recorded every current tradition relative to the early history of tribes 
and cities. In this instance he is silent. But he has used an exproc.sion, 
■which, as he seems to have travelled through the region, probably indi- 
cates the true derivation of the name. He calls it (lib. 4) viSi/ Kop-ovii'wv 
cvyc\icuv, a term which Ins difi'erent editors and annotators are at a 
loss to explain, and for which they have piroposed to substitute various 
readings. Tbe meaning of it is, c-^nfiuriurii, a flowing together of waters. 
The whole district is full of torrents rushingdown from the heights of 
the Pyrenees, and successively uniting to furui the head of the Garonne. 
The Aqua: Conrcnaraiu and streams that are formed in that tract of 
country pe mentioned by CeUarius (tom. i, ji. 145). Instead, therefore, 
of afibrdiug the delusive grounds on which Jerome relied, in the grati- 
fication of his malignity, it' is evident that the Latin C-iincr.cv and tho 
French Cuciingcs are corrupted forms of the Co'iUav. or Covzn, by which 
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do3iu3, Lucian,* a presbyter of Jerusalem, and the eccle- 
siastical minister of the village of Capbargamala, about 
tuenty miles from tbe city, related a very singular dream, 
which, to remove his doubts, had been repeated on three 
successive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before him, 
in the silence of the night, with a long beard, a white robe, 
and a gold rod ; announced himself by the name of Gamaliel, 
and revealed to the astonished presbyter, that his own 
corpse, with the bodies of his son Abibas, his friend Nico- 
demus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first martyr of the 
Chnstian faith, were secretly buried in the adjacent field. 
He added, with some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself, and his companions, from their obscure prison; 
that their ajipearauce would be salutary to a distressed 
world ; and that they had made choice of Lucian to inform 
the bishop’ of Jerusalem of their situation and their wishes. 
The doubts and difficulties which still retarded tliis impor- 
tant discovery, were successively removed by new. visions : 
and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the presence 
of an innumerable multitude. The coftins of Gamaliel, of 
his son, and of his friend, were found in regular order; but 
when the fourth coffin, which contained the remains of 
Stephen, was shown to the light, the earth trembled, and an 
odour, such as that of Paradise, was smelt, which instantly 
cured the various diseased of sevent 5 ’-three of the assistmits. 
The companions of Stephen were left in their peaceful 
residence of Ciiphargamala ; but the relics of the first 
martyr were transported, in solemn procession, to a church 
constructed in their lionour on mount ^ion ; and the minute 
])artic‘los of those relics, a drop of blood, t or the scrapings 
fjf a bone, were acknowledged; in uliuost every province of 
the Homan world, to jiosse.ss a divine and miraculous virtue. 
The grave and learned Augus,tin, whosej uiidorstaiiding 

to Imppea niost frequently ? ■' * Luci.ia composed in Greet lih 

origin.il u.iiTiitive, which h.is bccni' transl.-ited by Avitus, .ond publi.-.hcd 
by Baroniiie. (Auu.nl. Eccles. a-A J15, ICo. 7 — 10.) The Beuedictino 
editor.! of Sr. Augustin h.nvo giveijl (iit the cud of the wort de Givitnto 
llei) tv.'o .sevend copies, with inaiiy various readiug.i It is the charac- 
ter of f.il.-;eliooJ to he loose id.jd incou.siiteat. Tin! nio.it incredible 
jiarts of the Kgcnd, Ac. arc emoot^cd audEOftvued by Tillemojut (.Mem. 
Ecclfi.-'. torn, ii, ]>. S, Ac,). ' 

_ ‘t A ]!hial of St. Stojiheu's blooiS w.as aaminlly HqucQed at Isajlcs 
till ho Was superseded by St. Jaaiyarius. lltuiimrt. Hut. 1‘crsecut, 
Yaudal. i). 629). * Augua'iin composed the two-aiid-tv.eut; 
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freely admits tte excuse of credulity, Has attested the 
innumerable prodigies ■which were performed in Africa by 
the relics of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous narrative is 
• inserted in. the elaborate -work of the City of God, -which 
the bishop of Hippo designed as a solid and immortal proof 
of the truth of Christianily. Augustin solemnly declares, 
that he had selected those miracles only -which were publicly 
certified by the persons who were .either the objects, or the 
spectators, of the power of the martyr. Many prodigies 
were omitted or forgotten ; and ffippo had been less 
favourably treated than the other cities of the province. 
And yet the bishop enumerates above seventy miracles, of 
which three were resurrections from the dead, in the space 
of -two years, and -within the limits of his b-wn diocese.* If 
we enlarge our -view to all the dioceses, and all the saints of 
the Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate the 
fables and the errors which issued from this inexhaustible 
source. -But we may surely be allowed to observe, that a 
\mh-acle, in that age of superstition and crediility, lost its 
'pame and its merit, since it could scarcely be considered 
ns a deviation from the ordinary and established laws of 
Mature, 

• III. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of 
the martyrs were the perpetual ^theatre, revealed to the 
pious believer the actual state and constitution of the 
in-visible world ; and his religious speculations appeared to 
he founded"0n-^e firm basis of fact and experience. "What- 
ever might be thacondition of -vulgar souls, in the long 
interval between thdvdissolution and the res-orrection of 
their bodies, it was er^nt that the superior spirits of the 
saints and martyrs did not consume that portion oi their 
existence in silent and inglorious sleep.f It tvas e-vident 

boolcs de Civitate Dei in the spalss of tlurteen years, a.d. 413 — 426. 
(Tillemont, MSm. EccI4s. tom. wiv^\p. 608, &c.) His learning is too 
often borrowed, and his arguments pre too often his own ; but tht 
■whole work claims the merit of a msKnificent design, -rigorously, and 
not imskilfully, executed. [Clinton^bows that Augustin was em- 
ployed on this work seventeen years, from a-D. 411 to 428. See F. H. 
i, p. 291 ; F. E. i, p. 465. — ^En.] /* See Augustin, de Civitat. Del 

L 22, c. 22, and the Appendix, -which wutains two books of St. Stephen s 
miracles, by Evodius, bishop of TJyEdis. Freculphus (apud Basnage, 
Hist, des Juifs, tom. -viii, p. 249,) laas preserved a Galhc or a Spanish 
proverb, “IVhoever pretends to /have read all the miracles of St 
Stephen, he lies.” t Eu^et (de Stath Mortuorum, p. 56— S4,) 
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(without presiuumg to determine the place of their habi-, 
tation, or the nature of their felicity) that they enjoyed 
the lively and active consciousness of tlieir happiness, 
their virtue, and their powers ; and that they had already, ; 
secured the possession of their eternal reward. The enlarge- ' 
ment of their intellectual faculties surpassed the measure 
of the human imagination; since it was proved by cx})c- 
rience, that they were capable of hearing and understanding 
the vai’ious petitions of their numerous votaries ; who, in 
the same moment of time, but iii the most distant parts of 
the world, invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or 
of Martin.* The confidence of their petitioners was ibunded 
on the persuasion that the saints, who reigned witli Clmist, 
cast an eye of pit}' upon earth; that they were warmly 
interested in the prosperity of the Catholic church; and 
that the individuals who imitated the example of their 
faith and piety, were the peculiar aud favourite objects of 
their most tender regard. Sometimes, indeed, their IViend- 
ship might bo iullueuccd by considerations of a less exalted 
kind; they viewed with partial afi'ection the places wliich 
had been consecrated by their birth, their residence, 
their death, their burial, or the possession of tlieir relica. 
The meaner passions of pride, avarice, and revenge, may be 
deemed unworthy of a celestial breast : yet the saints tliem- 
selves condescended to testify their grateful approbation of 
the liberality of their votaries: aud the sharpest bolts of 
punishment were hurled against those impious wretches 
who violated their magnificent shrines, or disbelieved their, 
supernatural power.t Atrocious, indeed, must liavc been 
the guilt, and strange would have been the scepticism, of 

collects the opinions of tlio fathers, as far as they assert the sleep, or 
repose, of human eoula, till the d.ay -'of judgment. He afterwards 
exposes (p. 91, &c.) the inconvcnieiices which must arise, if they 
postsessed a more active and seiisihlp "existence. * Viciiantiua 

placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs, either in the ho-som of 
Abraham (in loco refrigeril) or elsu under the altar of Goih Xec 
Buis tumulis et ubi voluerunt adodso pr.cseutcs. But Jerome {tom. ii, 
I). 122) sternly p.=f«tes this Uafsi,hcmy. Tu Deo leges poues? Tu 
apostolis vincula iujieies, ut usque ad diem judicii tcneaiitur oustodia, 
nee sint cum llomino tuo ; de quibus scriptuin Cst, .Sequuntur Agnuru 
quocunque vault. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, ct hi qui cum Agno eunt, 
ubiquo esso credendi emit. Kt cum diabolus ot dxinoues toto vageutur 
in orbe, £;c. Fleury, Disc-pura sur I'HLt Kco’.e-.iastique, 3, ji. SO, 
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those meu, if they had ohstinately resisted the proofs of a 
divine agency, vrhich the elements, the whole range of the 
animal creation, and even the subtle and invisible operations 
, of the human mind, vrere compelled to obey.* ' The imme- 
diate and almost instantaneous effects that were supposed 
to follow the prayer or the offence, satisfied the Christians, 
of the ample measure of favour and authority which the 
saints enjoyed in the presence of the supreme God ; and it 
seemed almost superfuous to inquire whether they were 
continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace ; 
or whether they might not be permitted to exercise, accord- 
ing to the dictates of their benevolence and justice, the 
delegated powers of their subordinate ministry- The imagi- 
nation, which had been raised by a painful effort to the 
contemplation and worship of the Universal Cause, eagerly 
embraced such inferior objects of adoration as were more 
proportioned to its gross conceptions and imperfect facul- 
ties. The sublime and simple theology of the primitive 
Christians was gradually corrupted : and the iiOi'AncHT of 
heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was 
degraded by the introduction of a popular mythology which 
tended to restore the reign of Poljdheism.f 

IV.- Asvthe objects of religion were gradually reduced to 
the standard'of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were 
introduced th^seemed most powerfully to affect the senses 
of the vulgar, gf, iu the beginning oF the fifth century,! 

* At Minorca, the ^’cs of St. Stephen coaverteit in eight days, 
five hundred and forty ; with the help indeed of some wholesome 
e jverities, such as huming^s synagogue, driving the obstinate infidels 
to starve among the roct^ Ac. See the ori^nal letter of Sevenis, 
bishop of Minorca (ad calceVp St. Augustin, de Civ. Dei,) and the 
judicious remark of Basnage (wm. viii, p. 245 — 251). 

f Mr Hume (Essays, toL ii, p\434) observes, like a philosopher, the 
natural flux and reflux of PolySheism and Theism. ^ [Such alterna- 
tions are not the natural naovemen® of h um a n mind. Its course 
is ever onward, nor does it halt or ryD-ogiade save by the pressure o: 
external forces. Against these, thojoS^ may struggle for a time 
unavailingly, it finally prevails. — ^E d.jI _ r- , 

J D'Aubigne (see his own Memoiri’, p. 156 — ^160) frankly ofiered, 
with the consent of the Huguenot na-misters, to allow the first four 
hundred years as the rule of faith, cardinal Du Perron havgled 

for forty years more, which were it; discreetly given. T^et neither 
party would have found their account (m this foolish bargain. 
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I'ertullian or Lactaotius* liad teen suddenly raised from 
the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saint of 
martyr, t they would have gazed with astonishment and 
indignation on the profane spectacle, which had succeeded , 
to the pure and spiritual worship of a Ohristian congre- 
gation. As soon as the doors of the church were thrown 
open, they must iiave been ofiended b}’. the smoke of 
incense, the perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and 
tapers, which diflused, at noon-day, a gaudy, superiluous, 
and, in their opinion, a sacrilegious light. If tlicy ap- 
proached the balustrade of the altar, they made their way 
through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the most part, 
of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the 
vigil of tlie feast ; and who already felt the strong intoxi- 
cation of fanaticism, and perhaps of wine. Their devout 
kisses were imprinted on the walls and pavement of the 
sacred edifice; and their fervent prayers were directed, 
whatever might be the language of their church, to the 
bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, wliich were 
usually concealed, by a linen or silk veil, from the eyes of 
the vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs of the 
martyrs in the hope of obtaining, from their powerlul 
intercession,' every sort of sj)iritual, but more especially of 
temjmral, .blessings. Tliej- implored the preservation of 
their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; the fruitfulness 
of their barren wives, or the safety and happiness of their 
•children. "Whenever they undertook an}' distant or danger- 
ous .journey, they requested that the holy martyrs would 
bo their guides and protectors on the road ; and if they ' 
returned without liaviug experienced any misfortune, they 
again hastened to the tombs of the martyrs, to eelchrate, 
ulth grateful thaiilcsgivings, their obligations to the memory 
and relics of those lieavenly patrons. The walls were hung ' 
round with symbols of the favours which rliey had received; 
e;, es, and hands, and feet, of gold and silver : and edifying 

* The worship pr-vcllsed and inculcated by TertuUian, LactautiuB, 
Amobiiis, Ac. is so aclranc!^ pure and spiritual, that their declamations 
against the I’agau, fotnetimes glance against the Jewish, ceremonicii, 

•j- I'austus the ilanichwau accuse-S the Catholics of idolatry. Vertitia 
idola in martyrea . . . quoa votis Eimilibus colitis, hi. dc jjeausobre, 
(Hist. Critique du Slanicheisme, tom. ii, )). C2U — 700) a Protestant, but 
a pliUotopher, has represented with candour and learning, the intro- 
duction of CkrUlian idolatrj^ in the fourth and fifth ceatnriei 
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pictures, -n-liich could, not long escape tlie abuse of indiscreet 
or idolatrous devotion, represented the image, the attri- 
butes, and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The same 
uniform oinginal spirit of superstition might suggest, in 
the. most distant ages and countries, the same methods of 
deceii-ing the credulity, and of affecting the senses, of 
mankind but it must ingenuously he confessed, that the 
ministers of the' Catholic church imitated the profane model 
■which they ■were impatient to destroy. The most respect- 
able bishops had persuaded themselves, that the ignorant 
rustics ■n'ould more cheerfully renounce the superstitions of 
Paganism, if they found some resemblance, some compen- 
sation, in tlie bosom of Christianity. The religion of Con- 
stantine achieved,- in less than a century, the final conquest 
of the Eoman empire ; but the victors themselves were 
insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished rivals.f 


CHAPTEE XXIX. — ftsal DrvISIo^• or the EOiu^' zjipniE betwees 

THE SO^■S OF THEODOSICS. — EEIGX OF ARCADIBS Aim HOHORIUS. — 
■ ADlUKISTRATIOlf OF KUFIHCS Aim STU.ICHO, — REVOLT DEFEAT 

OF GILDO 111 AFRICA. 

The genius of Pome expired -with Theodosius, the last 
of the successors of Augustus and- Constance who 
appeared in the field at the head of their armies, and ■\vbose 
authority was universally acknowledged throughout the 
whole extent of the empire. The memory of his nidues 
still continued, however, to protect the feeble and inexpe- 
rienced youth of his two sons. After the death of their 
father, Arcadius and Honorius were saluted, by the, unani- 
mous consent of mankind, as the lawful emperors of the 
east and of the west ; and the oath of fidelity was eagerly 
taken by every order of the state : the senates of old and 
new Pome, the clergj', the magistrates, the soldiers and the 

* The resemblance of superstition, Tvhich could not be imitated, 
might be traced from Japan to Jdezico. tVarburton has .seized this 
idea, which he distorts, by rendering it too general and absolute. 
(Divine Legation, vol. iv, p. 126, &c.) + The imitation of 

Paganism is the subject of Dr, Middleton’s agreeable letter from 
Borne, 'W'arburton’s animadveraons obliged him to connett (vsl. i% 
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people. Areadius, Trho tlien was about eiglitcen years ol 
age, was born in Spain, in the bumble habitation of a pi-ivate 
family. But he received a princely education in the palace 
of Constantinople ; and his inglorious life was spent in that 
peaceful JUid splendid scat of royalty, from whence he 
appeared to reign over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Elinor, 
Syria, and Egj'pt, from the Lower Danube to the confines 
of Persia and -Ethiopia. His younger brother, Houorius, 
assumed, in the eleventh year of his age, the nominal 
government of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; and 
the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his hingdom 
were opposed on one side to the Caledonians, and on 
the other to the Moors. The great and martial prefeeture 
of lilp-icum was divided between the two priuces ; the 
defence and possession of the provinces of Noricum, Pan- 
nonia, and Dalmatia, still belonged to the western eni])ire ; 
but the two large dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, which 
Gratiau had intrusted to the valour of Theodosius, were for 
ever united to the empire of the east. Tiie boundary in 
Europe wus not very difi'erent IVom the line which now 
separates the Germans and the Turks; aud the respeedvo 
advantages of territory, riches, populousuess, and military 
etreugth, were fairly balanced aud compensated, in this final 

p, 120 — 132 ) tbo blslory of the two ivligions; and to prove tbc anti- 
quity of tho Cbristian copy. [That of mind, v.hii-h the 

hierarchy had been for tiirce ceuturies cffectin", Ijegius now to 
develop rapidly its neccsian' couieijucucca. Delusions to gro-s, im-- 
poatiirea ao impudent, could only find credit where ncjlectcj cduci-. 
tjon and .stolid ignorance had prepared weakened intcllectj to receive- 
them. They were the rivets uud holts of the deadly cliaiu hj- v.hieh 
a worldly iirie^thood wa.i dr.icging hack enslaved mind into the 
Larb.arism whence it had been for eighteen centuries emerging. IVell 
miglit Niebuhr say, when closing hU review of learuiug and art in the 
time of Theodo.-iu, (Lcclurc.s, vol. iii, ji. 3dT), *• Igaormeo .and indif- 
ference to literature iucre;i--e.l moi-e and more among the hiciier 
clas.w3, whilst tile memory of tlie oldea limes had been eutirely luet." 
Thus was it, tliat a generation had been triiued to submi-'dve to 
their eiidavers, to spirit-broken, Eo helpless, that they wi-re iiica- 
jiahlo of defending then- country or tUemselve?, and tamely yieideil 
to the ttern, rough, hut m.-iidy invadera who croivded upuu them. All 
this, he it roniemtered, had h.-eii in prugrcs.s, long Ijel'ore tho irrup- 
tion of those unlettered racej, who have been a.Uimuiat-jd ns tlie 
authors of the darknees v.hieh for' th-j nest thousand years over' 
spread mankind. — En.] 
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and permanent dmsion of tbe Epman empire. The heredi- 
tary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared to he the 
;g^c of nature and of their father ; the generals and minis- 
ters had been accustomed to adore the majesty of the royal 
infants ; and the army -and people were not admonished' of 
their rights and of their power, by the dangerous example 
of a recent election. The gradual discovery of the weakness 
of Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of 
their reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep and 
early impressions of loyalty. The subjects of Home, who 
still reverenced the persons, or rather names, of their sove- 
reigns, beheld, with equal abhorrence, the rebels who 
opposed, and the ministers who abused," the authority of the 
throne.* 

* After many centuries of almost ceaseless distraction and the 
Elaughter of millions in the ever-clianging courses of- domestic strife, 
we here see the Romans subsiding into a calm, which contrasts 
agreeably with past commotion. Yet no very penetrating eye is 
required to discern their true condition and the cause of the change. 
We find therein no lessons of practical wisdom teaching how the 
recurrence of misfortune might be prevented. We behold only 
a supine indifference, which left events to work their way, regardless 
of consequences. Kiebuhr has concisely stated this in his Lectures 
(voL iii, p. 3-30). “ Not only literature and creative genius,” he 

says, “but the .spirit of bravery also had died away; the Italians 
were now a mere helpless , rabble.” Thus had the descendants 
of the world's conquerors and inatroctors degenerated in the space 
of four 'hundred years. Yet, during all that time, a religion was 
becoming ascendant among them, by which they ought to have 
been improved; and by which, in defiance of these incontestable 
facts, some strangely maintain and still more blindly believe, that 
they actually were improved. Why it had failed in its sublime voca- 
tion, and why its advancing steps were marked by growing depravity 
instead of maturing virtue, is the problem for history to solve. 
It cannot be alleged, that any Pagan destroyer had yet trodden down 
the' institution-s of civilized society ; nor that the great mass of 
the nation had been enervated by the luxurious efieminacy of the 
higher cla.S5e.s. This, a-s is shovm by Gibbon in a future chapter 
(31), was confined to a comparatively small munber, among whom 
^so, Christianity had not been able to repre.ss the vices which it most 
severely condemns. All this confirms the tenor of former notes, 
that the cau.se of so signal a failure is to be found only in the 
tyrannical snppres.sion of all freedom of thought and mental exer- 
tion, by an overbearing hierarchy. Such repeated instances of this 
vill appear as we proceed, that it would be tedious to call atten- 
tion to each. A p^ing reference however, will be made to some 
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Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign hy the 
elevation of Eufinus ; an odious favourite, tvho, in an age of 
civD aud religious faction, has deserved, from every party, 
the imputation of every crime. The strong impulse of am- 
bition and avarice* had urged Kufinus to abandon his native 
country, an obscure corner of Gaul,t to advance his fortune 
in the capital of the east : the talent of bold and ready elo- 
cutionj qualified him to succeed in the lucrative profession 
of the law ; aud his success iu that profession was a regular 
step to the most honourable and important employments 
of the state. He was raised by just degrees, to the station 
of master of the .offices. In the exercise of his various 
functions, so essentially connected with the whole system of 
civil government, be acquired the confidence of a monarch, 
who soon discovered his diligence and capaeit)' in business, 
and who long remained ignorant of the pride, the malice, 
and the covetousness, of his disposition. These tices were 
concealed beneath the mask of profound dissimulation ;§ his 
passions were subservient only to the passions of his master ; 
yet, in the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel liufinua 
inflamed the. fury, without imitating tlie repentance, of 
Theodosius. The minister, who viewed vvith proud indiffe- 
rence the rest of mankind, never forgave the appearance of 
an injury; aud his personal enemies had forfeited, in his 
opinion, the merit of all public services. Promotus, the 
master-general of the infantry. Lad saved the empire from 
the invasion of the Ostrogoths; but he indignautiy sup- 
ported the pre-eminence of a rival, whose character and pro- 
of them, this being the moat import.vnt and hitherto the most neg- 
lected truth which the fall of Itomc and the Bubsequent annals ol 
Europe present for our consideration. — Ed. 

■* Alceto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal 
eynod. Slegiera recommends her pupil Itufinus, aud excites liim 
to deeds of mischief, ic. But there is as much diffeivnco between 
Claudian’s fury, aud that of Virgil, as between the characters of 
'I'uruus aud Kufinvis. 

t It is evident (Tillemonl, Hist, des Emp. tom. v, p. 770), though 
De Marca is ashamed of his countryman, that JHufinus was bora at 
Elusa, the metropolis of Kovempopulauia. now a Bm.all village • of 
Gascony. (D'Anvillc, Ifotice de rAucienue Gaule, p. 2SS.) 

4: Pliilosloigius, h il, c. 3, with Godefroy's Dissert, p. 410. 

f A pasicigo of Suidas is expresaive of his profound diisimulatioa : 
/3a0ry»’cap«j' ui'Spwwer rai Kpv^ivaoQ, 
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feEsion lie despised ; and, in tlie midst of a public council, 
the impatient soldier was provoked to chastise with a blow 
^ the indecent pride of tlie favourite. This act of violence 
was represented to the emperor as an insult, which it was 
incumbent on h's dignity to resent. The disgrace and exile 
of Promotus were signified by a peremptorj' order, to repair, 
without delay, to a military station on, the banks of the, 
Danube; and the death of that general (though he. was 
slain in a skirmish with the barbarians) was imputed to the 
perfidious arts of Eufinus.* The sacrifice of a hero gra- 
tified his revenge ; the honours of the consulship elated his 
vanity ; but his power was still .imperfect and precarious, as 
long. as the important posts of prefect of- the east, and of 
prefect of Constantinople, were fiUed by Tatian,t and his 
son Proculus ; whose united authority balanced, for some 
time, the ambition and favour of the master of the offices. 
The two, prefects were accused of rapine and corruption in 
the administration of the laws and finances. Portlie trial of 
these illustrious offenders, the emperors constituted a special 
commission ; several judges were named to share the guUt 
and reproach of injustice ; but the right of pronouncing 
sentence was reserved to the president alone, and that pre- 
sident Avas Eufiniis himself. The father, stripped of the pre- 
fecture of the east, was thrown into a dungeon ; but the son, 
conscious that few ministers can be found innocent, where 
an enemy is their judge, had secretly escaped; and Eufinus 
must have been satisfied with the least obnoxious victim, if 
despotism had not condescended to employ the basest and 
. most ungenerous artifice. The prosecution, was conducted 
with an appearance of equity and moderation, which flattered 
Tatian with the hope of a favourable event ; his confidence 
was fortified by the solemn assurances and perfidious oaths 
of the president, who presumed to interpose the sacred 
"name of Theodosius himself; and the unhappy father wa- 
* Zosimus, 1. 4, p. 272, 27-3. 

+ Zosimus, wlio describes the fall of Tatian and his son (L 4, p. 273, 
274), asserts their innocence ; and even his testimony may outweigh 
the charges of their enemies (Cod. Theodos. tom. iv, p. 489), aWio 
accu.se them of oppressing the Curia. The connexion of Tatian 
with the Arians, .while he was prefect of Egypt (a.D. 873), inclines 
' Tillemont to believe that he was guilty of every crime. (Hist, de* 
Emp. tom. V, p. 360. M4m. Eccles. tom. vi, p. 589.) 
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ct last persuaded to recall, by a private letter, the fugitive; 
Proculus. He was instautly seized, examined, condemned, 
and beheaded, in one of the suburbs of Constantinople, 
with a precipitation which disappointed the .clemency of 
the emperor. Without respecting the misfortunes of a 
consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian compelled him 
to behold the execution of .his son : the fatal cord was 
fastened round his own neck : but in the moment when he 
expected, and perhaps desired, the relief of a speed}' death, 
he was permitted to consume the miserable remnant of his 
old age in poverty and exile.* The punishment of the two 
prefects might, perhaps, be excused by the exceptionable 
parts of their own conduct; the enmity ofEufinus might be 
palliated by the jealous and unsociable nature of ambition. 
But he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally repugnant to 
prudence and to justice, when he degraded their native 
country of Lycia from the rank of Boman provinces; stig- 
matized a guiltless people with a mark of ignominy ; and de- 
clared that the countrymen of Tatian and Proculus should for 
ever remain incapable of holding any employment of honour 
*0T advantage, under the imperial government.f The new 
prefect of the east (for Ilufinus instantly succeeded to tlie 
vacant honours of his adversary) was not diverted, however, 
by the most criminal pursuits, from the performance of the 
religious duties, which in that age were considered as the 
most essential to salvation. In the suburb of Chalcedon, 
sumamed the Oak, he had built a magnificent villa; to 
which he devoutly added a stately church, consecrated to 
the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and coutiuuallj' sancti- 
fied by the prayers and penance of a regular society of 

* Juvenum rorantia colla 

Ante patrum vuUu.5 Btricta cccidere EecurL 
' Ibat grandasvus nato moriente superstes 

Post trabeas exsul. In Rufin. 1. 248. 

Tlie /ads of Zosimus explain the allusiotis of Claudian ; but his classio 
interpreters were ignorant of the fourth century. The fatal card, 1 
found, with the help of Tillemont, in a Bermou of St. ABterius oi 
Amasui. _ + Thi.s odious law is recited, and repealed, by Arcadiue 

(a.d. 396), in the Theodoaian Code, 1. 9, tit. 38. leg, 9. The eenBe, av 
it is explained by Claudian (in Rufin. 1. 234) and Godefroy (tom. iii. 
p. 279,) is perfectly clear. 

ExEcindere clve.s 

Funditus; et nomen gentia delere laborat. 

The scruples of Pagi and Tillemont c,ui arise only from their zeal foi 
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monks. A numerous, and alniost general, synod of tlie 
bishops of the eastern empire, was summoned to celebrate, 
at the same time, the dedication of the church, and the bap- 
tism of the founder. This double ceremony was performed 
with extraordinary pomp ; and when Eufinus was purified, 
in the holy font, from all the sins he had hitherto committed, 
a venerable hermit of Egypt rashly proposed himself as the 
sponsor of a proud and amteious statesman.* 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the 
task of hypocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, 
the abuse of power ; and Eufinus was apprehensive of dis- 
turbing the indolent slumber of a prince, still capable of 
exerting the abilities and the virtue which had, raised him 
to the throne.f But the absence, and soon afterwards the 
death of the emperor, confirmed the absolute authority of 
Eufinus over the person and dominions of Arcadius; a 
feeble youth, whom the imperious prefect considered as his 
pupil, rather than his sovereign. Eegardless of the public 
opinion, he indulged his passions without remorse and 
without resistance ; and his malignant and rapacious spirit 
rejected every passion that might have contributed, to his 
his own glory or the happiness of the people. His avarice,^ 
the glory of Theodosius. ^ Ammonius . . . Rufinum propriis 

manibus siiscepit sacro fonte mundatuin. See Rosweyde’s Vitaj Patrum, 
.p. 947i Sozomen (1. 8, o. 17) mentions the church and monastery ; 
and Tillemont (lldm. Eccles. tom. is, p. 593) records this synod, in 
which St. Gregory of Nyssa performed a conspicuous part. 

+ Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, L 12, c. 12) praises one of the laws 
of Theodosius, addressed to the prefect Rufinus (L 9, tit. 4, leg. unic.) 
‘to discourage the prosecution of treasonable or sacrilegious words. A 
tyrannical statute always proves the existence of tyranny ; but a 
laudable edict may only contain the specious professions or ineffectual 
wishes of the prince or his ministers. This, I am afraid, is a just, 
though mortifying, canon of criticism. [This was a -remarkable law 
for so tyrannical an age ; but it evinces how little danger was appre- 
hended from a broken-spirited people. It enacted, that if the wor^ 
-were thoughtlessly uttered, they were' to be treated with contempt; if 
insanely, they were to be pitied ; if with injurious intent, they were 
to be pardoned. “ Si id ex levitate prooesserit, contemnendum est ; si 
ex insania, miseratione dignissimum ; siab injuria, remittendum.” — ^E d.] 

4; fluctibus auri 

Expleri calor iUe neqnit 


Congestje cumiilantnr opes ; orbisque rapinas 
Accipit una domus. 

This character (Claudian in Rufin. 1. 1S4 — ^220) is confirmed 
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wbich seems to have prevaUed in Tiis corrupt mind over 
every other sentiment, attracted the wealth of the, east by 
the various arts of partial and general extortion ; oppressive 
taxes', scandalous bi'ibery, immoderate fines, unjust confisca- 
tions, forced or fictitious testaments, by which the tyrant 
despoiled of their lawful inheritance the children of strangers 
or enemies ; and the public sale of justice, as well as of 
favour, which he instituted in the palace of Constantinople. 
The ambitious candidate eagerly solicited, at the expense of 
the fairest part of his patrimony, the honours and emolu- 
ments of some provincial government : the lives and fortunes 
of the unhappy people were abandoned to the most liberal 
purchaser; and the public discontent was sometimes ap- 
peased by the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whose- 
punishment was profitable only to the prefect of the east, 
his accomplice and his judge. If avarice were not the 
blindest of the human passions, the motives of Eufinus 
might excite our curiosity ; and we might be tempted to 
inquire, with .what view he violated every principle of 
humanity and justice, to accumulate those immense trea- 
sures, which he could riot spend without folly, nor possess 
without danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined that he 
laboured for the interest of an only daughter, on whom he 
intended to hestow his royal pupil, and the august rank of 
empress of the east. Perhaps he deceived himself by the 
opinion that his avarice was the instrument of his ambition. 
He aspired to place his fortune on a secure and independent 
basis, which should no longer depend on the caprice of the 
young emperor ; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts of 
the soldiers and people, by the liberal distribution of those 
riches, which he had acquired with so much toil and ydth so 
much guilt. The extreme parsimony of Eufinus left him 
only the reproach and envy of ill-gotten wealth; his de- 
pendants served him without attachment; the universal 
hatred of mankind was repressed only by the influence of 
servile fear. The fate of Lucian proclaimed to the east, 
that the prefect, whose industry was much abated in the 
dispatch of ordinary business, was indefatigable in the pur- 
suit of revenge. Lucian, the son of the prefect Florentius, 

Jerome, a disinterested witness (dedecus insatiabilis nvaritim, tom. i, 
&d Ho iodor. p. 26), by Zosimus ^ 5, p. 286), and by Suidas, who 
copied die history of Eunapius. 
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the oppressor of Gaul and the enemy of Julian, had employed 
, a considerable part of his inheritance, tlie fruit of rapine and 
_ .corruption, to purchase the friendship of Eufiuus, and the 
' ‘ high ofBce of count of the east But .the nen' magistrate 
imprudently departed from the maxims of the court and of 
the times ; disgraced his benefactor by the contrast of a 
virtuous and temperate admmistration ; and presumed to 
refuse an act, of injustice, which might have tended to the 
profit of tlie emperor’s uncle. Arcadius was easily per- 
suaded to resent the supposed insult; and the prefect' of the 
east resolved to execute in person the cruel vengeance 
which he meditated against this ungrateful delegate of his 
power. He performed with incessant speed the journey of 
seven or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople to 
Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at the dead of the 
night, and spread universal consternation among a people, 
ignorant of his design, but not ignorant of his character. 
The count of the fifteen provinces of the east was dragged, 
like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Bufinus. If ot withstanding the clearest eiidence of his 
integrity, which was not impeached even by the voice of an 
accuser, Lucian was condemned, almost without a trial, to 
suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. The ministers 
of the tjTaut, by the order, and in the presence of their 
• , master, beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at 
i-the, extremities with lead ; and when he fainted under the 
.. violence of the pain, he was removed in a close litter, to 
•f' ’ conceal his dying agonies from the eyes of the indignant 
. s'city. No sooner had Eufinus perpetra'ted this inhuman act, 
the sole object of his expedition, than he returned, amidst 
jthe deep and silent curses of a trembling people, from 
Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence was accelerated, 
. by the hope of accomplishing without delay', the nuptials of 
his daughter with the emperor of the East.® 

' But Eufinus soon experienced that a prudent minister 
should constantly secure his royal captive by the strong 


* Castera eegnis ; 

Ad facinus velos; penitus regione remotaa 
Impjger ire vias. 

This allusion of Claudian (in Kufin. 1.- 241) is again explained by th« 
circumstantial narrative of Zosimus (1. 5 , p. 2£8, 2S9). 
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though invisible chain of habit; and that the merit, and much 
more easily the favour, of the absent are obliterated in a 
short time from the mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. 
"While the prefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret ' 
conspiracy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by the great 
chamberlaiu Eutropius, undermined his power in the'pahice 
of Constantinople. They discovered tliat Arcadius was not 
inclined to love the daughter of Eulinus, who had been 
chosen, without his consent, for his bride ; and they con- 
trived to substitute in her place the- fair Eudosia, the 
daughter of Bauto,* a general of the Eranks in the service 
of Borne ; and who was educated, since the death of her 
father, in the famil}' of the sous of Promotus. The young 
emperor, whose chastity had been strictlv guarded by the 
pious care of his tutor Arsenius,t eagerl}' listened to the 
artful and flattering descriptions of the charms of Eudosia ; 
he gazed udth impatient ardour on her picture, and he 
understood the necessity of concealing his amorous designs 
from the knowledge of a minister who was so deeply 
interested to oppose the consummation of his happiness. 
^Soon after the return of Eufinus, the approaching ceremony 
of the ro_val nuptials was announced to the people of Con- 
stantinopie, who prepared to celebrate, with false and hollow 
acclamations, the fortune of his daughter. A splendid 
train of eunuchs and officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, 
from the gates of the palace ; beai’iug aloft the diadem, the 
robes, and the inestimable ornaments of the future empress.. 
The solemn procession passed through the streets of. the 
city, which were adorned with garlands, and filled. with 


* Zoaimua (1. 4, p. 24,3) praises the valour, prudence, and integrity 
of Bauto the Frank. See Tjllemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, 
p. TTl. [Her name appeiirs on coins as Endocia, with. iEUa prefixed. 
(Eokhel, Num. Vet. vol. viii, p. 170.) Eudoxia was the name taken by 
Athenais, after her nuptials with Theodosius II., as will be seen in 
ch. 32. Gibbon has reversed the two names, in common with, 
other writers. But the evidence of coins is against' him, as is shown 
by the learned inve.stigatar of the subject, in his above-quoted work. 
Bauto was the colleague of Arcadius in the consulship, a.i>. 385. 
— Ed.] + Arsenius escaped from the palace of Constan- 

tinople, and passed fifty-five years in rigid penance in the monas- 
teries of Egypt. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv, p. 070 — 
702, and Fleury, _H(st Ecoie.-. tom. v, p. 1, A:c.; but the latter, fur 
want of authentic tnaterials, has given too much credit 'to the 
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gpectators ; but when it reached the house of the sons ol 
Promotus, the principal eunuch respectfully entered the 
mansion, invested the fair Eudoxia with the imperial robes, 
and • conducted her in triumph to the palace and bed of 
Arcadius.* The secrecy and success with which this con- 
spiracy against Pufinus had been conducted, imprinted a 
mark of indelible ridicule on'" the character of a minister, 
who had suffered himself to be deceived in a post where the 
arts of deceit and dissimulation constitute the most distin- 
guished merit. He considered, with a mixture of indignation 
and fear, the \'ictory of an aspiring eunuch, who had secretly 
captivated the favour of his .sovereign ; and the disgrace of 
his daughter, whose interest was inseparably connected with 
his own, wounded the tenderness, or at least the pride, of 
Kufinus. At the moment when he flattered himself that he 
should become the father of a line of kings, a'foreign maid, 
who had been educated in the house of his implacable 
enemies, was introduced into the imperial bed; and Eudoxia 
soon displayed a superiority of sense and spirit, to improve 
the ascendant which her beauty must acquire over the mind 
of a fond and youthful husband. The emperor would soon 
be instructed to hate, to fear, and to destroy, the powerful 
subject whom he had injured; and the consciousness of 
guilt deprived Pufinus of every hope, either of safety or 
comfort, in the retirement of a private life. But he stfll 
possessed the most eflectual means of defending his dignify, 
and perhaps of oppressing his enemies. The prefect stiU 
exercised an uncontrolled authority over the civil and 
military government of the east: and his treasures, if he 
could resolve to use them, might be employed to procure 
proper instruments for the execution of the blackest designs 
that pride, ambition, and .revenge, could suggest to a 
desperate statesman. The c^racter of Pufinus seemed to 
justify the accusations, that he conspired against the person 
of his sovereign to seat himself on the vacant throne ; and 
that he had secretly invited the Huns and the Goths to 
invade the provinces of the empire, and to increase the public 

legend of Metaplirastes. * This story (Zosimus, 1. 5, 

p. 290) proves that the hymeneal rites of antiquity were still practised, 
without idolatry, by the Christians of the east; and the bride was 
forcibly conducted from the house of her parents to that of her 
husband. Our form of marriage requires, with less delicacy, tea 
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confusion. The subtle prefect, whose life had been spent in 
the intrigues of the palace, opposed, with equal arms, the 
artful measures of the eunuch Eutropius ; but the timid- 
soul of Eufinus was astonished by the hostile approach of a. 
more formidable rival, of the great Stilicho, the general, or' 
rather the master, of the empire of the west.* 

The celestial gift which Achilles obtained, and Alexandeh 
mvied, of a poet worth}"^ to celebrate the actions of heroes, 
has 'been enjoyed by Stilicho, in a much higher degree than 
might have been expected from the declining state of genius 
and of art. The muse of Claudian,t devoted to his service, 
was always prepared to stigmatize his adversaries, Eufinus 
or Eutropius, with eternal infamj' ; or to paint in the most 
splendid colours, the victories and virtues of a powerful 
benefactor. In the review of a period indifferently supplied 
with authentic materials, we cannot refuse to illustrate the 
annals of Honorius from the invectives or the paneg)'rics of 
a contemporary writer ; but as Claudian appears to have 
indulged the most ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, 
some criticism will be requisite to translate the language of 
fiction or exaggeration, into the truth and simplicity of his- 
toric prose. His silence concerning the family of Stilicho 
may be admitted as a proof that his patron was neither 
able, nor desirous, to boast of a long series of illustrious 
progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, an officer 
of barbarian cavalry, in the sendee of Valens, seems to, 
countenance the assertion, that the general, who so long- 
commanded the armies of ,Eome, was descended from the 
savage and perfidious race of the Vandals. J If. Stilicho had 
not possessed the e.xternal advantages of strength and sta-- 
ture, the most flattering bard, in the presence of so many 
thousand spectators, would have hesitated to affirm, that he 


express and public consent of a -virgin. " * Zosimus (1. 5, 

p. 290), Orosius (1. 7, c. 37), and the Chronicle of Marcellinua.' 
Claudian (in Rufin. 2. 7 — 100,) paints in lively colours tho distress and 
guilt of the prefect. + Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the 

perpetual theme of Claudian. The youth, and private life of the hero,- 
are v.agui-ly expressed in the poem on his first consul-hip (35 — 140). 

7 Vandalorum, imbellis, .av.anc, perfidro et-dolosaj, gentis, genere 
e^tus. (Orosius, 1. 7, c. 38.) Jerome (tom. i, ad Gerontiam, p. 93) calls 
him a semi-barbarian. [We must not implicitly receive as faithful, 
the characters ascribed to Gothic tribes by ecclesiastical writers, espe-^ 
cially before their conversion to Christianity, or if after that change^ 
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surpassed the measure of the demigods of antiquity; and, 
^ that, ■whenever he moved, with, lofty steps, through the 
streets of the capital, the astonished crowd made room for 
the stranger, who displayed, in a private condition, the 
awful majesty of a 'hero. Pi'om his earliest youth he em- 
braced the profession of arms: his prudence and valour 
were soon distinguished in the field; the. horsemen and 
archers of the east admired his superior desteritv ; and in 
each degree of his military promotions, the public judgment 
always prevented and approved the choice of the -sovereign. 
He was named by Theodosius, to ratify a solemn treaty with 
the monarch of Persia : he supported during that important 
embassy, the dignity of the Eoman name ; and after his 
return to Constantinople, his merit was rewarded by an inti- 
'■ mate and honom-able alliance with the imperial family. 
Theodosius had been prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal 
affection, to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his brother 
Honorius; the beauty and accomplishments of Serena'^ were 
universally admired by the obsequious court ; and Stilicho 
obtained the preference over a crowd of rivals, who ambitiously 
disputed the hand of the princess, and the favour of her 
adoptive father.f The assurance that the husband of Serena 
Would be faithful to the throne which he was permitted to 
approach, engaged the emperor to exalt the fertunes and to 
employ the abilities of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. 
He rose through the successive steps of master of horse, 
‘ and count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of master- 
general of aU the cavalry and infantiy of the Poraan, or at 
. least of the western, empire and his enemies confessed, 
that . he invariably disdained 'to barter for gold the rewards 
of merit, or to defraud the soldiers -of the pay and gratifi- 

they embraced Arianism. — Ed.] Claudian, in an imperfect 

poem, has dra'wn a fair, perhaps a flattering, portrait of Serena. That 
favourite niece of Theodosius was born, as well as her sister Ther- 
mantia, in Spain ; from whence, in their, earliest youth, they were 
honourably conducted to the palace of Constantinople. 

t Some doubt may be entertained, whether this adoption was legal, 
or only metaphorical, (see Diicange, Fam. Byzant p. 75.) An old in- 
scription gives Stilicho the singular title of Progen'er Piri TJieodosiL 
4;- Claudian (Laus SerenaJ, 190. 19.3) expresses in poetic language the 
“dilectus equorum,” and the “gemino mox idem culmine, duxit 
agmina.” The inscription adds, “ count of the domestics,” an im- 
portant command, which Stilicho, in the height of his grandeur, might 
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cations, wliicli tliey deserved or claimed from the liberality 
of the state.* The valour and conduct which he afterwards 
displayed in the defence of Italy, against the arms of Alaric 
and Eadagaisus, may justify the fame of his early achieve- ; 
ments ; and in an age less attentive to the laws of honour 
or of pride, the Eoman generals might yield the pre-emi- 
nence of rank to the ascendant of superior genius.f He 
lamented and revenged the murder of Promotus, his rival 
and his friend: and the massacre of many thousands of the 
flying. Bastarnas is represented hy the poet, as a bloody 
sacrifice which the Eoman Achilles offered to the manes of 
another Patroclus. The virtues and nctoi’ies of Stihcho 
deserved the hatred of Eufinus ; and the arts of calumny 
might have been successful, if the tender and vigilant 
Serena had not protected her husband against his domestic 
foes, whilst he vanquished in the field the enemies of the 
empire.J Theodosius continued to support an luiworthy 
minister, to whose diligence he delegated the government 
of the palace and of the east ; but when he marched against 
the tyrant Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to 
the labours and glories of the cinl war ; and, in the last 
moments of his life, the dying monarch recommended to 
Stilicho the care of his sons and of the republic.§ The 
ambition and the abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to 

prudently retain. * The beautiful linea of Claudian (in 

l-Cons. StiUeh. 2. 113) display his genius; but the integrity ol 
Stilicho (in the military administration) i.a much more fiiaaly estab- 
lished by the unwiUhig evidence of Zosimus ^h 5, p. 345). 

•t Si bellica moles 

Ingrueret, quamvis annis et jure miuori, 

Cedere grandmvos equltum peditumque magistroa 
Adspiceres. 

Claudian, Laus Seren. p. 196, Ac. 

A modem general would deem their submission either heroic 
p.atriotism, or abject servility. Compare the poem on the 

first consulship (1. 95 — 115) vrith the Jmus Serena: (227 — 237, where it ' 
untortuhately breaks off). IVe may perceive the deep inveterate 
malice of Rufinus. 

8 Quern fratrihus ipae 

Discedeus, clypeum defcusoremque dedisti. 

ret the nomination (4 Cons. Hon. 432) was private, (3 Cons. Hon. 
142) cunctos discedere . . . jubet; and may, therefore, be suspected. 
Zo.simua and Suidas apply to Stilicho and Rufinus, the s-araa eqtuJ! 
title of 'iiKirpoTtoi, guardi’ms or procurators. 
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the important trust ; and he claimed the guardianship of the 
tTO empires, dining the minority of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius.* The first measure of his administration, or rather of 
his reign, displayed to the nations the vigour and activitv of 
a spirit ivorthy to command. He passed the Alps in ‘the 
depth of winter ; descended the stream of the Ehine, from 
the fortress of Basil to the irarshes of Batavia; renewed 
the state of the garrisons ; repressed the enterprises of the 
Germans ; and, after establishing along the banks a firm and 
honourable peace, returned with incredible speed to the 
palace of hlilan.t The person and court of Honorius were 
subject to the master-general of the west ; and the armies 
and provincespf Europe obeyed, without hesitation, a regular 
authority, which was exercised in the name of their young 
sovereign. Two rivals only remained to dispute the claims, 
and to proyoke the vengeance, of Stilicho. "Within the limits 
of Africa, Gildo the Moor maintained a proud and danger- 
ous independence; and the minister of Constantinople 
asserted his equal reign over the emperor, and the empire, 
of the east. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common 
guardian of the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the 
equal division of the aims, the jewels, and the magnificent 
wai’drobe and furniture of the deceased emperor.J But 
the most important object of the inheritance consisted of 
the numerous legions, cohorts, and squadrons of Eomans, , 
or barbarians, whom the event of the civil war had united 
under the standard of Theodosius. The various multitudes 
of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, 
were overawed by the authority of a single man ; and the 
rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the lands of the citizen 

* Tie Eoman law distinguishes two sorts of minority, which expired 
at the age of fourteen and of twenty-five. The one was subject to ths 
tutor or guardian of the person; the other to the curator or trustee ot 
the estate. (Heineccius, Antiquitat liom, ad Juri.sprudeut. pertinent 
L 1, tit. 22, 23, p. 21S — ^232.) But these legal ideas were never accu- 
rately transferred into the constitution of an elective monarchy. 

•f See Claudian (1 Cons Stilich. 1. 188 — 242), hut he must allow 
more than fifteen days for the journey and return between Milan and 
Levden. i 1 Cons. Stilich. 2. 88 — 94. Kot only the robes and 

diadem of tbe deceased emperor, but even the helmets, sword-hiits, 
belts, cuirasses, &c. were enriched' wi“h pearls, emeralds, and 
'■’jamonda. 
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from the rapine of the licentious soldiers.*' Anxious, how. 
ever,’ and impatient to relieve Italy from the ])resence Oi 
this formidable host, which could be -useful only on the 
frontiers of the empire, he listened to the just requisition 
of the minister of Arcadius, declared his intention of recon- 
ducting in person the troops of the east ; and dexterously 
emploj'ed the rumour of a Gothic tumult, to conceal his 
private designs of ambition and revenge.f The guiltj' soul 
of Rufiuus was alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a 
rival, whose enmity he deserved ; lie computed, with increas- 
ing terror, the narrow space of his life and greatness ; and, 
as. the last hope of satetj% he interposed the authority of 
the emperor Arcadius. Stilicho,- who appears to .have 
directed his march along the sea-coast of the Hadzlatic, ' 
was not far distant' from the city of Thessalonica, when he 
received a peremptory message, to recall the troops of the 
east, and to declare that Ms nearer approach would be con- 
sidered by the Byzantine court as an act of hostilit3^ The . 
prompt and unexpected obedience of the general of the 
west, convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation ; 
and as he had already engaged the alfec’tion of the eastern 
troops, he recommended to their zeal the execution of his 
bloody design, which might be accomplished in bis absence, 
with less danger, perhaps, and with less reproach. Stilicho 
left the command of the troops of the east to Gainas the. 
Goth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied ; with an assmunce, 
at least, that the hardy barbarian would never be diverted 
from his pm’pose by any consideration of fear or remorse. 
The soldiers were easily persuaded to punish the enemy 
of Stilicho and of Borne j and such was the genei'al hatred 
which Bufinus had excited, that the fatal secret, commu- 
nicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved during the 
long mm-ch from Thessalonica to the gates of Constan- 
tinople. As soon as they had resolved his death, tliey 

* Tuutoquo remoto 

Princape, mutatas orbis nou BcuEit babenas. 

Iliia high commendation (1 Cons. StiL 1. 140) may bo justified by 
the feai'3 of the dying emperor (Do Bell. Gildon. 292 — 301), and tha 
peace and good order -n'hich were enjoyed after his death, (1 Cons. 
StiL 1. 150 — 108). + Stilicho’s march and the death of Itnfiuus, 

are described by Claudiau (in Hufin. h 2. 101 — 153); Zosimu.s (1. 5, 
p. 206, 297); Sozomeu (L 8, c. 1); Socrates (1. G, c. 1); Philostorghu 
(1. 11, c. 3, with Godefroy, p. 411); and the Chronicle of ilarcellinuE. 

VOL. Ill T 
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condescended to flatter Ms pride; tfle ambitions prefect 
was seduced to believe that those powerful auxiliaries might 
be tempted to place the diadem on bis bead; and the 
treasures wbicb he distributed with a tardy and reluctant- 
band, were accepted by the indignant multitude, as an 
insult rather than as a gift. • At the distance of a mile 
from the capital, in. the field of Mars, before the p^ace of 
Hebdomon, the troops halted; and the emperor, as well 
as his minister, advanced, according to ancient custom, 
respectfully to salute the power which supported their 
throne. As Eufinus passed along the ranks, and disguised 
with studied courtesy his innate haughtiness, the wings 
-insensibly wheeled from the right and left, and inclosed the 
devoted nctim within the circle of their arms. Before he 
could reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave 
the signal of death ; a daring and forward soldier plunged 
his sword into the breast of the guilty prefect, and Eufinus 
, fell, groaned, and expired, at the feet of the afirighted 
emperor. If the agonies of a moment could expiate the 
crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicted on a 
breathless corpse could be the object of pity, our humanity, 
might perhaps be afiected by the horrid circumstances 
which accompanied the mm-der of Eufinus. His mangled 
body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of 
either .sex, who hastened in crowds from every quarter of 
the citj', to trample on the remains of the haughty minister, 
at whose frown they had so lately trembled. His right 
hand was cut off and carried through the streets of Con- 
stantinople, in cruel mockery, to extort contributions for 
the avaricious tyrant, whose head was publicly exposed, 
borne aloft on the point of a long lance.* According to 
the -savage maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent 
faihily would have shared the punishment of his crimes. 
The wife and daughter of Eufinus were indebted for their 
safety to the influence of Eeligion. Ser sanctuary protected 
them from the raging madness of the people; and they 
were permitted to spend the remainder of tlieir lives in the 
exercise of Christian devotion, in the peaceful retirement 
of Jerusalem.f 

* The disseciion of Kiifimis, which Claudian perforyss^ with the 
savage coolness of an anatomist, (in Enfin. 2. 405 — 415,) is likewise 
specified hy Zoshnus and Jerome, (tom. i, p. 26.) t The Pagan 
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-R-ho Bad so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were 
engaged to support, against him, the independence of the 
throne of Constantinople. • The, favourites of Arcadiiis 
fomented a secret and irreconcilable tvar against a formi- 
dable hero, T\'ho aspired to govern, and to defend, the tiro 
empires of Eome, and the two sons of Theodosius. They 
incessantly laboured, by dark and treacherous machinations, 
to deprive him of the esteem of the prince, the respect of 
the people, and the friendship of the barbarians. The life 
. of Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by the' dagger of Iiired 
assassins; and a decree was obtained, from the senate of 
Constantinople, to declare him an enemy of the republic, 
and to confiscate his ample possessions in the provinces of 
the east. At a time when the only hope of delaying the 
ruin of the Eoman name, depended on the firm imion, and 
reciprocal aid, of all the nations to whom it had been 
gradually communicated, the subjects of Arcadins and 
Honorius were instructed, by their respective' masters, to 
%iew each other in a foreign and even kostile light; to 
rejoice in their mutual calamities, and to embrace, as their 
faithful allies, the barbarians, whom the}’ excited to invade 
the tarritories of their countrymen.* The natives of Italy 
affected to despise the servile and effeminate Greeks of 
Byzantium, who pre.sumed to imitate the dress, and' to 
jmurp the dignity, of Eoman senators ;t and the Greeks 
had not yet forgotten the sentiments of hatred and contempt, 
which their polished an _estors had so Tong entertained for 
Ihe rude inhabitants of the west. The distinction of tvro 
governments, which soon produced the separation of two 
nations, will justify my design of suspending the series of 
the Byzantine history, to prosecute, without interruption, 
the Esgraceful but memorable reigrx of Honorius. 

■ The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force tbo 
inclinations of a prince and people who rejected his govern* 

own future security. * See Claudian (1 Cons. Stiiicli. L !» 

275. 292. 296 ; L 2, 83,) and Zosimus, L 5, p. .302. 

■f Claudian turns the consulship of the eunuch Eutropius into ft 
national reflection, (L 2, 134.) 

Plaudentem ceme senatum 

Et Byzantinos proeeres, Graiosqui Quirites ; 

O patribus plehes, O digni consule patres. 
tt is curious to ohserve the first symptoms of jealousy and sefaism 
between old and new Rome, between the Greeks aid Latins. 
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ment, -nisely 'abandoned Arcadius to bis unworthy favourites; 
and Ids reluctance to uivolye the two empires in a civil war, 
displa}md the moderation of a minister who had so often 
signalized his military spirit and abilities. But if Srilicho 
had any longer endured the revolt of Africa, he woidd have 
betrayed the security of the capital, and the majesty of the 
western emperor, to the capricious insolence of a Moorish 
rebel. Gildo,* the brother of the tj’rant Firmus, had pre- 
served, and obtained, as the reward of his apparent fidelity, 
the immense patrimony winch was forfeited by treason ; long 
and meritorious service in the armies of Borne, raised him 
to the dignitj' of a military count ; the narrow policy of the 
court of Theodosius had adopted the mischievous expedient 
of supporting a legal government by the interest of a power- 
ful family ; and the brother of Firmus was invested with the 
command of Africa. His ambition soon usurped the admi- 
nistration of justice, and of the finances, without account, 
and without control ; and he maintained, during a reign of 
twelve years, the possession of an ofSce from which it was 
impossible to remove him, without the danger of a civil war. 
During those twelve years, the proyince of Africa groaned 
under the dominion of a tyrant who seemed to unite the 
unfeeling temper of a stranger, with the pai’tial resentments 
of domestic faction. The forms of law were often super- 
seded by the use of poison; and if the trembling guests, who 
were invited to the table of Gildo, pi’esumed to express their 
fears, the insolent suspicion served only to excite his fury, 
and he loudly summoned the ministers of death. Gildo 
alternately indulged the passions of avarice and lust ;t and 

* Claudian may- have exaggerated the vices of Gildo; but hia 
Moorish extraction, his notorious actions, and the complaints of St. 
Augustin, may justify the poet's invectives. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 39S, No. 35 — 50) has treated the African rebellion with skill and 
learning, 

Instat terribilis vivis, morientibus ha:re3, 

Virginibus i-aiitor, thalarois obsocenu.3 adulter. 

Nulla quies : oritur prjcda ceasante libido, 

. Divitibusque die.s, ct nox metueuda maritis. 

Mauris cl.ari3:>ima qutequo 

Fastidita datur. 

Baronius condemns, still more severely, the licentiousness of Gildo ; as 
his. wife, his daughter, and his sister, were examples of perfect chas- 
tit 3 a The adulteries of the African soldiers are checked by one of the 
imperial laws. 
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if his days 'vrere terrible to the rich, his niylds were not less 
dreadful to husbands and parents. The fairest of their rvires 
and daughters rrere prostituted to the embraces of the 
tyrant; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious troop of 
barbarians and assassins, the black, or swarthy natives, of 
the desert whom &ildo considered as the only guardians of 
his throne. In the’civil war between Theodosius and Euge- 
nius, the count, or rather the sovereign, of .A^ca, main- 
tained a haughty and suspicious neutrality; refused to 
assist either of the contending parties with troops or 
vessels, expected the declaration of fortune, and reserved for 
the conqueror, the vain professions of his allegiance. Such 
professions would not have satisfied the master of the Eoman. 
world ; but the death of Theodosius, and the weakness and 
discord of his sons, confirmed the power of the Moor ; who 
condescended, as a proof of his moderation, to abstain from 
the use of the diadem, and to supply Borne with the custom- 
' ary tribute, or rather subsidy, of corn. In every division of 
■' the empire, the five provinees of Africa were invariably 
assigned to the west ; and Glildo bad consented to govern 
that extensive country in the name of Honorius ; but his 
knowledge of the character and designs of Stdicho, soon 
engaged him to address his homage to a more distant and 
■ -feeble sovereign, The ministers of Arcadius embraced the 
, cause of a perfidious I’ebel; and the delusive hope of adding 
'- the numerous cities of Africa to the empire of the east, 
^-tempted them to assert a claim, which they were incapable 
of supporting, either by reason or by arms.* 

"When Stdicho had given a firm and decisive answer to 
the pretensions of the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused 
the lyrant of Africa before the tribunal which had formerly 
’ judged the kings and nations of the earth ; and the image of 
the" republic was revived, after a long inten'al, under the 
' 'reign of-Honorius. The emperor transmitted an accurate 
• and ample detail of the complaints of the provincials and 
the crimes of &iido, to the Boman senate ; and the members 
of that venerable assembly were required to pronoimee, the 
condemnation of the rebel. Their unanimous suf&’age de- 
clared him the enemy of the republic : and the decree of the 

* Inque taam sortem numerosas transtulit urljes. 
daudian (de Belt Gildonieo, 2D0 — 324,) lias toucBed, ^vith political 
delicacy, tlie intrigues of the Byzantine court, which are likewise men* 
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senate added a sacred and legitimate sanction to the 
Eoman arms.* A people who , still remembered that their 
ancestors had been the masters of the world, would have 
applauded, with conscious pride, the ‘ representation of 
ancient freedom, if -they had not long since been accus- 
tomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread, to the luisub- 
stantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence 
of Home depended on the harvests of Africa ; and it was 
evident that a declaration of war would be the signal of 
famine. The prefect Symmachus, who presided in the deli- 
berations of the senate, admonished the minister of his just 
apprehension, that as soon as the revengeful Moor should 
prohibit the exportation of com, the tranquillity, and per- 
haps the safety, of the capital, would be threatened by the 
hungry rage of a turbulent multi tude.f The prudence of 
Stilicho conceived and executed without delay, the most 
effectual measure for the relief the Eoman people, A large 
and seasonable supply of corn, collected in the inland pro- 
vinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid stream of the 
Ehone, and transported, by an easy navigation, from the 
Ehone to the Tiber. During the wllole term of the African 
•war, the granaries of Home were continually filled, her 
‘dignity was vindicated from the humiliating dependence, 
and the minds of an immense people were quieted by the 
calm confidence of peace and plenty.J ■ 

The cause of Eome and the conduct of the African war 
were intrusted by Stilicho, to a general, active and ardent to 
avenge bis private injuries on the head of the tyrant. The 
spirit of discord, which prevailed in the house of Nabal, Ijad 
excited a deadly quarrel .between two of his sons, Gildo and 
Mascezel.§ The usurper pursued with implacable rage, The 
life of his 3'ounger brother, whose courage and mbiliuies 

. ' * ■ V A V , ' 

tioned by Zosimua (b 5, p. 302). * Symmachus (1. ,4, cpisi.4,) 

expresses the judicial forms of the senate; and Claudian,(l Cons,' 
Stilioh. 1. 1, 325, &c.,) Beem.s to feel the spirit of a Roman. ' ' • 

+ Claudian finely displays these complaints of Symmachus, in a 
speech of the goddess of Eome, before the thi'one of Jupiter, (de Bell. 
Gildon. 2S — 128.) J See Claudian. <Iu Eutrop. 1. 401, ,&c. ; 

1 Cons. Stil. 1. 1, 306, &c. ; 2 Cons. Stilich, 91, &:c.) 

§ He was of a mature age, eiuco he had formerly (a.D. S73) served 
against his brother Fii-mus. (Ammian. 29, 5.) Claudian, who .under- 
stood the court of Milan, dwells on the injuries, rather 'than the 
merits, of Maseezcl (de BelL Gild. 389 — 414). ’ The Mconsh jrar was 
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he feared ; and StTaseezel, oppressed bj superior power, 
took refuge in the court of Milan; where he soon received 
the ci-uel intelligence, that his two innocent and lielpiess 
childi'en had been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The 
afilictiou of the father was suspended only by the desire of 
revenge. The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect 
the naval and military forces of the western empire ; and he 
had resolved, if the tyrant should be able to wage an eqiml 
and doubtful war, to march against' him in person. But as 
Italy required his presence, and as it might be dangerous to 
weaken the defence of the frontier, he judged it more ad- 
visable that Mascezel should attempt this arduous adven- 
ture at the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, 
who had lately 'served under the standard of Eugenius. 
These troops, who were exhorted to convince the world 
that they could subvert as well as defend the throne of a 
usurper, consisted of the Jovian, the Herctilian, and the 
AitgiiMan legions ; of the JJervian auxiliaries ; of the 
soldiers, who displayed in their banners the symbol of a lion, 
and of the troops which were distinguished by the auspicious 
names of Jfortunate and Invincible. Tet such was the 
smallness of their establishments, or the difficulty of recruit- 
ing, that these seven bands,* of high dignity and reputation 
in the -service of Eome, amounted to no more than five 
thousand effective men.f The fleet of galleys and trans- 
ports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port of Pisa, 
in Tuscany, and steered their course to the little island of 
Capraria; which had borrowed that name from the "wild 
goats, its original inhabitants, whose place was now occu- 
pied by a new colony of a strange and savage appearance. 
“ Qffie whole island,” says an ingenious traveller of those 
times, “is filled, or rather defiled, by men who fly from the 
light. They call themselves monies, or solitaries, because 
they choose to live alone, without any witnesses of their 
actions. They fear the gifts of fortune, from the apprehen- 

not worthy of Honorius or Stilicho, &c. * Claudian, Bell. 

. Gild. 415-^23. The change of diecipline allowed h i m to use, in^- 
ferently, the names of Legio, Coliors, Manipulus. See the Hotitia 
Imperii, s. 38. 40. t Orosius (1. 7, c. 36, p. 565) qualifies this 

account -ii-ith an espression of doubt {lit aiunt) ; and it sKircely coin- 
cides yrith the ivvajuiv aepa^ of Zosimus (1. 5, p. 303). Yet Claudian, 
after some declamation about Cadmus’s soldiers, frankly owns that 
Stilicho eent a small anhy lest the rebel should fly, ne iimease timea 
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eion of losing them ; and, lest they should be miserable, 
they embrace a life of voluntary ’svretchedness. Hott absurd 
is their choice ! hoiv perverse their understanding ! £o dread 
the erils, vrithout being able to support the blessings of the 
human condition. Either this melancholy madness is the 
effect of disease, or else the consciousness of guilt urges 
these unhappy men to exercise on their own bodies the tor- 
• tures which are inflicted on fugitive slaves by the hand of 
Justice.* Such was the contempt of a profane . magistrate 
for the monks of Capraria, who were revered by the pious 
Mascezel, as the chosen servants of God.f Some of them 
were persuaded by his entreatie.s to embark on board the 
■fleet; and it is observed, to the praise of the Eoman 
general, that his days- and nights were employed in prayer, 
fasting, and the occupation of singing psalms. The devout 
leader, who with such a reiuforcement, appeared confident 
of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, coasted 
along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured his ships 
against the violence of the south wind, by casting anchor in , 
the safe and capacious harbour of Cagliari, at the distance of 
one hundred and forty miles from the .tyrican shores. J 
Gildo -was prepared to resist the invasion with all the 
forces of Alrica. By the liberality of his gifts and promises, 
he endeavoured to secure the doubtful allegiance of the 
Eoman soldiers, whilst he attracted to his standard the 
distant tribes of Gastulia and iEthiopia. He proudly 
reviewed an army of seventy thousand men, and boasted, 
with the rash presumption which is the forerunner of die-’ 
grace, that his numerous cavalry would trample under their 
horses’ feet the troops of Mascezel, and involve in a cloud 
of buiuing sand, the natives of the cold regions of Gaul 

(1 Cons. StUich. 1. 1, 314} &c.) ♦ Claud. Rutil. Numatian. 

Itiuevai'. 1. 439 — ^148. Ho afterwards (515 — 52G) mentions a reli- 
gious madman on the isle of Gorgona. For suoh profane remarkB, 
Itutilius and his accomplices are styled by his commeutator, Barthius, 
rabiosi canes diaboli. Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. sii, p. 471) mors ' 
calmly observes, that the unbelieving poet praises where he means 
to censure. f Orosius, 1. 7, c. 36, p. 564. Augustin commends 

two of these s.avage saints of the lalo of Goats, epist. 81, apud Tilltj- 
moot. Mum. Ecclcs. tom. niii, p. 317, and Baronius, Annal. Eccles. 
A.n. 39S, Ao. 51. ifei-e the first book of the Gildonic w'ar 

is terminated. The rest of Ciaudhin’s poem has been lost ; and we axe 
ignorant ho» or ichcre the army made good their Ian ling in Africa. 
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and G-ermany.* Bub the Moor, vrho commanded the Isgiong 
of Honorius, was too well , acquainted with the maimers of 
his countrymen, to entertain any serious apprehension of a 
naked, and disorderly host, of barbarians; whose left arm, 
instead of a shield, was protected only by a mantle ; who 
were totally disarmed as soon as they had darted their 
javelin from their right hand ; and whose horses had never 
-been taught to bear the control, or to obey the guidance, of 
the bridle. . He fixed his camp of five , thousand veterans in 
the face of a superior enemy, and, after the delay of three 
days, gave the signal of a general engagement.f As Mascezel 
advanced before the front with fair offers of peace and 
pardon, he encountered one of the foremost standard-bearers 
of the Africans, and, on his refusal to yield, struck him on 
the arm with his sword. The arm, and the standard, sunk 
under the weight of the blow; and the imaginary act of 
submission was hastily repeated by aU the standards of the 
line. At this signal, the disaffected cohorts proclaimed the 
name of their lawful sovereign; the barbarians, astonished 
by the defection of their Eoman allies, dispersed, according 
to their custom, in tumultuary flight ; and Mascezel obtained 
the honours of an easy and almost bloodless victory .j; The 
tyrant escaped from the field of battle to the sea-shore ; and 
threw himself into a small vessel, ivith the hope of reaching 
in' safety some friendly port of the empire of the East; but 
the obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the harbour 
of Tabraca,§ which had acknowledged, with the rest of the 
province, . the dominion of Honorius and the authoritj’- of 
his' lieutenant. The inhabitants, as a proof of their repen- 
tance and loyalty, seized and confined the person of Gildo 
in a dungeon; and his own despair saved him from the 
intolerable torture of supporting the presence of an injured 

* Orosius mast 'be.responsible for the account. The presumption of 
Gildo, and his various train of barbarians, is celebrated by Claudian. 
(1 'Cons. Stil. L 1, 345—355.) , + St. Ambrose, who had been 

dead about a year, revealed, in a vision, the time and place of the vic- 
tory. Mascezel afterwards related his dream to Paulinus, the original 
biographer of the saint, from whom it might easily pass to Orosius. 

J: Zosimus (L 5, p. 303) supposes an obstinate combat ; but the 
narrative of Orosius appears to conceal a real fact, under the disguise 
of a miracle. § Tabraca lay between the two Hippos. (Cel- 

lariiis, tom. ii, p. 2, p. 112 ; D’Anville, tom. ii, p. 84.) Orosius has 
distinctly named the field of battle, but oiw ignorance cannot define 
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countenance of StilicKo ; and Tvliile they delayed the neces- 
sary assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel ■n’as irrecoverably 
drowned.* 

’The joy of the African triumph was -happily connected 
with the nuptials of the emperor Honorius, and .of his 
cousin Maria, the daughter of Stilicho : and this equal and 
honourable alliance seemed to invest the powerful minister 
with the authority of a parent over his submissive pupiL 
The muse of Claudian was not silent on tliis propitious 
day :t he sung, in various and lively strains, the happiness of 
the royal pair, and the glory of the hero who confirmed their 
union and supported their throne. The ancient fables of 
Greece, which had almost ceased to he the object of religious 
faith, were saved from oblivion by the genius of poetiy. 
The picture of the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and 
love; the triumphant progress of Yenus over her native 
seas, and the mild influence which her presence diffused in 
the palace of Milan, express to every age the natural 
sentiments of the heart, in the just and pleasing language 
of allegorical fiction. But the amorous impatience which 
Claudian attributes to the young prince| must excite the 
smiles of the court; and his beauteous spouse (if she 
desen'ed the praise of beauty) had not much to fear or 
to hope from the passions of her lover. Honorius was 
only in the fourteenth year of his age; Serena, the mother 
of his bride, deferred, by art or persuasion, the consumma- 
tion of, the royal nuptials; Maria died a virgin, after she, 

(See an inscription produced 1)7 Baronins.) * I have softened 

the narrative of Zosimus, Tvhich, in its crude simplicity, is almost incre- 
dible (L 5, p. 303). .Orosius damns the victorious general (p. 538) for 
violating the right of sanctuary. f Claudian, as the poet lanreat, 

composed a serious and elaborate epithalamium of three hundred 
and forty lines ; besides some gay Fescennines, which were sung, in a 
more licentious tone, on the wedding-night. 

J Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit discedere solem. 

Isobilis baud aliter sonipez. 

(de Huptiis Honor, et Slarim, 2S7,) and more freely in the F^^csif 
nines (112 — ^126): 

Dices, 0 quolies, hoc mihi dulcius 
Quam flavos dccics vincere Sarmatas. 

Turn victor madido prosilias toro, 

Hootumi referens vulnera proeliL 
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.. CHAPTEE XXX .— HETOLT of the GOIHS. — THEY PIEHDEB GREECE. 

TWO GREAT IXTASIOWS OF ITALY BY ALAEIC ASD BABAGAISES. 

THEY ABE BEPCLSED BY ETILICHO. — ^IHE GERJIAXS' OTEREGW GAEL.— 
HSHBPATIOH OF COZSTAirrnCE IK THE WEST. — DISGRACE ASD DEATH 
OF CTIUCHO. 

Ip the subjects of Eome could be ignorant of tbeir obli- 
gations to tbe ^eat Theodosius, they -were too soon con- 
vinced hoiY painfully the spirit and abilities of their deceased 
emperor had supported the frail and mouldering edifice of 
the republic. He died in the month of Jamiaiy ; and before 
the end of the -vrinter of the same year, the Gothic nation 
■was ■ in arms.* The barbarian auxiliaries erected their 
independent standard ; and boldly avowed the hostile designs 
which they had long cherished in their ferocious minds. 
Their countrymen, who had been condemned by the con- 
ditions of the last treaty to a life of tranq^uiUiiy and labour, 
deserted their farms at the first sound of the trumpet ; and 
eagerly resumed the weapons which they had, reluctantly 
laid down. The barriers of the Danube were thrown open ; 
the savage warriors of Scythia issued from their forests; 
and the uncommon severity of the "winter allowed the poet 
to remark, that “ they roUed their ponderous wagons over 
the broad and icy bank of the indignant river.f The un- 
happy natives of the provinces to the south of the Danube, 
submitted to the calamities which in the course of twenty 
years were almost grown familiar 'to their imagination ; and 
the various troops of barbarians who gloried in the Gotliic 
name, were irregularly spread from the woody shores of 
Dalmatia, to the walls of Constantinople. J The interrup- 
tion, or at least the diminution, of the subsidy which the 

* The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of Constantinople, are 
distinctly mentioned by Claudian (in Kufin. L' 2, T — ^100), Zoaimus 
(i; 5, p. 292), and Jomandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 29). [Stilicbo found 
Thessaly already plundered by the Goths, in the spring that followed 
the death of Theodosius. (Claud, in Rn£ 2. 36 — 13.) — ^ED.j 

, ■ . Alii per terga ferocis 

Danubii Bolidata ruunt ; expertaqne rends 
Frangunt stagna rotis. 

Claudian and Ovid often amuse tbeir fancy by interchanging tbe meta- 
phors and properties of liquid water, and eolid ice. hinch talse •wit 
has been expended in this easy exercise. + Jerome, tom. i,' p. 26. 

He endeavours to comfort bis friend Heliodom^ bishop of Altmumf 
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harvest of fame and riches in a province which had hitherto 
escaped the ravages of war.* 

The character of the civil and military officers, on whom 
Eufinus had devolved the government of Greece, confirmed 
the ptihlic suspicion, that he had betrayed the ancient seat 
of freedom and learning to the Gothic invader. The pro- 
consul Antiochus was the unworthy son of a respectable 
father; and Gerontius, who commanded the provincial 
troops, was much better qualified to execute the oppressive 
orders of a tyrant, than to defend with courage and ability 
a country most remarkably fortified by the hand of nature. 
Alaric had traversed, without resistance, the plains of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, as far as the foot of mount QSta, a 
steep and woody range of hills, almost impervious to his 
cavalry. They stretched from east to west, to the edge of 
the' sea-shore; and left between the precipice and the 
Malian gulf, an interval of three hundred feet, which, in 
some places, was contracted to a road capable of admitting 
only a single carriage.f In this narrow pass of Tbermo- 
pylffi, where Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans had 
gloriously devoted their lives, the Goths might have been 
stopped or destroyed by a skiHul general ; and perhaps the 
view of that sacred spot might have kindled some sparks 
of military ardour in the breasts of the degenei’ate Greeks. 
The troops which had been posted to defend the straits of 
ThermopylcB, retired, as they were directed, without attempt- 
ing to disturb the secure and rapid passage of Alaric ;i and 
the fertile fields of Phocis and Posotia were inst.ahtly 
covered by a deluge of barbarians; who massacred the 
males of an age to bear arms, and drove away the beautifid 
females, with the spoil and cattle, of the flaming villages. 

•Ids name, no doubt, from ibis source. The father of tbe empresfl 
Eudocia; called Bauio, must have belonged to tbe same family. It is 
tKus that clans or tribes were designated. Had the Balii been equally 
conspicuous in the days of Tacitus and Pliny, they would have been 
"exalted into one of tbe nations of Germany. — ^En.l 

* Zosimus (1. 5, p. 293 — 295) is Uur best guide for the conquest of 
Greece ; but the hints and allusions of Claudian are' so many rays of 
historic light. t Compare Herodotus (L 7, c. 176} and Li^ 

{36. 15). The narrow entrance of Greece was probably enlarged by 
each successive ravisher. He passed, says JSuuapius, (in I'lt. 

Philoaoph. p. 93, edit Commelin, 1596,) through the straits, eta rwv 
le'vKuv (of Thermopylffi) TzaprjXdiv, dJtrwtp did araciov, cal l-TraKporov 
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promontorr of Sunium to tte town of Megara, was blasted 
by his baleful presence ; and if we may use the comparison 
of a contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resembled the 
bleeding and empfy sMn of a slaughtered Tictim. The 
distance between Megara and Corinth could not much 
exceed , thirty miles 5^ but the lad road, an expressive name, 
which it still bears among the Greeks, was, or might easily 
haTe‘..been made, impassable for the march of an enemy. 
The thick and gloomy woods of mount Githmron covered 
the inland countr}'; the Scironian rocks approached the 
water’s edge, and hung over the narrow and winding path, 
which was confined above six miles along the sea-shore.* 

had commenced the baneful •work of mental obscuration ; they too 
were involved in the fetters of the sacerdotal despotism, which the 
cormptors of Christianity had established ; and to them have all the 
neces.sary consequences of this been unjustly and artfully imputed. 
Here then are the two points of view, which impart a remarkable 
interest to’ this portion of history; one displays the calamitous 
growth of spiritual oppression ; the other exhibits the development of 
the Gothic mind, first subjected to the same thraldom, then recovering 
its vigorous tone, and seeking to liberate itself by a long series of 
struggles, wbiob at last brought on the emancipating hour of the 
Reformation. The ninth chapter of Hallam’s “Europe during the 
Lliddle Ages,” opens ulth sound and judicious observations on the 
symptoms of social decay, at this period. Yet at these secondary 
causes the author stops, although they afford no “ perfectly satisfactory 
solution, and did not fully account for this unhappy change.” Had he 
gone one step further into that mass of ecclesiastical history, which 
civilians are so loath to explore, and in which he says (p. 309) that he 
was not versed, he wo-old have perceived, that all these symptoms of 
decay were either the means or the consequences of hierarchical 
tyranny. This, at its earliest outset, spread around it the first shades 
of mental darkness. In proportion as it advanced, the gloom deepened, 
and the hour ot its cuhniuation was the noon of night. — ^E d.] 

* Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 

Et duo continuo connectens aiquora muro 
Isthmos ClaudUan de Bell. Getico, 188. 

The Scironian rocks are described by Pausanias, (L 1. a 44, p. 107, 
edit. Eluhn) and our modem travellers, PTheeler (p. 436), and Chandler 
(p. 298.) Hadrian made the road passable for two carriages. [The 
degenerate Greeks we here behold, sinking like the Romans, before 
tbeir invaders, in the same impotency of helpless decay. It has been 
alleged, that both these were ancient and wom-out nations. But the 
same feebleness prevailed equally in the more recently organized com- 
munities, among which cultivation had scarcely reached the stage of 
refinement. The provincials, whose fathers had sometimes shaken the 
rising fabric of Roman power, and withstood obstinately its ambitiona 
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pline as tte ■walls of Sparta, do longer remembered tbe 
generous reply of their ancestors to an invader more formi- 
dable than AJaric. “ If tho'u art a god, thou wilt not hurt 
■ those who have never injured thee; if thou art a 
advance — and thou wilt find men equal to thyself.”* iFrom 
Thennopylse .to Sparta, the leader of the Goths pursued his 
■victorious march ■without encoimtering any mortal. antago- 
nists : but one of the advocates of expiring Paganism has 
confidently asserted, that the walls of Athens were guarded 
by the goddess Minerva, -with her formidable ^gis, and by 
the angry phantom of Achilles :t and that the conqueror 
was dismayed by the presence of the hostile deities of 
Greece. In an age of miracles, it would perhaps be unjust 
to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus, to the 
common benefit ; yet it cannot be dissembled, that the 
mind of Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either in sleeping 
or waking visions, the impressions of Greek superstition. 
The songs of Homer and the fame of Achilles had probably 
never reached the ear of the illiterate lariarian ; and the 
Christian faith, which he had devoutly embraced, taught 
him to despise the imaginary deities of Home and Athens. 
The invarion of the Goths, instead of -vindicating the honour, 
^contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate the last 
remains of Paganism; and the mysteries of Ceres, which 
-had. subsisted eighteen hundred years, did not sunive the 
, destruction of Eleusis, and the calamities of Greece.^ 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on 
their arms, their gods, or their sovereign, was placed in 
'the powerful assistance of the general of the west; and 
StOicho, who had not been permitted to repulse, advanced 
to chastise, the invaders of Greece.§ A numerous fleet 
was equipped in the ports of Italy ; and the troops, after 

BucH a passion (of EripHle for AcLilles) is touclied ivitli admirable 
, deli(»cj- by Kacine. * Plutarch (in Pyrrho, tom. ii, p. 4n, 

^edit. Brian) gives the genuine answer in the Laconic dialect Pjrrhus 
attacked Sparta with twenty-five thousand foot thousand horse, 
and twenty-four elephants : and the defence of that open town is a fine 
comment on the laws of Lycuigus, even in the last stage of decay. 

f Such, perhaps, as Homer (Hiad 20, 164) had so nobly painted him. 

J Eunapius (in Tit. Philosoph. p. 90 — 93,) intimates, that a troop 
of monks betrayed Greece, and followed the Gothic camp. 

§ For Stilicho’s Greek war, compare the honest narrative of Zosimus 
(1 5, p. 295, 296,) ■with the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian 
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" intrencliments vrMcli snrrounded his camp ; that he should 
perform a difficult and dangerous march of thirty miles, as 
far as. the gulf of Corinth : and that he should transport 
his troops, his captives, and his spoil, over an arm of the 
sea, -which, in the narro-w interval between Khium and the 
opposite shore, is at least half a mile in breadth,* The 
operations of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, and 
rapid, since the Eoman general was confoimded by the 
intelligence that the Goths, -who had eluded his effortSj 
were in full possession of the important province of Epirus, 
This unfortunate delay allowed Alaric sufficient time to 
conclude the treaty which he secretly negotiated, -with the 
ministers of Constantinople. The apprehension of a civil 
war compelled Stilicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of 
his rivals, from the dominions of Arcadius ; and he respected, 
in the enemy of Eome, the honourable character , of the 
ally and servant of the emperor of the east. 

A Grecian philosopher.f who visited Constantinople soon 
after the death of Theodosius, published his liberal opinions 
concerning the duties of kings, and the state of the Eoman 
republic. Synesius observes, and deplores, the fatal abuse 
which the imprudent bounty of the late emperor had intro- 

. f Strabo, L 8, p. 517. Plin, Hist, Is atur, 4. 3, Wheeler, p, 308, 
Chandler, p, 275, They measured, from different points, the distance 
between the two lands. + Synesius passed three years (A.D. 

897 — 400,) at Constantinople, as deputy from Gyrene to the emperor 
Arcadius. ■ He presented him with a cro-wn of gold, and pronounced 
hefor.e him the instructive oration, de Eegno. (p. 1 — 32, edit. Petav. 
Paris, 1612.) The philosopher was made bishop of Ptolemais, A.D. 410, 
and died about 430. See TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. tom, xii, p. 499. 
654. 6S3 — 085. [Synesius has been honourably mentioned before. 
(VoL ii, p. 381.) Bishop Warhurton’s “no small fool” approves him- 
eelf here- sensible and well-meaning; somewhat too enthusiastic 
perhaps, and too little acquainted -with the world, to he conscious of 
the- true cause which had produced the evils deplored by him. When 
he took reluctantly a position in the church, he discharged con- 
tentedly the duties of his quiet, sequestered diocese, on the skirts of 
the A&can desert, neither imitating the example of his promoter, 
irheophilus, nor seeking for himself any worldly advantages. His 
successful exercise of spiritual authority, to withstand “the little 
tyrant” Andronious, awakens vain regrets, that the weapon of excom- 
munication, capable of being beneficially employed in such a cause, 
should have been so generally -wielded, only for the most arbitrary, 
vindictive, and rapacious purposes. — ^Er-J 
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duced into tlie military sen-ice. The citizens and subjects- 
had purchased an exemption from the indispensable duty 
of defending their country; -which was supported by tlie 
arms of barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia; 
were permitted to disgrace the illustrious dignities of the- 
empire ; their ferocious youth, who disdained the salutary ' 
restraint of laws, were more anxious to acquire the riches;- 
than to imitate the arts of a people, the 'object of their 
contempt and hatred ; and the power of the Goths was the 
Btone of Tantalus,* perpetually suspended over the peace 
and safety of the devoted state. The measures which 
Synesius recommends, are the dictates of a bold and' 
generous patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive tlio : 
courage of his subjects, by the example of manly virtno ; 
to banish luxury from the court and from the camp ; to 
substitute, in the place of the barbarian mercenaries, an 
army of men interested in the defence of .their laws and of 
their property ; to force, in such a moment of public danger, 
the mechanic from his shop, and the philosopher from his 
school: to rouse the indolent citizen from his dream of 
pleasure, and to arm, for the protection of agriculture, tho 
hands of the laborious husbandman. At the head of such 
troops, who might deserve the name, and would display 
the spirit of Homans, he animates the son of. Theodosius 'to., 
encounter a race of barbarians, who were destitute of .any,, 
real courage ; and never to lay down his arms, till he .had, 
chased them far away into the solitudes of Scythia; .or had 
reduced them to the state of ignominious servitude, which' 
the Lacedemonians formerly imposed on the captive Helots-t 
The court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded the 
eloquence, and neglected the advice, of Synesius. , Perhdpa] 
the philosopher, who addresses the emperor of tho-east in 
* Had Synesiua appciirod at Constantinople as a bi.shopi he would 
pro-babljr not have hazarded this allusion to a fable of the heathen 
Tartarus. Jf. Guizot, in his translation of the pa=.--age, has substituted 
Phlegyas, the mythic king of AndreU or of the Lapithaj, for tho more 
nopularly known monarch of Lydia. Both were imagined hy tho 
inventive poets of .antiquity, to be expiating offences .against some god, 
by constant exposure to an impenduig rock. As regards I’hlcgyas, 
however, the fable is so obscure, that neither Virgil, I’ausauias, nor 
Statius mentions this part of his punishment, and it is omitted by 
Baylo in his article. There is no apparent reason for 3L Guizot’s 
departure from the test of Synesius and tho adopted metaphor ol 
- Gibbon. — Eu. i* Synesius de Regno, p. 21 — 26. 
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the language of reason and virtue, which he might have 
used to a Spartan king; had' not condescended to'fonu a 
practicable scheme, consistent with the temper and circum- 
stances of a degenerate age.' Perhaps the pride of-, the 
ministers, whose business was seldom interrupted by reflec- 
tion, might reject as wild and visionary, every, proposal 
which exceeded the measure of their capacity, and deviated 
from the forms and precedents of oiEce. "Wfrile the oration 
of Synesius, and the downfall of -the barbarians, were the 
topics of popular conversation, an edict was published at 
Cohstantinople, which declared the promotion of Alaric to 
the rank of master-general of the eastern lUyricum.-, The 
Eoman provincials, and the allies who had respected the 
faith of treaties, were justly indignant that the ruin of 
Greece and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The 
Gothic conqueror was received as a lavtul magistrate in 
the cities which he had so lately besieged. The fathers, 
whose sons he Had massacred, the husbands, whose wives 
he had violated, were subject to his authority; and the 
success of his rebellion encouraged the ambition of every 
leader of the foreign mercenaries. The use to which 
Alaric applied his new command, distinguishes the firm and 
judicious character of his policy. He issued his orders to 
the four magazines and manmactures of ofiensive .and 
defensive arms,' Hargus, Eatiaria, Haissus, and Thessalonica, 
to provide his troops with an extraordinary supply of 
shields, helmets, swords, and spears: the unhappy pro- 
vincials were compelled to forge the instruments of their 
own destruction; and the barbarians removed the only 
defect which had sometimes disappointed the efforts of 
their courage.* The birth of Alaric, the gloiy of his past, 
exploits, and the confidence in his future designs, insensibly 
united the body of the nation under bis victorious standard; 
and with the unanimous consent of the barbarian chieftains, 

* ' qui fcedera rumpit 

Ditatur : qui serrat, egct : vastator AcMvffi 
Gentis, et Epirum uuper populatu.': inultam 
PrEesidet IlljTico ; jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros ; illis respoasa daturus 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutrop. 1. 2,212. Alaric applauds Ms own policy, (de 
EeiL Getic. 533 — 543) in the use wHch he had made of this lUyiiaa 
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the master-general of "Ulyricum was elevated according to 
ancient custom, on a shield, and solemnly proclaimed king 
of the Visigoths.* Armed with this double power, seated 
on the verge of the two empires, he alternately sold his ■ 
deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius and I£onorius,t 
till he declared and executed his resolution of invading the 
dominions of the west. The provinces of Europe which 
belonged to the eastern , emperor, were already exhausted ; 
those of Asia were inimoessible ; and the strength of Con- 
stantinople had resisted his. attack. But he was tempted 
by the fame, the beauty, the wealth, of Italy, wljich he had 
twice visited ; and he secretly aspired to plant the Gothic 
standard on the walls of Home, and to enrich his army with 
the accnmulated spoils of three hundred triumphs. J 

jurisdiction. * Jomandes, e. 29, p. 651. The Gothic his- 

torian adds, with unusual spirit ; Cuna suis deliberans suasifc suo laboro 
qua^rere regna, quam Aienis per otium subjacere. 

t ^Disoors odiisque anceps civilibus Orbia 

Non sua vis tutata diu, dum foedera fallas 
Ludit, et alternaa perjuria vendidat auls. 

Claudian de Bell Get. 565. 

J Alpibus Italife ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem. 

This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at le.ast by 
Claudian (de Belt Getico, 547), seven years before the event. But as 
it was not accomplished within the term which has been rashly fixed, 
the interpreters escaped through an ambiguous meaniug. [The magni- 
ficence of Borne and weAth of the provinces, were known to the tribes 
tbat clustered round the frontiers of the empire. To make themselves 
masters of these, was the object constantly in view. EepAsed in 
many an earlier attempt, they never lost sight of their prey; and 
when at last effectual resistance coAd no longer be oppo.sed to them, 
the success of the first invaders, conveyed from mouth to mouth, 
through distant lauds, set others in motion to obtain a share of the 
spoil. This is a sober, natural explanation of that mighty rush of 
innumerable hordes, who have been brought on all sides, from the 
frozen mountains of the North and the sandy plains of the East. The 
increase of popAation poured a gradually swelling stream sloivly west- 
ward. To this the Boman barrier had, for nearly four centuries, 
opposed an almost impassable obstruction, through which, when 
broken down, “ the dduge burst with sweepy sway,” and forced a 
passage with accelerated and impetuous speed. Divest history of its 
exaggerating ornaments, we here see plam facts in their simple forms, 
and can understand the’ cause of events, without huntmg for hypo- 
theticA springs amid the rocks of Scandinavia or behind the wall <d 
China.— E d.] 
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The scarcity of facts, and tbe uncertainty of dates, t 
oppose our attempts to describe the circumstances or the 
first invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric. His marchj 
perhaps from Thessalonica, through the warlike and hostile 
country of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps; 
his passage of those mountains, which were stroagly 
guarded by troops and intrenchments ; the siege of Aquileia, 
and the conquest of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, 
appear to have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and slow, the length of' 
the interval would suggest a probable suspicion, that the 
Gothic king retreated towards the banks of the Danube, 
and reinforced his army ^vith fresh swarms of barbarians, 
before he again attempted to penetrate into the heart of 
Italy.'- Since the public and important events escape the 
diligence of the historian, he may amuse himself with con- 
templating, for a moment, the influence of the arms of 
Alaric on . the fortunes of two obscure individuals, a pres- 
byter of Aquileia, and a husbandman of Yerona. The 
learned Kuimus, who was summoned by his enemies to 
appear before a Homan synod, J wisely prefeired the. 


Our best materials are nine hundred and seventy verses of Clau- 
dian, in the poem on the Getic -war, and the beginning of that which , 
celebrates the sixth consulship of Honorius. Zosimiis is totally silent ; 
and we are reduced to such scraps, or rather crumbs, a-s we can pick 
from Orosius and the Chronicles. ' + Notwithstanding the 

gross errors of Jomandes, who confounds the Italian war? of Alaric 
(c. 29), his date of the consulship of StHicho and Aurelian (a-I). 400), is 
firm and respectable. It is certain from Claudian (Tillemont, Hist, des 
Emp: tom. V, p. 804), that the battle of Pollentia was fought a.d. 403 ; 
but we cannot easily fill the intervaL J Tantum Romana urbis 

judicium fugis, ut magis obsidionem barbaricam, quam pacatm urbis 
judicitun veils sustinere. (Jerome, tom. ii,p. 239.) Eufinus understood 
his own danger ; the peaceful city was inflamed by the beldame Mar- 
cella, and the rest of Jerome’s friction. [The ecclesiastical ferment 
of his times often brings Jerome before us, and in no favourable light. 
He excelled most of the fathers in knowledge of heathen literature. 
But his piety forbade him to use it, except when it could be employed 
against an adversary, and then he was tmscrupulous in turning it to 
account. Controversy was the food of his soul, and it nourished in him 
the acrimonious spirit that pervades his’’ writings. Some Protestants 
have spoken of him as he merits, Mosheim say^ : “Jerome’s bittemea 
towards those who differed fro'm him, his eagerness after fame, hia 
choleric and ungovernable temper, his unjust aspersions on good and 
innocent persons, and other defects of character, have disgraced hia 
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tindistinguisTied rage of war. His trees, his oli.contem- 
porary trees,* must bla2e in tbe conflagration of the whole 
country; a detacbment of Gothic cavahy might sweep 
away his cottage and his family; and the .’power of Alaric 
could d^troy this happLuess, which he was not able either 
to taste-'or to bestow. “ Hame (says the poet), encircling 
with terror her gloomy wings, proclaimed the march of the- 
barbarian army, and filled Italy with consternation:” the 
apprehensions of each individual were increased in just 
proportion to the measure of his fortune ; and the most 
timi^ who had already embarked their valuable effects, 
meditated their escape to the island of Sicily, or the African 
coast. The public distress was aggravated by, the fears and 
reproaches of superstition.t Every hour produced some 
horrid tale of strange and portentous accidfents : the Pagans 
deplored the neglect of omens, and the interruption of 
feacrifices: but the Christians stiU. derived some comfort 
from the powerful intercession of the saints and martyrs.l 
The emperor Honorius was distinguished above his sub- 
jects, by the pre-eminence of fear, as weU as of rank. The 
pride and luxury in which he was educated, had not allowed 
him to suspect, that there existed on the earth any power 
presumptuous enough to invade the repose of the successor 
of Augustus. The arts of flattery concealed the impending 
danger, tfll Alaric approached the palace of Milan. But 
when the sound of war had awakened the yotmg emperor, 
instead of flying to arms with the spirit, or even the rash- ■ 
ness of his age, he eagerly listened to those timid coun- 
sellors, who proposed to convey his sacred person, and his 
faithful attendants, to some secure and distant station in, the 
provinces of Gaul. StUicho alone§ had courage and autho- 
* Ingentem meminifc parvo qui germine quercum, 
jEquaavumque videfc consenuisse aemus. 

A neighbouring wood hom with himself he sees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original ; and the 
English poet, who was a good botanist, has concealed the oais under a 
more general expression. + Claudian deBslL Get. 192 — 2S5. 

He may seem prolix : but fear and superstition occupied as large a 
space in the minds of the Italians. J From the passages of 

Paulinus, which Baronius has produced (ArmaL Eccles. A.D. 403, 
Ho. 51), it is manifest, that the general alarm had pervaded all Italy 
as far as Hola in Camparria, where that famous penitent had fixed hia . 
■bode. § Solus erat Stilicho, &c. is the exclusive commen- 
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rityto resist this disgraceful measure, which would have 
abandoned Eome and Italy to -the barbarians; but as tho 
troops of the palace had been lately detached to the Ehletian 
frontier, and as the resource of new levies was slow and 
precarious, the general of the west could only promise, that, 
if the court of Milan would maintain their ground , during 
his absence, he would ’soon return with an army equal to 
the eneoimter of the Gothic king. Without losing a moment 
(while each moment was so important to the public safety), 
Stilicho hastily embarked on the Larian lake, ascended- the 
mountains of ice and snow amidst the severity of an Alpine 
winter, and suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, 
the enemy, who had disturbed the tranquillity of Ehtetia.* 
The barbarians, perhaps some tribes of the Allemanni, res- 
pected the firmness of a chief who stiU assumed the lan- 
guage of command; and the choice which he condescended 
to make,, of a select number of their bravest youth,' was 
considered as a mark of his esteem and favour. The cohorts, 
who were delivered from the neighbouring foe, diligently 
repaired to the imperial standard ; and Stilicho issued his 
orders to the most remote troops of the west, to advance, 
by rapid marches, to the defence of Honorius and of Italy. 
The fortresses of the Ehine were abandoned ; and the safety 
of Gaul was protected only by the faith of the Germans, 
and the ancient terror of the Eoman name. Even tlie 
legion which had been stationed to guard the wall of Britain 

dation -which Claudian hestows (de Bell. Get. 267), -without condeacend- 
ing to except the emperor. How insignificant must Honorius have 
appeared in hi.s own court I * The face of the countrj', and 

the hardiness of Stilicho, .ore' finely described (de Bell. Get. 340— 363), 
[The Lacvr.s Larius of the Eoman.s (Malte Brun, tom. vU, p. G25) i.s now 
the Lago di Como, and tho district in which it lies was part of Gallia 
Cisalpina. The Celtic word Lar, -which denoted an evenly spread surface, 
was probably the origin of the name. Livy (lib. 5, c. 84, 35) and Justin 
(lib. 20, c. 5) mention numerous towns, founded by Gauls, in the north 
of Italy and along the Adriatic, as far as Ancona, where, according to 
Pomponius Mela (lib. 2, c. 4), was the boundary lino between the Latin 
and Gallic nations. Probably it ran along the river JEsis, which there 
falls into the sea, and at the mouth of which stood Camerta, where 
the Gauls sust.ained a defeat from the Homans. (Polybius, 1. 2, c. 19.) 
When modem travellers, therefore, find a Celtic dialect still spoken 
in some villages of Lorahardy, it is very unnecessary for them to 
suppose the peasants tc he descended from some straggling Cinihri, 
who settled there after their dispersion by Marius. — E d.] 
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^ agaiiM tte Caledonians of tlie nortt, hastily recalled •* 
•;' aud a numerous hody of the cavalry of the Alani was pe> 

. Auaded to engage in the service of the emperor, who anxiously 
: expected the return of his general. The prudence and vigour 
of Stiiicho were conspicuous on this occasion, which revealed 
at the same time, the weakness of the falling empire. The 
legions of Eome, which had long since languished in the 
gradual decay of discipline and courage, were ■ extermiaated 
by the G-othi'c and chul wars ; and- it was found impossible, 
without exhausting and exposing the provinces, to assemble, 
an' army for the defence of Italy. 

"When Sthicho seemed to abandpn his sovereign in the 
tinguarded palace of Milan, he had probably calculated the 
term of his absence, the distance of the enemy, and the 
obstacles that might retard their march. He principally 
depended on the rivers of Italy, the. Adige, the Alincius, 
the Pglip, and the Addua; which, in the winter or spring, 
by the fall of rains, or by the melting of the snows, are 
■ commonly swelled into broad and impetuous torrents.f 
But the season happened to be remarkably dry; and the 
Goths could traverse, without impediment, the wide and 
stony beds, whose centre was faintly marked by the course, 
of a shallow stream. The bridge and passage of the Addua 
were secured by a strong detachment of the Gothic ariny ; 
and ad Alaric approached the walls, or rather the suburbs,' 
of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction of seeing the 
emperor of the Homans fly before him. Honorius, accom- ‘ 
panied by a feeble train of statesmen- and eunuchs, hastily 
retreated towards the Alps, with a design of securing h^ 
person in the city of Arles, which had often been the royal 

* Tenifc et estremk legio prstenta Britanma 
Quk Scoto dafc feena trucL 

De BeU. Get. 416. 

Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh or Newcastle, to Milan, 
must have required a longer space of time than Claudian seems trilling 
to allow for the duration of the.Gothic war. 

• •}■ Every traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see Fonte- 
nelle, tom. v, p. 279), which is often tormented by the capricious and 
irregular abundance- of waters. The Austrians, before Genoa,, were 
encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera. “ Me sarebbe (says Mma- 
tori) mai passato per mente a que’ buoni Allemanni, che quel picciolo 
torrente potesse, per ctsi dire, in un instante cangiarsi in un terribil 
gigante.” (AnnaL d'ltalia, tom. svi, p. 443. ' Milan, 1753, Svo. edit.) 
[Gibbon has been somewhat irregular in his nomenclature of theaa 
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posed tBe' indignity of a capitulation, tlie imperial captive 
■was suddenly relieved by the- fame, tbe approach, and at 
length thu presence, of the hero, -whom he had so loBg 
expected.' At the. head of a chosen and in'brepid vanmiard, 
Stuicho swam the stream of the Addua, to gain the tuna 
which he must have lost in the attack of the bridge;. the 
passage of the Po was an enterprise of much less . hazatd 
and difficulty ; and the successful action, in which he cut , 
his way through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, 
re-vived the hopes, and vindicated the honour, of Eome. 
Instead of grasping the* fruit of his victory, the barbarian 
was gradually invested, on every side, by the troops of the 
west, "who successively issued through all the passes of the 
Alps ; his quarters were straitened ; his convoys were inter- 
cepted ; and the vigilance of the Eomans prepared, to form ' 
a chain of fortifications, and to besiege the lines of the 
besiegers. A military council was assembled of the long- 
haired chiefs of the Gothic nation; of aged warriors, whose 
bodies were wrapped in furs, and whose stem countenances ■ 
were marked •with honourable wounds. They weighed the 
glory of persisting in their attempt against the advantage of 
securing their plunder ; and they recommended the prudent ' " 
measure of a seasonable retreat. In this important debate 
Alaric displayed the spirit of the conqueror of Eqme ; and •' 
after he had reminded his countrymen of their acliievements 
and of their designs, he concluded his animating speech by 
the solemn and positive assurance, that he was resolved to 
find in Italy either a kingdom, or a grave.* . . 

The loose discipline of the barbarians always exposed 
them to the danger of surprise ; but instead of choosing the 
dissolute hours of riot and intemperance, Stilicho resolved 
to attack the Christian Goths, whilst they were devoutly, 
employed in celebrating the festival of Easter.f The ese- . 
cution of the stratagem, or, as it was termed by the clergy, 

* Hanc ego vel -victor regno, vel morte tenebo 
Tictus, humum 

The speeches (de Belt Get. 479 — 549) of the Gothic Nestor and Achillea 
are strong, characteristic, adapted to the ch-cumstances, and possibly 
not less genuine than tho.se of Livy. + Orosius (lib. 7, c. 37) 

is shocked at the impiety of the Romans, -vrho attacked, on Easter 
Sunday, such pious Christians. Yet, at the same time, public prayers 
■were offered at the shrine of St. Thoma.s of Edessa, for the destruction 
of the Arian robber. See Tillemont (Hist, les Ercp. tom. v, p. 529), 
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iewels and patrician handmaids* was reduced to implore - 
the mercy of the insulting foe ; and many thousand- 
prisoners, released from the Grothic chains, dispersed 
through the provinces of Italy the praises of their heroic 
deliverer. The triumph of Stilichof "n-as compared by the 
poet, and perhaps by the public, to that of Marius; who, 
in. the same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed 
another, anny of northern barbarians.' The huge bones, 
and -the empty helmets of the Cimbri and of the -Groths, 
would easily be confounded by succeeding generations ; 
and posterity might erect a common trophy to the memory 
of the two most illustrious generals, who had vanquished, 
on' the same memorable ground, the 'two most formidable 
enemies of Eome.J 

. The eloquence of Claudian§ has celebrated, -with lavish ' 
applause, 'the victory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious 
days in the life of Ins patron; but his .reluctant and partial 
muse bestows more genuine praise on the character of the 
Gothic king. His name is indeed branded -with . the 
reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, to which the 
conquerors of every age are so justly entitled; but the 
poet of Stilicho is compelled to acknowledge that Alaric 
possessed the invincible temper of mind which rises superior 
to every misfortune, and derives new resources from adver- 
sity. After the total defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or 
rather -withdrew from the field of battle, with the greatest 
part of his cavalry entire and imbroken. "W^ithout wasting 

* Demens Ausonidum gemmata monilia matram, 

Eomanasque alta famulas cervice petebat. ' ■ , 

De Belt Get. 627. 

t Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580 — SiT) and Prudentius (in Symmacli. 
lib. 2, 694 — ^719) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Eoman 'victory of 
-Pollentia. They are poetical and party writers ; yet some credit is 
due to the most suspicious witnesses, who are checked by the recent 
notoriety of tacts. t Claudian’s peroration is strong and 

elegant; but the identity of the Gimbiic and Gothic fields must be 
understood (like Tirgil’s PhUippi, Georgicl, 490),according to the loose 
geography of a poet. Vercellse and Pollentia are sixty miles from each 
other ; and the latitude is stUl greater, if the Cimbri were defeated in 
the wide, and barren plain of Verona. (Mafiiei, Verona Elustrata, p. 1, 
54—62.) § Claudian and Prudentius must be strictly 

examined, to reduce the figures and extort the historic sense of those 
poets. , • . . 
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through the territories of those German tribes, -vrhose alliaere 
Tvould restore his exhausted strength, to invade, on the side 
of the' Ehine, the wealthy and unsuspecting provinces of 
Gaul. Ignorant of the treason which had already betrayed 
his hold and judicious enterprise, he advanced towards the 
passes of the mountains, already possessed hy the imperial 
troops ; where he was exposed, almost at the same instant, 
to a ' general attack in the front, on his flanks, and in the 
rear.'' In this bloody action, at a small* distance from the 
walls of Yerona, the loss of the Goths was not less heavy 
than that which they had sustained in the defeat of Pol- 
lentia : and their valiant king, who escaped by the swift- 
ness of his horse, must either have been slain or made 
prisoner', if the hasty rashness of the Ala ni had not dis- 
appointed the measures of the Eoman general. Alaric 
secured the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks; and 
prepared himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain 
a siege against the superior numbers of the enemy, who 
invested him on all sides. But he could not oppose the 
destructive progress of hunger and disease ; nor was it 
possible for him to check the continual desertion of his 
impatient and capricious barbarians. In this extremity, he 
still found resources in his own courage, or in the modera- 
tion of his adversary ; and the retreat of the Gothic king 
was considered as the deliverance of Italy.* Yet the 
people, and even the clergy, incapable of forming any 
rational judgment of the business of peace and war, pre- 
sumed to arraign the policy of Stilicho, who so often yah- 
quished, so often .surrounded, and so often dismissed, the 
implacable enemy of the republic. The first moment of 
the public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the 
second is dfiigently occupied by envy and calumny .f 

The citizens of ■■Rome had been astonished by the approach 
of Alaric ; and the diligence with which' they laboured to 
restore the -walls of the capital, confessed tlieir own fears, 
and the decline of the empire. After the retreat of the 
barbarians, Honorius was directed to accept the dutiful 
inritation of the senate, and to celebrate, in the imperial 

■* The Getic -war and the sixth con.sulship of Honoriiis, ohscnrely 
connect tlie events of Alaric’s retreat and losses. 

f Taceo de Alarico . . . sspe yicto, sEepe conclu.=o, seniperqua 
dimisso. Orosius, lib. 7, c. 37, p. 367. Claudian (6 Cons. Hon. 320' 
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courtesy of Honorius in the public games, -which -were 
celebrated on that occasion with a magnificence not im- 
worthy- of the spectator. As soon as the appointed number 
pf chariot-races was concluded, the decoration.of the circus 
was suddenly. changed; the hunting of wild beasts afibrded 
a various. and splendid entertainment; and the chase was 
succeeded- . by a military dance, which seems, in the lively 
description of Glaudian, to present the image of a modem 
tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman combats' of 
gladiators* polluted, for the last time, the amphitheatre of 
Borne. The first Christian emperor may claim the honour 
of -the first edict, which condemned the art and amusement 
of shedding human blood ;t hut this benevolent law ex- 
pressed the -wishes of the prince, -without reforming an 
inveterate abuse, which degraded a civilized nation below , 
the condition of savage cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps 
several thousand, -victims were annually slaughtered in the 
great cities of the empire ; and the month of December, 
more peculiarly devoted to the combats of gladiators, 
stfil exhibited, to the eyes of the Eoman people, a grateful 
spectacle of blood and cruelly. Amidst the general joy of 
the victory of PoUentia, a Christian poet exhorted the 
emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the horrid custom 
which had so long resisted the voice of humanity and 
religion. J The pathetic representations of Prudentius were 
less effectual than the generous boldness of Telemacbus, an 
Asiatic monk, whose death was more useful to . mankind 
than his life.§ The Eomans were provoked by the inter- 
ruption of their pleasures; and the rash monk, -whp had 
descended into the arena, to .separate the gladiators, was 

. * On the curious though horrid subject of the gladiators, consult the 
two boots of the Saturnalia of Lipsius, who, as an antiquarian, is in- 
clined to excuse the practice of anriguify. (Tom, iii, P- 483 — 545.) 

. •{• Cod. Theodos. lib. 15, tit. 12, leg. 1. The commentary of Godefidy 
affords lai^e materials (tom. v, p. 396) for the history of gladiators. 

., J See the peroration of Prudentius (in Symmach. lib. 2, 1121 — ^113p, 
who had doubtless read the eloquent invective of Lactantius. (Divin, 
Institut. lib. 6: c. 20.) The Chrmtian apologists have not spar^ these 
bloody games, which were introduced in the religious festivals^ 
Paganism. § Theodoret, lib. 5. c. 26. T wish to believe the 

story of St. Telemachus. Tet no church' h.a3 been dedicated, no altar 
has been erected, to the only monk who died a martyr in the cause of 
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overwhelmed under a shower of stones. But the madness 
of the people soon subsided; they respected the memor}'- 
of Telemachus, who had deserved the honours of martyr- 
dom ; and they submitted, without a mimmur, to the laws 
of Honorius, which abolished for ever the human sacrifices' 
of the amphitheatre. The citizens, who adhered to the 
manners of their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate, that 
the last remains of a martial spirit were preserved in this 
school of fortitude, which accustomed the Eomans to the 
sight of blood, and to the contempt of death : a vain and 
cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by the valour of ancient 
Greece, and of modem Europe.* 

The recent danger to which the person of the emperor 
had been exposed in the defenceless palace of Milan, urged 
him to seek a retreat in some inaccessible fortress of Italy, 
where he might securely remain, while the open country 
was covered by a deluge of barbarians. On the coast of 
the Hadriatie, about ten or twelve miles from tho most 
southern of the seven mouths of the Po, the Thessalians! 
had founded the ancient colony of EAVI:^*^'A,t which they 
afterwards resigned to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, 
who had obsen'ed the opportunity of the place, prepared, 

humanity. * Crudele gladiatorum Bpectacuhim et iuhu- 

manum nonnullis videri solet, et haud sdo an ita sit, ut nunc fit. 
(Cicero Tueculan. 2, 17.) -He faintly censures the aliise and warmly 
defends the use, of these sports ; oculis nulla poterat esse fortior contra 
dolorem et mortem disciplina. Seneca (epist. 7) shews the feelings of 
a man. [The vanity of the prejudice is no less seen in the fact, that 
the courage had long departed, while the custom which wa^ said to 
cherish it was still maintained. There is no darker blot on the cha- 
racter of tho Homan people, than this fondness forgladiatorial combats.' 
Instead of inspiring fortitude and valour, it taught them ferocity and, 
murder. While the Greeks were more heroically brave they were also 
less vengefully cruel ; in their domestic revolutions, no “cnscs conditi" 
■were dra'wn forth hy ascendant factions, to perpetrate relentless car- 
nage. The reforming influence of Christianity is little maiiifc:,tod here.' 
In four hundred years it had not been able to repress this horrid barba-' 
rity. Yet in that period its teachers erected a fabric of dominion, which 
demanded far greater labour and a more earnest application- Had 
they been as intent on subdmng bad passions, as they -were on sub- 
jugating manly intellect, priests would have imbued their discipk-s 
with abhorrence of the bloody practice, and bishops would havo 
«s,torted from emperors its earlier abrogation. — ^E d.] 

+ This account of llavenna is drawn from Strabo (lib. 5, p. 327) 
Pliny (3, 20), Stephen of Byzantium, (sub voce 'PdlStvva, p. 651, 
edition Berkel.) Claudkn (in 6 Cons. Honor. 494, &a), Sidoniin, 
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at tlie’ distance of tiree miles fromtlie old, tomi, a capacioTw 
.liarbnur, for the reception of two hundred and fifty ships of 
;war. This naval establishment, which included the arsenals 
and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and the houses 
■of the artificers, derived its origin and name from the 
permanent station of the Eoman fleet; the intermediate 
space was soon flUed with buildings and inhabitants, and the 
three extensive and populous quarters of Eavenna gradually 
contributed to form, one of the most important , cities of 
Italy. The principal canal of Augustus poured a copious 
stream of the waters of the Po through the midst of the 
city, to the entrance of the harbour ; the same waters were 
.introduced into the profound ditches that encompassed the 
walls; they were distributed by a thousand subordinate 
canals, into every part of the city, which they dirided 
into a variety of small islands; the communication was 
maintained only by the use of boats and .bridges ; and 
the houses of Eavenna, whose appearance may be compared 
■to that of Venice, were raised on the foundation of wooden , 
piles. The adjacent country, to the distance of many miles, 
was a deep and impassable morass ; and the artificial cause- 
way, which' connected Eavenna with the continent, might 
be easily guarded, or destroyed, on the approach of a hostile 
army. These morasses were interspersed, however, with 
vineyards; and though the soil was exhausted by’ four or 
five crops, the town enjoyed a more plentiful supply, of 
wine than of fresh water.* The air, instead of receiving 
the sickly and almost peslalential exhalations of low and' 
marshy grounds, was distinguished, like the neighhourhood . 
of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure and salubrioim; and 
. this singular advantage was ascribed to the regular tides 
of the Hadriatic, which swept the canals, interrupted the 
•unwholesome stagnation of the waters, and floated, every • 
day, the vessels of the adjacent countiy into the heart of 
Eavenna. The gradual retreat of the sea has left the modem 

Apollinaiis (lib. 1. epist. 5, -8), Jomandes (de Eeb. Get a 29), 
copitiB.(de BelL Gothic, lib. 1, a 1, p. 309. edit. Louvre), and Cluverins 
(ItaL Autiq. tom. i, p. 301 — 307). Yet I still want a local antiquarian, 
and a good topographical map. * Martial (epigram 3, 56, 57) 

plays on the trick of the knave, who had sold him wine instead of 
water ; hut he seriously declares that a cistern at Eavenna is mow 
valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius complains that the town tf 
destitute of fountains and aqueducts ; and ran k s the want of £r«h 
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.31e fears of Honorins Trere not "svithout foundation, no? 

' -were his precautions -vritliout effect. "WTiile Italy rejoiced 
"in her deliverance ffom the Goths, a furious, tempest vras 
excited among the nations of Germany, who yielded to the 
irresistible impulse that appears to have been gradually 
communicated from the' eastern extremity of the continent 
of Asia. •, The Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted 
,by the. learned industry of the present age, may be usefully 
applied to reveal the secret and remote causes ‘of the fall of 
the Eoman empire. The extensive territory to the north 
of the great wall, was possessed, after the flight of the 
Huns, by the victorious Siempi; who were sometimes 
broken into independent tribes, and sometimes reunited 
under a supreme chief; 'till at length, siyling themselves 
lopa, or masters of the earth, they acquired a more solid 
consistence, and a more formidable power. The Topa soon 
compelled the pastoral nations of the eastern desert to 
acknowledge the superiority of their arms ; they invaded 
China in a period of weakness and intestine discord ; and 
these fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of 
the vanquished people, founded an imperial dynasty, which 
reigned near one hundred and sixty years over the northern 
provinces of the monarchy. Some generations before they 
ascended the throne of China, one of the Topa princes had 
enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the name of hldko, 
renowned for his valour ; but who was tempted by the fear 
of punishment, to desert his standard, and to range the 
desert at the head of a hundred followers. This gang of 
robbers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numerous 
people distinguished by the appellation , of Gemgenj and 
their hereditary chieftains, the posterity of Moko the slave, 
assumed their rank among the Scythian monarchs. The 
youth of Toulun, the greatest of his descendants, was exer- 
cised by those misfortunes. which are the school of heroes. 
He bravely struggled with adversity, broke the imperious 
yoke of the Topa, and became the legislator of his nation, 
and the conqueror of Tartary- His troops were distributed 
into regular bands of a hundred and- of a thousand men; 
cowards were stoned to death ; the most splendid honours 
were proposed as the reward of valour ; and Toulun, who 

Eedentary at Constantinople and Eavenna. -See Godefroy’s Chronologf 
of tbe Larrs, tom. i, p. 148, &e. 
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the resolution of ahandoning, to the fugitives of Sarmatia 
their Tvoods and morasses; or at least of discharging their 
superfluous niunbers on the proraces of the Eoman empire.* 
Ahont four years after the victorious Toulun had assumed 
the title of Xhan of the Grequgen, another barbarian, the 
haughty Khadagast, or Eadagaisus,t marched from the 

nevertlieless sometimes be extracted. — ^En.] * Zosimtis (L 5, 

p. 331) uses the general description of the nations beydnd the Danube 
and the Rhine. Their situation, and consequently theu- names, are 
manifestly shewn, even in the various epithets which each ancient ' 
writer may have casually added. + The name of Rhadagast 

was that of a local deity of the Obotrites (in Mecklenburgh). A hero 
might naturally assume the appeRation of his tutelar god ; but it is not 
probable that the harharians should worship an unsuccessful hera 
(See Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, 8, 14.) [It is not likely that even 
in those days a barharian hero should have assumed the name of a 
deity, or have been himself deified ; nor is it likely, that a tribe so 
remote and unknown as the Obotrites, even if they then existed, wldch 
7S doubtful, sent forth an invader of Italy. They never appear in his; 
toiy till four hundred years later, when they are mentioned for the 
first time by Eginhard. (Yit. et Ge.st. Car. Mag. c. 15.) Latin chroni- 
clers name them Abotriten or Ahodriten, and Adam of Bremen gives 
a fuU account of the wars in which they were engaged, from the dairs 
of Charlemagne till the beginning of (he thirteenth century, when 
their name was finaRy extinguished, about a hundred years' before 
that writer’s time. His history is carefuRy epitomized in the 
ARgemeine EncyclopSdie (sec, 3, ler TheR), compiled by the Halle ■ 
professors, Ersch and Gruber. Between the god of these people 
and the chieftain Radagaisus there was no connection whatever. If 
Gibbon had Uved a few years later he would have drawn information 
from better sources than Mascou’s History. Shortly hefoi-e he 
wrote, a Llecklenhurg divine, named Masch, published and dedicated 
to our queen Charlotte, a princess of his land, his Mythological Anti- 
quities of the Obotrites (Gottesdiensthchen Alterthiimer der Obo- 
triteri). An artist named Wogen xRustrated the book by engravings of 
Borne relics then recently dug up there, on what was supposed to he the 
site of the ancient temple of Rhethra. Among these a rude idol, on 
which the name of Radagast is carved, appears to have been the prin- 
cipal' object of devotion. But the writer disclaims {p. 52) aR idea of 
.confounding with this deity the historical Radagaisus. The latter was 
evidently no more than a common leader of a promiscuous predatory 
band, and his name ‘probably Radagast, formed by uniting two words, 
which frequently occur in the next ages variously combined. Of these 
the first is decidedly the Gothic Mada, to counsel or advise. The 
second seems to have been nearly alRed with the first form of Gei^t 
or spirit. The reader who connects Adelung's observations on tto 
word (Worterhuch, 2, p. 508) with those on gar, gdhren, and gahst (ib. 
pp. 385, 407, 421) will probably be satisfied that Radagast was a plam 
Gothic name, appropriate for a chieftain, and meaning a counsd-agitaioTx 
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a .yast and dreary solitude ; . till tte. liumaii species -was 
rented - by tbe powers of generation, and the vacancy was 
SUed 'by the influx of new inhabitants. The nations who 
now usurp an extent of land, which they are unable to 
cultivate, .would soon be assisted by the industrious poverty 
of their neighbours, if the govemnient of Europe did not 
protect the claims of dominion and property. • , 

The correspondence of nations was, in tliat age, so imper- 
fect and precarious, that the revolutions of the north might 
escape the knowledge of the court of Eavenna, till the dark 
cloud, which was collected along the, coast of the Baltic, 
burst in thunder upon the banks of the Upper Danube. 
The emperor of the west, if his ministers disturbed his 
amusements by the news of the impending danger, was- 
satisfied with being the occasion and the spectator of the 
war.* The safety of Eome was intrusted to the counsels 
and the sword of Stilicho; but such was the feeble and 
exhausted state of the empire, that it was impossible to 
restore the fortifications of the Danube, or to prevent, by a 
vigorous efibrt, the invasion of the Germans.f The hopes 


forth neither the Cimbri and Teutones, to be successfally encountered 
by Marius (see Schlbzer’s Mordische Geschichte, p. 166), nor the fol- 
lowers of Eadagast to be routed by Stilicho. The former, ' as already 
shewn, were two Celtic and Gothic . leagues of tribes, that had been 
interrupted in their westward course by the arms of the Eoman 
republic, and coalesced to force a passage or obtain settlements in new 
lands. The second hostile array was composed of bauds whom we 
have seen for ages hovering along the line of demarcation that kept 
them out of the empire, at some periods striving to burst through, at 
others battling among themselves. Schmidt (Geschichte derDeutschen, 
ler Band. p. 150) says, that the army of Eadagaisus, dr Eadagast, was 
chiefly collected between the Efaine and Danube. All these, allured 
by the hope of acquiring such booly as Alaric’s forces, notwithstanding 
their reverses, bore away with them, united in a vigorous , effort to 
obtain tbe prize. On each occasion, we shall find, that within a' reason- 
able distance of tbe assailed pointe, hosts sufficient for the purpose 
could be gathered; and this view accords with prior and posterior facts, 
by which intermediate doubts and marvels are always best explain^ 
— Ed.J 

* Cujus agendi 

Spectator vel causa fuL 

, Claudian, 6 Cons. Hon. 439. 

is the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of the Gothic war, 
■which he had seen somewhat nearer. , + Zosimus (lib. 5, 

p, 331) transports tbe war and -the victory of Stilicho, beyond the 
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by Eadagaisns, is one of tbe earliest events in tbe liistorv- 
of "that celebrated republic; Vhose firmness cliecbed and' 

- delayed tbe unskilful fury of tbe barbarians. Tbe senate 
. and people trembled at their approach Tvitbin a hundred 
and eighty miles of Eome; and anxiously compared the 
danger Tvhich they bad escaped, ^tb the new perils to, 
which theywere exposed. Alaric was a Christian and a 
soldier, the leader of a disciplined army; who undemtood 
^ the laws of war, who respected the sanctity of treaties, and 
who had familiarly conversed with the subjects of the. 
empire in the same camps, and the same churches. The 
savage Eadagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the 
religion, and even the language of the civilized nations oi. 
the south. The fierceness of his temper was exasperated 
• by cruel superstition ; and it was universally believed, that 
he had bound himself, by a solemn vow, to reduce the city 
into a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the most 
iUustrions of the Eoman senators on the altars . of those 
gods who were appeased by human blood. The public 
danger, which should have reconciled all domestic animosi- 
ties, displayed the incurable madness of religious faction; 
The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury respected, 
in the implacable enemy of Eome, the character of a devout 
Pagan ; loudly declared, that they were more apprehensive 
of the sacrifices, than of the arms of Eadagaisus; and 
secretly rejoiced in the calamities of their country, which 
. condemned the faith of their Christian adversaries.* 

Horence was reduced to the last extremity; and the 
fainting courage of the citizens was supported only by the 
authority of St. Ambrose; who had communicated, in a 
dream, the promise of a speedy deliverance.t On a sudden, 

name oi a JiouritMng city. See Clnver, ItaL Antiq. tom. i, p. 50(, &c. 
[Kiebukr (Lectures, voL ii, p. 385) infers from an old reading in Ciceroy 
Third Oration against CatUine (6, 14), that Horentia was one of Syllaa 
military colonies. Frontinus (De Colon, p. 112) is the authority for its 
•foundation by the triumvirs (Lege Julia). — E d.] 

* Tet the Jupiter of Eadagaisus, who worshipped Thor and "Woden, 
was very different from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The accom- 
modating temper of Polytheism might unite those various and_ remote 
deities; but the genuine Eomans abhorred the human sacrifices of 
Gaul and Germany. . + Panlinus (in "Fit. Ambros. c._ 50) relates 

this story, which he received from the mouth of Pansophia heiyelf, » 
religious m.atron of Florence. Tet the ai-chbishop soon ceased to tahe 
an active part in the business of the world, and never hecame ■ 

, / - I 
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the indust^.tliaii'from- the valour of their ancestors; and 
if the servile and laborious -n-ork offended the pride of the 
soldiers, Tuscan j could supply many thousand peasants, 
•who would labour, though perhaps they would not fight, 
for the s'alvation of their native country. The imprisoned 
multitude of horses and men,* was gradually destroyed by 
famine, rather than by the sword; but the Eoinans -were 
exposed, during the progress of such an extensive work, to 
the frequent attacks of an impatient enemy. The despair 
of the hungry barbarians would precipitate them against 
the fortifications of Stilicho ; the general might sometimes 
indulge the ardour of his brave- auxiliaries, who eagerly 
pressed to assault the camp of the Germans; and these 
various incidents might produce the sharp and . bloody 
conflicts which dignify the narrative of Zosimus, and the 
•Ghronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus.t A -seasonable 
supply of men and provisions had been introduced into the 
walls of Plorence ; and the famished -host of Eadagaisus 
was in its turn besieged. The proud monarch of so many 
warlike nations, after the loss of his bravest wariiors, was 
reduced to confide either in the faith of a capitulation, or 
in the clemency of Stilicho.| But the death of the royal 
captive, who was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the 
triumph of Borne and of Christianity; and the short delay • 
of his execution was sufficient to brand the conqueror with 
the guilt of cool and deliberate cruelty.§ The famished 
Germans, who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were sold 
as slaves, at the contemptible price of as many single pieces 
of gold; but the difierence of food and climate swept away 

Yet the simplicity of truth (Csesar, de BeU. Civ. 3. 44) is far greater 
than the amplifications of Lucan. (PharsaL L 6, 29 — 63.) 

* The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, “ In arido et aspero mentis 
jugo;” Tin unum ac parvum verticem are not very suitable to the 
encampment of a great army. But Fresulm, only three miles -from 
. Florence, might afford space for the head-quarters of Kadagais'as, and 
■would he comprehended within the circuit of the Roman lines. 

• + See Zosimus, L 5, p. 331, and the Chronicles of Prosper and 

. nlarcellinus. J Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. ISO) uses 

an expression {—nouTjraipicaro), -which would denote a strict and 
friendly alliance, and render Stilicho stfil more criminaL The 
paulisper detentus, deinde interfectus, of Orosius, is sufficiently, odious. 

§ Orosius, piously inham?.n, sacrifices the king and people, Agag , 
and the Amalekites, -without a s^-mptom of compassion. The bloody 
actor is less detestable than the cool, unfeeling historian. 
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acquired, from the junction of some Pannonian deserters, 
the knowledge of the country, and of tke roads ; and the 
inrasion of G-aul, which. Alaiic had designed, was executed 
by the remains of the great army of Eadagaisus.* 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the 
tribes of Germany, who inhabited the banks , of the Ehine, 
their hopes were disappointed. The AEemanni preserved a 
state of. inactive neutrality ; and the Pranks distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the empire. In the 
rapid progress down the Ehine, which was the first act of 
the administration of Stilicho, he had applied himself with 
peculiar attention to secure the alliance of the warhke 
Pranks, and to remove the irreconcilable enemies of peace 
and of the republic. Marcomir, one of their kings, was pub- 
licly convicted, before the tribunal of the Eoman magistrate, 
of violating the faith of treaties. He was sentenced to a 
mild but distant exile, in the province of Tuscany; and 
this degradation of the regal dignity was so far from exciting 
the resentment of his subjects, that they punished with 
death the turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his 
brother ; . and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the princes 
who were established on the throne by the choice of Stdicho.f 
When the limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken by the 
northern emigration, the Pranks bravely encountered the 
single force of the Vandals ; who regardless of the lessons 
of advendiy, had again separated their troops from the 

■* The count de Buat is satisfied that the Germans who invaded 
Gaul, were the two-thirds that yet remained of the army of Eadagaisus. 
See the B istoire Ancienne des Peuples de I’Europe (tom. vii, p. S7 — 
121, Paris, 1772), an elaborate wort, which I had not the advantage of 
perusing tni the year 1777. As early as 1771, 1 find the same idea 
expressed in a rough draught of the present History. . I have since 
xibserved a simUar intimation in Jla-scou. (8. 15.) Such agreement, 
.withontahutual commimication, may add some weight to our common 
eentiment. 

• ‘ Provincia missos 

ExpeUet citius fasces, quam Franoia reges 
' '‘.'.'P.' ■' = - ' ■ Quos dederis. 

^Claddian (1 Cons. StU. L 1. 235, &a) is clear and satisfactory. TheK 
’kings 'of Finnce are unknown to Gregory of Tours; -but the author of 
'the'Ge'sta Francorum rhentions both Sunno and Marcomir, and names 
• *thb latter as the father of Pharamond. (in tom.- ii, p. 543.) He seerui 
Jtd, irate from good materials, which he did not imderstand 
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side was situated the territory of the Eomans.* This 
scene of peace and plenty was suddenly changed into a 
• desert ; and the prospect of the smoking ruins could alone' 
distinguish the solitude of nature from the desolation of 
man. The flourishing ciiy of hfentz was surprised and 
destroyed ; and many thousand Christians were inhumanly 
massacred in the church. Worms perished after a long 
and obstinate siege ; Strasburg, Spires, Eheims, Toumay, 
Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel oppression of the 
German yoke ; and the consuming flames of war spread 
from the banks of the Ehine over the greatest part of the 
seventeen provinces of Gaul. That- rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the P^menees, 
was delivered to the barbarians, who drove before thein, in 
a promiscuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and the 
■virgin, laden with the spoils of their houses and altars.f 
The ecclesiastics, to whom we are indebted for this vague 
description of the public calamities, embraced the oppor- 
tunity of exhorting the Christians to repent of the sins 
which had provoked the Divine Justice, and to renounce 
the perishable goods of a 'wretched and deceitful world. 
But as the Pelagian controversy,! which attempts to sound 


■ * Geminasque viator 

Cum videat ripas, quae sit Eomana requirat. 

[Claudian has here home valuable testimony to an important fact. 
The Gothic tribes did conform to the example of civilization vvliich 
they saw before 'them. Yet when they afterwards established them- 
selves in the conquered provinces of the Empire, they are said to have 
destroyed not only the monuments of art but even every type of 
civilization. This is incredible. IvTatures so disposed to improve, 
can neither have crushed the means of improvement that came 
into their power, nor have disdained the proper use of them. — ^En.] 
f Jerome, tom. i, p. 93. See irf the first volume of the Historians 
of France, p. 777. 782, the proper extracts from the Carmen de Pro- 
videntia Divinfi, and Salvian. The anonymous poet was himself a 
captive, with his bishop and- fellow-citizens. 

J The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated A.D. 405, was 
^condemned, in the space of ten years, at Rome and Carthage. St. 
'lA-Ugustin fought and conquered: but the Greek church was favour- 
able to his adversaries; and (what is singular enough) the people did 
not take any part in a dispute which they could not understand. 
[The author of the Pelagian heresy is said to have been a native of 
Wales, whose name was Morgan, meaning “ bom near the sea,^ 
which was converted into the Greek Pelagios. Although he irn- 
tated the haughtiest fathers of the church by denying the innate 
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be distant from tlie frontier? Perhaps tT\'elve, hut they 

■ will he days ofhafile.*' Sncli -^ras the gallant answer which • 

■ clieclred the arrogance of that ambitious prince. The sub- 
jects of Honorins, and those of Prancis I., were animated 
by a Tery different spirit; and in less than two yearn, the 
divided troops of the savages of ^e Baltic, whose numbers, 
were they fairly stated, would appear contemptible, ad- 
vanced without a combat to the foot of the Pyrenean 
mountains.t 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance 
of Stilicho had successfully guarded the remote island of 
Britain from her incessant enemies of the ocean, the moun- 
tains. and the Irish eoast.J But those restless barbarians 
could not neglect the fair opportunity of the Grothic war, 

* See the Mdmoires de Guillaume du Bellay, L 6. In French, 
the original reproof is less obvious and more pointed, from the 
double sense of the word journSe, which alike signifies a day’s 
travel or a battle. - •}• “ Savages of the Baltic” are 

here again superfluous. The vicinity of the Ehine could supply 
adequate troops of adventurers for the occasion; and these would 
never have allowed distant strangers to snatch the booty which 
they had so long been coveting. In the flicility with which their 
■undisciplined bands over-ran and conquered Gaul, unresisted by the 
“ hardy and robust youth ” of that country, we have another illustra- 
tion of the cause to which alone the fall of the -Iloman empire can 
justly be ascribed. “We have here no worn-out decrepit community, 
but society in its very prime, submitting to a conqueror -without a 
struggle. Such things can only be when the inward man is dethroned, 
when mind is fettered, and can neither boldly expand nor freely ope- 
rate — then the supine dolt refuses to defend his hearth, and awaits, 
•with, folded arms, the manacles of the enslaver, or the sword of the 
assassin. — ^E d. J Claudian. (1 Cons. Stil. L 2. 250.) It is 

supposed, that the Scots of Ireland invaded, by sea, the whole western 
coast of Britain : and some slight credit may be given even to FTen- 
pius and the' Irish traditions. (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i, p. 169. 
Whitaker’s Genuine History of the Britons, p. 199.) The sixty-sis 
lives of St. Patrick, which were extant in -the ninth century, must 
have contained as many thousand lies ; yet we may believe, that in 
one of these Irish inroads, the future apostle was led away captive. 
(Usher, Antiquit Eccles. Britann. p. 431, and Tillemont, Mem. 
Ecdes. tom. xvi, p. 456, 782, &;c). [Ancient poets only indicate 
opinions that prevailed in their days, and sketch some general outline 
of facts. Unadorned incident and precise information must be dratya 
from collateral sources to correct or complete the picture.. The 
passage here quoted from Claudian has afforded opportunities for 
oirr chroniclers and antiquaries to celebrate' the merits of Stilicho 
Es the last Eoman protector of Britain. It does not appear that 
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first \rIioin they placed on the throne, as the lawful emperor 
of Britain and of the west. They violated, ,hy the hastv 
murder of Marcus, the oath' of fidelity which they had 
imposed on themselves; and iheir disapprobation of his 
manners may seem to inscribe an bonourable epitaph on 
•liis tomb. Gratian was the next whom they adorned with 
the diadem and the purple ; and, at the end of four months, . 
Gratian experienced the fate of bis predecessor. The 
memory of the great Constantine, whom the British legions 
had given to the church and to the empire, suggested the 
singular motive of their third choice. They discovered in 
the ranks a private soldier of the name of Constantine, and 
their impetuous levity had abeady seated him on the 
throne, before they perceived his incapacity to sustain the 
weight of the glorious appellation.* Tet the authority of 
Constantine was less precarious, and his government was 
more successful, than the transient reigns of Marcus and of 
Gratian. The danger of leaving his inactive troops in 
those camps which had been tivice pollnted with blood and 
sedition, urged him to attempt the reduction of the western 
provinces. He landed at Boulogne with an inconsiderable , 
force ; and after he had reposed lumself some days, he sum- 
moned the cities of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of 
the barbarians, to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 
They obeyed the summons without reluctance. The 
neglect of the court of Kavenna had "absolved -a deserted 
people from the duty of allegiance ; their actual ^distress 
encouraged them to accept any circumstances of change, 
without apprehension, and, perhaps, with some degree of 
hope ; and they might flatter themselves, that the troops, 
the authority, and even the name, of a Eoman emperor, 
who fixed his residence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy 
nountry from the rage of the barbarians. The first sup- 
cesses of Constantine against the detached parties pf the 
Germans, were magnified b}*^ the voice of adulation into 
[splendid and decisive victories; which the reunion and 
insolence of the enemy soon reduced to their just value. 

taken from Zosimus (1. 6, p. 371 — 375), Orosius (1. 7, c. 40, p. 576, 
577), Olympiodorus (apud Pliotium, p. ISO, 181), the ecclesiastical 
historians, and the Chronicles. The Latins are ignorant of hlarcns.^ 

* Cum in Constantino inconstantiam, . . . esecrarentur. (Sidonius 
ApoUinaris, L 6, epist 9, p. 139, edit, second. Sinmnd.) Yet Sid> 
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trates of the Gallic prefecture. The only opposition vrliich 
tras made to the authorhy of Constantine, proceeded hot so 
much from the powers of government, or the spirit of the 
people, as from the private zeal and interest of the family of 
Theodosius. Tour brothers* had obtained, by the favour of 
their kinsman, the deceased emperor, an honourable rank, 
and ample possessions, in their native country': and the 
grateful youths resolved to risk those advantages in the ser- 
vice of his son. After an unsuccessful effort to maintaiu . 
their ground at the head of the stationary troops of Lusita- 
nia, they retired to their estates ; -where they armed and 
levied, at their own expense, a considerable body of slaves ■ 
arid dependents, and boldly marched to occupy the strong 
posts of the Pyrenean mountains. This domestic insurrec- 
tion alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; and he was compelled to negotiate with some troops 
of barbarian auxiliaries, for the sendee of the Spanish war. 
They were distinguished by the title of IIonorians,\ a name 
which might have reminded them of their fidelity to their 
lawful sovereign ; and if it should candidly be allowed that 
the Scots were influenced by any partial affection for a 
British prince, the Moors and the Marcomanni could be 
tempted only by the profuse liberality of the yisurper, who 
distributed among the barbarians the military, and even 
the civil, honours of Spain. The nine bands of Homrians, 

a quiet independence. At least they are marked hy none of those 
atrocities which usually confer historic celebrity. The excesses which 
they are accused of having committed in their contest with Maxi- 
mus, were probably as much exa^erated as was his suppression or 
extinction of them. "We meet with them occasionally to the last, ^1 
Gaul ceased -to be a Boman province. From this we may perceive 
that the spirit of self-defence was not naturally extinct — Ed.] 

■* Merinianus, Didymus, Theodosius, and Lagodius, who, in modem 
courts, would be styled princes of the blood, were not distinguished 
hy any rank or privileges above the rest of their fellow-subjects. 

•}■ These Honoriani, or Honoriaci, consisted of two bands of Scots, 
or Attacotii, two of lloors, two of Marcomanni, the Ticiores, the 
Ascarii, and the GallicanL (JTotitia Impe^ sect 38, edit Lab.) Tl^ 
were part of the sixty-five Auxilxa Palaiina, and are properly styled; 
iv ry 'av\y vdStic, by Zosimus (1. 6, p. 374.) {^The now dignified 
title Palatine had a very humble origin. The pains, the common 
wooden spade used hy the early Latin cultivator of the soil, wm 
set up to. mark the extent of his day’s work, or the limit of his 
ground. Then it gave its name to the stake permanently fixed for 
similar purposes, which has come down to us in the form of pai*- 
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an army of barbarians, -wbicb .vras almost exterminated by 
war, famine, and disease.* In tbe course of this unfortimate 
' expedition, the Tdng of tbe G-oths must indeed have sus- 
tained a considerable loss ; and his harassed forces required 
an intenml of repose to recruit their numbers, and revive 
their confidence. Adversity had exercised and displayed the 
genins of AJaric ; and the fame of his valour invited to the 
Gothic standard the bravest of the barbarian warriors, who, 
from the Eti^e to the Ehine, were agitated by the desire 
of rapine and conquest. He had deserved the esteem, and 
he soon accepted- the friendship, of -Stilicho himself. Ee- 
nouncing the service of the emperor of the east, Alaric con- 
cluded with 'the court of Eavenna, a treaty of peace and 
alliance, by which he was declared master-general of the 
Eoman armies throughout the prefecture of lUyricum ; as ' 
it was claimed, according to the true and ancient limits, by 
the minister of Honorius.f The execution of the ambitious 
design, which was either stipulated or implied in the 
articles of the treaty, appears to have been suspended by 
the formidable irruption of Eadagaisus ; and the neutrality 
of the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to tbe indifle- , 
rence of Cmsar, who, in the conspiracy of Catiline, refused 
either to assist or to oppose the enemy of the republic. After 
the defeat of the Yandals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions 
to the provinces of the east ; appointed- civil magistrates for 
the administration of justice, and of the finances ; and de- 
clared his impatience to lead to the-gates of Constantinople 
the united armies of the Eomans and of the Goths. The 
prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion to civil war, and 
his perfect knowledge of the weakness of the state, may 
countenance the suspicion, that domestic peace rather than 
foreign conquest was the object of his policy ; and that his 
principal care was to employ the forces of AJaric at a dis- 
tance from Italy. This design could not long escape, the 
penetration of the Gothic king, who continued to bold a 

v' * ComitatTir euntem 

Pallor, et atra fames; efc saucia Uvidus ora 
Luctus ; et inferno stridentes agmine morbL 

CSaudian, in 6 Cons. Hon. 321, &c. 

+ These dark transactions are investigated hy the Count de Buai 
(HLst. des Peuples de I’Enrope, tom. vii, c. 3 — S, p. 69—206), whosa 
laborious accuracy may sometimes fatigue a supeiicial reader. 
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magnaDimous people, tlio cliance .of rum Vas always prefer- 
al)le to tlie certainty of dishonour. , 

The minister, wliose pacific intentions were seconded only 
by the Toices of a few servile and venal followers, attempted 
to allay the general ferment by an apology for his own con- 
duct and even for the demands of the Gothic prince, “ lie 
payment of a subsidy, which had excited the indignation of 
the Eomans, ought not,” sucbwas the language of Stilicho, 
“ to be considered in the odious light, either of a .tribute or 
of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a barbarian enemy. 
Aiaric had ' faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the 
republic to the provinces which were usurped by the Greeks 
of Constantinople: he modestly required the fair and stipn- . 
dated recompense of his services; and if he had desisted 
from the prosecution of his enterprise, he had obeyed in his 
retreat, the peremptory, though private, letters of the empe- 
ror himself. These contradictory orders,” he would not 
dissemble the errors of his own family, “ had been procured 
by the^ intercession of Serena. The tender piety of his yifo 
had been too deeply affected by. the discord of the royal 
brothers, the sons of her adopted father ; and the sentiments 
of nature had too easily prevailed over the stem dictates of 
the public welfare.” These ostermible reasons, which faintly 
disguise the obscure intrigues of the palace of Eavenna, 
'were supported by the authority of S'tilicho ; and obtained, 
after a warm debate, the reluctant approbation of the senate. 
The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided, and the sum of 
four thousand poimds of gold was granted, under the name 
of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate 
the friendship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius alone, 
one of the most illustrious members of the assembly, slifi 
persisted in his dissent; exclaimed with aloud voice, .“This 
is. not a treaty of peace, but of servitude and escaped the 
'.danger of such bold opposition, by immediately retiring to 
the sanctuary of a Christian church. 

. But' the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end; and the 
•proud -minister might perceive the sj-mptoms of his approach- 
ing disgrace. The generous boldness of Lampadius had been 
npplauded ; and the senate, so patiently resigned to a long 

Zosimus, 1. 5, p. 338, 338. He repeats the words of Lampadius, as 
they were spoken in Latin : “ Hon est ista pas, sed pactio servitutis, 
and then translates them into Greek for the benefit of his readers. 
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expense of such a distant expedition, checked tliis strange 
arid sudden sally of active diligence; but tbe dangerous 
project of sbervin-g tbe emperor to tbe camp of Pavia, wMcli 
. -was composed of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho 
and his barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and unalterable. 
The minister rvas pressed by the advice of his confidant, 
Justinian, a Soman advocate of a lively and penetrating 
genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial to his reputation 
and safety. His strenuous but inefiectual efforts confirmed 
the triumph of Olympius ; and the prudent lavryer rrithdrew 
himself fi:om the impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a mutiny 
of the guards was excited and appeased by the secret pohey 
of Stilicho ; "who announced his instructions to decimate the 
guilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the merit of . 
■their pardon. After this tumult, Honorius embraced, for 
^ the last time, the minister whom he now considered as a 

■ tyrant; and proceeded on his way to the camp of Pavia ; 
where, he was received by the loyal acclamations of the 

. troops who were assembled for the service of the Galhc war. 
On the morning of the fourth day, he pronounced, as he 
had been taught, a military oration in the presence of the 
soldiers, whom the charitable visits and artful discourses 
of Olympius had prepared to execute a dark and bloody 
conspiracy. At the fost signal, they massacred the hiends 
of StiHcho, the most illustrious officers of the empire ; two 
prsetoriau prefects, of Gaul and of Italy; two master- 
generals, of the cavalry and infantry; the master of the , 
offices, the qumstor, the treasurer, and the count of the 
domestics. Many lives were lost : many houses were plun- 
dered ; the furious sedition continued to rage till the close 
■' bf the evening; and the trembling emperor, "who was seen 
■’ in the streets of Pavia, without his robes or diadem, yieMed 
'to the persuasions of his favourite; condemned the memory 
' of the slain ; and solemnly approved the innocence and fide- . 

■ lity of their assassins. The intelligence of the massacre ot 
Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho with just and gloomy appre- 
-hehsions : and he instantly summoned, in the camp of 
Bologna, a council of the confederate leaders, who were 

■ attached to his service, and would be involved in his ruin, 
ihe impetuous voice of the assembly caOed aloud for aims, 
and for. revenge; to march, without a moment’s delay, under 
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The senile crowd of the palace, who had so long adored 
the 'fortune of Stilicho, affected to insult his fall ; and the 
most distant connection with the master-general of the west, 
which had so lately heen a title to wealth and honours, was 
studiously denied and. rigorously punished.. His family, 
united hy a triple alliance with the family of Theodosius, ’ 
might envy the condition of the meanest peasant. The 
flight, of his son Eucherius was intercepted; and the death 
of that innocent youth soon followed the divorce of Ther- 
mantia, who filled the place of her sister Maria ; and who, 
like, Hlxiria, had remained a virgiu.in the imperial, bed.* 
The friends of Stilicho, who had escaped the massacre of 
Pavia, were -persecuted by the implacable revenge of • 
Olympius : and the most exquisite cruelty was employed to 
extort the confession of a treasonable and sacrilegious 
conspiracy. They died in silence : their firmness justified 
the choice,t and perhaps absolved the innocence, of their 
patron ; and the despotic power, which could take his life , 
without a trial, and stigmatize his memory without a proof, 
has no jurisdiction over the impartial sufirage of posterity.^ 
The services of Stilicho are great and manifest ; his crimes, 
as they are vaguely stated in the language of flattery, and 
hatred, are obscure, at least, and improbable. About four 
months after his death, an edict was published in the name 
of Honorius, to restore the free communication of the two 
empires, which had been so long interrupted by the puhlie 
enemy. % The minister, whose fame and fortune .depended 
on the prosperity of the state, was accused of betraying 

relat-ed the disgrace and death of Stilicho. Olympiodbrus, (apnd 
Phot. p. 177), Orosius (L 7, c. 38, p. 57l, 572), Sozomen, (L p, & 4) ■ 
and Philostorgius (L 11, c. 3 ; 1. 12, c. 2), afford supplemental hints. 

* Zosimus, 1. 5, p. 333. The marriage of a Christian with two 
esters, scandalizes Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 557), 
who expects, in wain, that Pope Innocent L should have done some- 
thing in the way either of censure or of dispensation. 

•}■ Two of his friends are honourahly mentioned, (Zosimus, L o, 
p. 346), Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and the great chamher- 
lain Deuterius. Stilicho had secured the bedchamber ; and it is sur- 
prising that, rmder a feeble prince, the bedchamber was not able to 
, secure him. J Oro.=ius (L 7, c. 38, p. 571, 572) seems to copy 

the false and furious manifestoes, which were dispersed through to 
provinces by the new administration. § See the Theodosian 

Code, I 7, tit 16, leg. 1 ; 1. 9, tit. 42, leg. 22. StUicho is branded with 
the name oi prado pullicus, who employed his wealth ad omnem dtUat' 
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rmn of liis patron. The titular offices of tribune and 
notary fixed his rank in the imperial court : he -was indebted 
to the powerful intercession of Serena for his marriage with 
a very- rich, heiress of the province of Africa;* and the 
statue" of Claudian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was a 
monument of the taste and liberality of the Eoman senate.t 
After the praises of StUicho became offensive and crimmhl, 
Claudian was exposed to the enmity of a powerfid and 
unforgiving courtier, whom he had provoked by .the insoi 
\ence of wit. He had compared, in a lively epigram, the 
opposite character of two praetorian prefects of Italy; he 
contrasts the innocent repose of a philosopher, who some- 
times resigned the hours of business to slumber, perhaps to 
study, with the interested diligence of a rapacious minister, 
indefatigable in the pursuit of unjust or sacrilegious gain; 
“How happy,” continues Claudian, “how happy might it 


reluctantly bestows on his virtues. * At the nuptials of 

Orpheus, (a modest comparison !) all the parts of animated nature 
Contributed their various gifts; and the gods themselves enriched 
their favourite. Claudian had neither flocks, nor herds, nor vines, nor 
olives. His wealthy bride was heiress to them all. But he carried 
to Africa a recommendatory letter from Serena, his J uno, and was 
made happy. (Epist. 2, ad Serenam.) + Claudian feels the 

honour like a man who deserved it. (In pnefat. ^11. Get.) The • ori- 
ginal inscription, on marble, was found at Borne, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the house of Pomponius'Leetus. The statue of a poet, far 
superior to Claudian, should have been erected, during his lifetime, by 
the men of letters, his countrymen, and contemporaries. It was a 
noble design ! _ [This honour was decreed to Claudian for his poem 
De Bello GUdonico. But the genuineness of the discovered inscrip- 
tion is very douhtfuL Pomponius Leetus was a very learned man, 
horn, it is supposed, in 1425, an illegitimate scion of the illu^rious 
Neapolitan family San SeverinL Some information respecting him 
may he found in the first note to the second chapter of Boscoe’s 
History of Leo the Tenth (voL i, p. 438, Bohn) ,• but nothing is said 
there of the chaip;e generally brought against him, of haring palmed 
on the world fopged inscriptions. For this, however, he was inuch too 
aimple and honest. He was an eccentric enthusiast, easily imposed 
on hy others, and cunning knaves tempted him with real or pretended 
antiques, often at high prices, till he became reduced to such poverty, 
that he ended his days in an asylum. The alleged pedestri of Clau- 
dian's statue came thus into his possession. The inscription, as pre- 
served hy Cluverius, is among the Testimonia, prefixed to Bunnan s 
edition of Claudian. Almost every line contains strong pr«umptiv« 
evidence, against its authenticity. — ^E d.] 
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Bituations of real life. Por tte service of his patron he 
published occasional panegyrics and invectives : . and ^ the 
desigh of these slavish compositions encouraged his propen- 
sity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. These im- 
perfections,, hovever, are compensated in some degree by 
the poetical virtues of Claudian. He was endowed with 
the rare and precious talent of raising the meanest, of 
adqming the most barren, and of diversifying the most 
similar, topics : his colouring, more especially in descriptive 
poetry, is soft and splendid ; and he seldom fails to display, 
and even to abuse, the advantages of a cultivated- imder- 
standing, a copious fancy, an easy, and sometimes forcible, 
expression, and a perpetual flow of harmonioiis versification. 
To these commendations, independent of any accidents of 
time and place, we must add the peculiar merit which 
Claudian derived from the unfavourable circumstances of 
his birth. In the decline of arts and pf empire, a na.tive 
of Egypt,*- who had received the education of a Greek; 
asstime'd, in a mature age, the familiar lise and absolute 
command of the Latin language ;t soared above the heads 
of his -feeble cpntemporaries ; and placed himself, after an 
interval of three hundred years, among the poets of ancient 
Edme.J 

and indignation betrays his secret reluctance. ' * National 

vanity has made him a Florentine or a Spaniard. But the first 
epistle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria. (Fabricius, 
Bibliotb. Latin, tom. iii, p. 191 — ^202, edit., Ernest.) ■ ' • 

t His first Latin verses were composed during the consulship of 
Probinus, A.D. 395. 

Eomanos bibimus primum, te consuls, fontes, 

Et Latise cessit Graia Thalia toga?. 

Besides some Greek epigrams, -which are still extant, the Latin poet 
had composed, in Greek, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Amazarhus, Bery- 
tus, Nice, &C. It is more easy to supply the loss of good poetry than 
of authentic history. i Strada (Prolusion. 5.-6,) allows him to 

contend -with the five heroic poets, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and 
Statius. His patron is the accomplished courtier Balthazar Gast^ 
lione. His admirers are numerous and passionate. Yet the rigid 
critics reproach the exotic weeds or flowers, which spring too luxu- 
riantly 'in his Latian soiL [To Gibbon’s climate of Claudmn may 
appropriately he added -that of Niebuhr, who says : “ Claudian, a 
Greek of Alexandria,! at -first -wrote in Greek. There are but few 
instances besides, of foreigners having -written so well in a strange 
tongue. His language is all that can he -wished ; we see that , be 
made Latin his own with heartfelt liking. He is a true poetical 


or 
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the infantry, and, of the domestic troops. The Gothic 
prince Trould have subscribed with pleasure the edict, which 
the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and 
devout emperor. Honorius excluded all persons, who w^ 
adverse to the Catholic church, from holding any ofBce in 
the state; obstinately rejected the service of aU those who 
. dissented from his religion ; and rashly disqualified many of 
Hs bravest and most skUfui officers, who adhered to the Pagan 
worship, or who had imbibed the opinions of Arianism.* 
These measures, so advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would 
have approved, and might, perhaps hhve suggested ; but it 
may seem doubtful whether the barbarian would have pro- 
moted his interest at the expense of the inhuman and 
absurd cruelty, which was perpetrated by the direction, or 
at least with the connivance, of the imperial' ministers. ,T}ie 
foreign auxiliaries, who had been attached to the person of 
Stnicho, lamented his death ; but the desire of revenge was ' 
cheeked by a natural apprehension for the safety of their, 
wives and children ; who were detained as hostages in the 
strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise deposited their 
most valuable efieets. At the same hour, and as if by a 
common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted by the 
same horrid scenes of universal massacre and pillage, which 
involved, in promiscuous destruction, the families and for- 
tunes of the barbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, 
which might have awakened the tamest and most servile 
spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope towards the 
camp of Alaric, and unanimously swore to pursue with just 
and implacable war, the perfidious nation that had so basely 
violated the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent conduct 

* Eos qni catholicse secte stmt inimici, intra palatium militare pro- 
hibemus. Ifullns nobis sit aliquA ratione conjunctus, qui a nobis 
et religione discordat. Cod. Theodos. L 16, tit. 5, leg. 42 , and Gode- 
froy’s Commentaiy, tom. vi, p, 164. This law was applied in tha 
utmost latitude, and rigoroudy executed. Zosimus, L 5, p. 364. 
[This is quite at variancp with the language, which, in a later part of 
this chapter. Gibbon represents Honorius as holding to “ the brave 
Gennerid,” and with the speedy repeal of this intolerant law, wMch 
followed. Heander is more correct in saying that “ the necessibra 
of the time and the weakness of the empire did not allow it to he car- 
ried into strict execution.” (Hist, of Chris, vol. iii, p. 115.) How 
in succeeding times have bigotry and fanaticism deprived states of ,thi 
. services of such men as Gennerid ! — ^En.] 
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and Cremona, •n'Tiicli yielded to his arms'; increased his 
forces by the accession of thirty' thousand auxiliaries ; and, 
■'rithout meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced as 
far as the edge of the morass which protected the.impreg- 
nable residence of the emperor of the west. Instead of 
attempting the hopeless siege of Eavenna, the prudent 
leader of the Goths proceeded to Eimini,. stretched his 
ravages along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated 
the conquest of the ancient mistress of the world. An 
Italian hermit, whose zeal and sanctity were respected by 
the barbarians themselves, encountered the victorious mon- 
arch, and boldly denounced the indignation of heaven 
against the oppressors of the earth; but the saint 
himself was confounded by the solemn asseveration of 
Alaric, that he felt a secret preternatural impulse which 
directed, and even compelled his march to the gates of 
Eome. He felt that his genius and his fortune were equal 
to the most arduous enterprises; and the enthusiasm which 
he . communicated to the Goths, insensibly removed the 
popular and almost superstitious reverence of the nations 
for the majesty of the Eoman name. His troops, -animated 
by the hopes of spoil, followed the course of the I'laminian 
way, occupied the unguarded passes of the Apennine,* 
descended into the rich plains of Umbria ; and as they lay 
encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, might wantonly 
slaughter and devour the milk-white oxen which had been 
BO long reserved for the use of Eoman triumphs.f A lofty 
situation, and a seasonable tempest of thunder and light- 
ning, preserved the little city of Iirarni;'but the king, of 

* Addison (see his works, voL ii, p. 54, edit. Baskerville) has given 
a very picturesque description of the road through the Appenine. 
The Goths were not at leisure to observe the beauties of the prospect ; 
but they were pleased to find that the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow passage 
which Vespasian had cut through the rock (Cluver. . Italia Antiq. 
toco, i, p. 618) was totally neglect^ 

*}• Hinc albi,. Clitumne, greges, et maxima Taurus 
Victima, saepe tuo perfusi flumine sacro, 

Eomanos ad templa Defim duxere Triumphos. 

Geoig. ii, 147. 

Besides' Virgil, most -of the Latin poets, Propertius, Lucan, Sihus 
ZtalicuB, Claudian, &c. whose passages may be found in Cluverius and 
Addison, have celebrated the triumphal victims of the Clitumnus. 
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COKSTAKCT OP THE SENATE. [cH. 

had already died in the defence of their country; and the 
twenty-three legions, which were employed in the different 
camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, required 
about one hundred thousand men. But there still remained 
an equal number in Borne, and the adjacent territory, who 
were animated hy the same intrepid courage; and every 
citizen was trained, from his earliest youth, in the discipline 
and exercise of a soldier. Hhnnibal was astonished by the 
constancy of the senate, who, without raising the siege of 
.Capua, or recalling their scattered forces, expected his 
approach. He encamped on the banks of the A -m' n, at the 
distance of three miles from the city;' and he was soon 
informed, that the ground on which he had pitched his tent, 
was sold at an adequate price at a public auction ; and that 
a- body of troops was dismissed by an opposite road to 
reinforce the legions of Spain.* He led his Africans, to the 
gates of Borne, where he found three armies in order of 

the time of the second Pimic war, the numbers stand as follows (see 
Livy, Epitom. I 20; Hist. L 27, 36. 29, 37), 270,213; 137,103; 214,000. 
The fall of the second, and the rise of the third, appears so enormous, 
that several critics, notwithstanding the unanimity of the JISS. have 
suspected some corruption of the test of Livy. (See Drakenborch ad- 
27, 36, and Beaufort, Rdpublique Eomaine, tom. i, p. 325.) They did 
not consider that the second census was taken only .at Borne, and that 
the numbers were diminished not only by the death, but likewise by 
the- absence of many soldiers. In the third census, Livy expressly 
affirms, that the legions were mustered by the care of particular 
commissaries. From the numbers on the list, we must always deduct 
one-twelfth above threescore, and incapable of bearing arms.- See 
Population de la France, p. 72. [The ffiat census of these three was" 
taken A.u.a 534, two years before Hannibal entered Italy, and the last 
in 550, after Scipio had landed his army in Africa. The inteiwening 
period was one of great confusion, duiing which the citizens of Borne 
were very irregularly numbered. A people . struggling for existence 
had no leisure for statistics. In 540 one censor died, his colleague 
resigned, and there was no lustrum condztum.. The same occurred 
again in 544. In 546 the censors, Cornelius Cethegus and Sempronius 
Tuditanus, were inexperienced men, “ nondum consules the returns 
from the armies in the field were imperfect; and the register exhibited 
only 137,108 citizens. Livy’s words, “Minor aliguanio numerus quam 
qui ante bellum fuerat,” xxvii, 36, imply that there was not so wide a 
difierence between, the actual number of citizens at that time and 
270,213 the number of the census in 534 ; and that though the carnage 
of war had thiimed -their ranks, yet the defalcation was not' to such 
an extent. — Ed.] ■* Livy considers these two incidents as the 

efi'ects only of chance and courage. I suspect that they were both 
managed by the admirable policy of the senate, , 
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battle, prepared to receive him ; but Hannibal dreaded the 
event of a combat, from u’hich he could not hope to escape, 
unless he destroyed the last of his enemies ; and his speedy 
retreat confessed the invincible courage of the Eoinans. 

, Prom the time of the Punic war, the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of senators had preserved the name and image of 
the republic; and the degenerate subjects of Hoiiorius 
ambitiously derived their descent from the heroes who had 
repulsed the arms of Hannibal, and subdued the nations of 
the earth. The temporal honours, which the devout Paula ♦ 
inherited and despised, are carefully recapitulated by 
Jerome, the guide of her conscience and the historian of her 
life. The genealogy of her father, Eogatus, which ascended 
as high as Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian 
origin; but her mother, BaesUla, numbered the Scipios, 
.ffimilius Paulus, and the Gracchi, in the list of her ances- 
tors; and Tosotius, the husband of Paula, deduced his 
rojml lineage from jEneas, the father of the Julian line. 
The vanity of the rich, who desired to be noble, was gra- 
tified by these lofty pretensions. Encouraged by tlie 
applause of their parasites, they easily imposed on the 
credulity of the vulgar; and were countenanced, in some 
measure, by the custom of adopting the name of their 
patron, which had always prevailed among the freedmen 
and clients of illustrious families. Most of those families, 
however, attacked by so many causes of external violence 
or interjial decay, were gradually' extirpated ; and it would 
be more reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of twenty 
generations among the mountains of the Alps, or in the 
peaceful solitude of Apulia, than on the theatre of Pome, 
the seat of fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revolutions. 
Under each successive reign, and from every province of 
the empire, a crowd of hardy adventurers, rising to eminence 
by their talen.ts or their vices, usurped the wealth, the 
honours, and the palaces of Borne ; and oppressed or pro- 
tected the poor and humble remains of consular families, 
who were ignorant perhaps of the glory of their aucestors.t 

* See Jerome, tom. i, p. 1G9, 170, ad EustocUium; he huto^Ta ou 
■Pania the splendid titles of Gracchorum stirps, toholus Seijaonum, 
Pauli hEcres, cujua vocahulum trahit Slartim Pajiyria! Jlatri-i Airicani 
vera et gei-mana propago. This particular description tuj>;io£cs a 
more solid title than the surname of Julius.- which Toxotius thared 
with a thou.sand families of the western provinci.3. Sea the index of 
Ticitus, of Gruter’s Inscriptions, ix. + Tacitus iAaaal. 
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In tte time of Jerome and Claudian, tlie senators nnani- 
mpnsly yielded the pre-eminence to the Anician line ; and a 
sh’ght view of tlieir history will serve to appreciate the rank 
and antiquity of the nohle families which contended only 
for, the second place.* During the. five first ages of the 
city, the name of the Anicians was unknown ; ihey appear 
to have derived their origin from Prseneste; and the' ambi- 
tion of those new citizens was long satisfied with the plebeian 
honotu’s of tribunes of the people.f , One hundred and 
sixty-eight years before the Christian era, the family was 
ennobled by the prmtorship of Anicius, who gloriously 
terminated the Illyrian war by the conquest of the nation 
and the captivity of their king.J Prom the triumph of that 
general, three, consulships, in distant periods, mark the suc- 
cession of the Anician name.§ Prom the reign of Djoele-' 
tian to the final extinction of the western empire, that narhe 
shone with a lustre which was not eclipsed in the public 
estimation by the majesty of the imperial purple.^ Tire 
affirn^, that between the battle of Actimn and the reign of Vespasian, 
tbe senate was gradually filled with new families ‘from tbe ilunicipia 
and colonies of Italy. 

* Neo quisquam Procerum tentet (licet sere vetusto . 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Eoma senatfi) 

Se jactare parem ; sed piima sede relictd 
jduc/tcntfe, de jure licet certare secundo. 

Claud. inProb. et Olybrii Coss. 18. . 
Such a compliment paid to the obscure name of the Auchenii has 
amazed the critics ; but they all agree that, whatever may be the true 
reading, the sense of Claudian can be applied only to the Anician 
family. [The name of Anicius Auchenius Bassus, preefectus Urbi and 
proconsul Campani®, in the reign of Gratian, appears in an inscripfion 
given by Muratori (voL iv, p. 464), and in two by Corsin. (praf. Urb. 
p. 275). See Clin. F. E, iL 122 . — Ed.] ■}• The earliest date in thy 

annals of Pighius, is that of M. Anicius Callus, Trib. PL a-D.c. 505 . 
Another tribune, Q. Anicius, A.n.c. 508, is distingufehed by the epithet 
of Prsnestinus. Livy (45. 43) places the Anicii below the great 
families of Eome. J Livy, 44. 30, 31. 45. 3. 26. 43. He fairly 

appreciates the merit of Anicius, and justly observes, that his fame 
was clouded by the superior lustre of the Macedonian, which preceded 
the lUyiian triumph. § The dates of the three consulshijB 

are, A.U.C. 593, 818, 967, the two last imder the reigns of Hero and 
Caracalla. The second of these consuls distinguished himself only by 
bis infamous flattery (Tacit. Auual. 15. 74); but even the evidence of 
crimes, if they hear the stamp of greatness and antiquity, is admitteu, 
without .'reluctance, to prove the genealogy of a nohle bouse. 

^ In the sixth century, the noblUiy of the Anician name is 
tioned (Cassiodor. Variar. L 10, Ep. 10. 12) with smgular respect^ by 
the minister of a Gothic king of It^v. 
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several branches, to whom it .was communicated, united, hr 
marriage or inheritance, the wealth and titles of the imimm, 
the Petronian, and the Olybrian houses ; and in each 
generation the number of consulships was multiplied by an 
hereditary claim.* The Anicmn family excelled in iaith 
and riches: they were the first of the Eoman senate %vho 
embraced Christianity; and it is probable that Anicius 
Julian, who was afterwards consul and prefect of the citv, 
atoned for his attachment to the party of hlaxeutius, by 
the readiness with which he accepted the religion of Coh- 
stantine.t Their ample patrimony was increased by the 
in'dustry of Probus, the chief of the Amician family- who 
shared with Gratian the honours of the consulship, and 
exercised, four times, the high office of prEtorian prefect.^ 
His immense estates were scattered over the wide extent of 
the Eoman world : > and .though the public might suspect or 
disapprove the methods by which they had been acquired, 
the generosity and magnificence of that fortunate statesman 
deserved the gratitude of lus clients and the admiration of 
strangers.^ Such was the respect entertained for his 
memory, that the two sons of Probus, in their carlies? 

* Fixus in omnea 

Cognatos procedit lionos ; quemcumquo requinu 
Hdc do Etirpe virum, certum est do Consule mscL 
Per fasces numerantur avi, scmperque renatd 
Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequuntur. 

(Claudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 12, &c.) The Annii, wioso 
name seems to have merged in the Anician, mark the Fasti with many 
consulships, from the time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

' t The title of first Christian senator may be justified by the autho- 
rity of Prudentrua (in Symmach. 1. 553), and the dislike of the Pagans 
to the Anician family. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. tv, 
p. 183. 5, p. 44. Baron. Annal. a-D. 312, No. 78 ; A.D. 322, No. 2. 

J Prohus . . . claritudine generis et potentiS et opfim rrr.ignitudme, 
cognitus Orbi Eomano, per quern univcrsum pmne patrimouia sparca 
possedit, juste an secus non judicioli cst nostri. Ammiau. UorcellirL 
27. 11. His children and widow erected f:r him a magnificent toml- 
in the Vatican, which was demolished in the time of pope Nicholas V. 
to make room for the new church of St. Peter. Baronins, who lamenlc 
the ruin of this Christian monument, has diligently preserved tire in- 
scriptions and basso-relievos. See Annal. Eccles. a.d. 305, No. 5 — 17. 

, g Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and Horne, to hear 
St. Ambrose and to see Prohus. (Paulin, in Vit Amhros.) Claudian 
(in Cons. Probin. et Olybr. 30—60) seems at a loss hoiv to express the 
glory of Prohus. 

YOl. nr. 2 j> 
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youth, and at the request of the senate, were associated in 
the consular dignity; a memorable distinction, without 
example in the annals of Home.* 

The marbles of the iimician palace were used , as a pro- 
verbial expression of opulence and splendour -,1 but the 
nobles and senators of Home aspired, in due gradation, to 
imitate that illustrious family. The accurate description of 
the city, which was composed in the Theodosian age, enu- 
merates ■ one thousand seven hundred and eighty houses, 
the residence of wealthy and honourable citizens.! Many 
of these stately mansions might almost excuse the exaggera- 
tion of the poet; that Home contained a multitude of 
palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city; since it 
included within its own precincts, everything which coidd 
be subservient either to use or luxury; markets, hippo- 
dromes, temples, fountains, baths, porticos, shady groves, 
and artificial aviaries.§ The historian Olyrapiodorus, who 
represents the state of Home when it was besieged' by the 
Goths, ^ continues to observe, that several of the richest 
senators received from their estates an annual income of four 
thousand pounds of gold, above one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; without computing the stated, 
provision :of com and ■wine, which, had they been sold; 
might have equalled in value one third of the money. Com- 
pared to this immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue of a 
thousand or fifteen huudred pounds of gold might be con- 
sidered as no more than adequate to the dignity of the 
senatorial rank, which required many expenses of a public 
and ostentatious kind. Several examples are recorded in 
the age' of Honorius, of vain and popular nobles, who cele- 
brated the year of their prastorship by a festival, which lasted 

' ■* See the poem ■which Claudian addressed to the two noble youths. 

+ Secundinus the Manichsean, ap. Baron. Annab Eccles. Xn. 390, 
2so. 34. J See Kardkii, Koma Antica, p. 89, 498. 500. 

§ Quid lotpiar inclusas inter laquearia sylvas ? 

Temula quse vario carmine ludit avis ? 

Claud. RutiL -tfumatian, Itinerar. ver. 111.-, 
The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate palace 
would have covered Cincinnatus’s farm of four acres. (V al. Mas. 4. 4.) 
In lasitatem rmis escummt, says Seneca, epist. 114. See a judicious 
note of Mr. Hume, Essays, vol. i, p. 562, last 8vo. edition. _ _ 

"n This curious account of Rome, in the reign of Honorius, is found 
in a fragment of the historian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. 19j. 
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seven da3's, and cost; above one hundred thousand pounds 
Bterling.*' The estates of the Eoman senators, which so far 
exceeded the proportion of modem n-ealth, were not confined 
to the limits of Italy. Their possessions extended I'ar be- 
yond the Ionian ani ^gean seas, to the most distant pro- 
vinces ; the city of Nicopolis, -which Augustus had founded 
as an eternal monument of the Aetian victory, was the pro- 
perty of the devout Paula,t and it is observed by Seneca, 
that the rivers which had divided hostile nations, now 
flowed through the lands of private citizens. J According to 


• The sons of Alypiua, of Symmachus, ond of Maximus, spent, 
during their respective pnetorships, twelve, or twenty, or forty coi- 
tenaries (or hundred -weight of gold.) See Olympiodor, up. Phot 
p. 197. This popular c^imation allows some latitude ; but it is 
difficult to explain a law in the Thcodosian Code (L 6, leg. 5), which 
fixes the expense of the first prretor at twenty-five thousand, of tho 
second at twenty thousand, and of the third at fifteen thousand 
The name of foUh (sec M6m. dc I'AcadCmie des Inscriptions, tom. 
sxviii/p. 727) was equally applied to a purse of one hundred and 
twenty-fiva pieces of silver, and to a small copper coin of tho value 
of jJji P^vt of that purse. In the former tense, the twenty-five thou- 
sand foUes would be equal to 150,000/., in the latter, to five or six 
pounds sterling. The one appears extravagant, the other is ridiculou.^. 
There must have existed some third and middle value, which is here 
understood; but ambiguity is an excusable fault In tlie language of 
laws. + nicopolis ... in Actiaco littore sita possessioni-s 

vestne nunc pars vel maxima est. Jerom. in prafat Comment, ad 
Epistol. ad Titum, tom. ix, p. 213. M. de Tillcmont suppo.ic.s, strangely 
enough, that it was part of Agamemnon’s mhentaiKo. MCm. Kccles. 
tom. xii, p. 85. i Seneca, cpist, bO. His language is of tho 

declamatory kind : but declamation cuuUl scarcely ex.ag-gcrate tho 
avarice and luxury of the Homans. The philo.eophcr himself desen ed 
some share of tho reproach ; if it be true that bis rigorou.s exaction of 
quadrinyentics, above three hundred thousand pounds, which he hr.d 
lent at high interest, provoked a rebellion lu Britain. (Uion Cfif^ius, 
1. 62, p. 1003), According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus's 
Itinerary in Britain, p. 92) the eauie Faustinus possessed an est-ate 
near Bury, in Suffolk, and another in the kiug:dom of linplcs, [The 
Villa Faustini is known only ns a stage in the fifth Iter of Antoninus. 
Later antiquarians than Gale, have fixed its site at Dunniow, in Essex. 
(Gough's Additions to Camden, vol. ii, p. 54. 79.) The name of Bury, 
which is another form of buvg or borough, denotes a Homan station, 
but it indicates a fortified post, which does not accord with tho idea 
of a private citizen’s villa. All that Bion Cassius says of Seneca, mmS 
be received very cautiously. Kiebuhr, who himself disliked iho 
philosopher, admits (Lectures, vol. iii, p. ISO) that the historian’s 
opinion of him is “ exaggerated and much too bitter." The H.-.-.i of 
tbovD 300,000/. to Britain, is as improbable as that a London cij italLt 

2 B 2 
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tlieir temper and circumstances, the estates of the Eomans 
•n-ere either cultivated by the labour of- their slaves, or 
granted, for a certain, and stipulated rent, to the industrious 
farmer. The economical -writers of antiquity strenuously 
recommend the former method, wherever it may be practi- 
cable; but if the. object should be removed by its distmce 
or magnitude, from the immediate eye of the master, they 
prefer the active care of an old hereditary tenant, attached 
to the soil, and interested in the produce, to the mercenary 
administration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful ste-ward.* 
The opulent nobles of an . immense capital, -who were 
never excited by the pursuit of military gloiy, and seldom 
engaged in the occupations of civil government, naturally 
resigned their leisure to the business and amusements of 
private life. At Home, commerce - -was always held in con- 
tempt ; but the senators, from the first age of the republic, 
increased their patrimoiiy and multiplied their clients by 
the lucrative practice of usury ; and the obsolete laws were 
eluded or -riolated by the mut^l inclinations and interest 
of both parties.f A considerable mass of , treasure must 

of the present day should lend money to the Kaffirs. From the time 
of Julius Cffisar, Britain had been quite neglected, and the -war of 
Claudius -was the first step to-wards forming a Eoman pro-rince in the 
island. A fe-w maritime stations may have been occupied, and tribute 
collected there in the form of portoria, but no inland authority had 
been organized to promise even a shado-sv of security such as might 
have tempted the greedy to lend money even at the most usurio^ 
rate of interest. Dion Cassius had also previously pven (L 60, p. 957) 
a very difierent account of the expedition undertaken by Claudius. It 
is there attributed to a man named Vericus, -who had heen expelled 
from the island, and implored the emperor to interfere on his behalf 
Camden intimates that some had imagined a connection between this 
man, who in Dion’s Greek is -written Bericiis, and the Anglo-SaxOT 
-name Bedericsworih, by which Bury St. Edmunds was not kno-wn tffi 
more than four hundred years aflenvards. He also denies what Gale 
asserts, that the Faustinus of Britain was the same, whose -vDIa 
Martial described at Baim. There is no authority for it — ^E d.] - 

* Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. 3. 30), always preferred 
tenants bom on the estate. Columella, who received this maxim frcm 
him, argues very judiciously on the subject De Be Eustica, L 1, <, 

p. 408, edit. Gesner, Leipsig, 1735. + Talesius (ad Ammian. 

14. 6) has proved, from Chrysostom and Augustin, that the senaton 
were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it appears fjvm th# 
Theodosian Code (see Godefroy, ad 1. 2, tit 33, tom. i, p. 
that they were permitted to take six per cent, or one half of the 
interest : and, what is more singular, this permission was granted 
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always have existed at Eonae, either in the current coin of 
the empire, or in the form of gold and silver plate; and 
there were many sideboards in tlie time of Pliny, which con- 
tained more solid silver than had been transported by Scipio 
from yanquished Carthage.* The greater part of the’ nobles, 
who dissipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, found them- 
selves poor in the midst of wealth ; and idle in a constant 
round of dissipation. Their desires were coutinuatl)' grati- 
fied by the labour of a thousand hands ; of the numerous 
train of their domestic slaves who were actuated by the fear 
of punishment, and of the various professions of artificers 
and merchants who were more powerfully impelled by the 
hopes of gain. The ancients were destitute of many of the 
conveniencies of life, which have been invented or improved 
by the progress of industry ; and the plenty of glass and 
linen has diffused more real comforts among the modern 
nations of Europe, than the senators of Eome could derive 
from all the refinements of pompous or sensual luxuiy.f 


the eenators. • Plin. Hist Natur. 33. 50. He states the 

silver at only four thousand three hundred and eighty pounds, which 
is increased by Livy (30. 45) to one hundred thousand and twenty- 
three ; the former seems too little for an opulent city, the latter too 
much for any private sideboard. + The learned Arbuthnot 

(Tables of Ancient Coins, i:o. p. 153) has observed, with humour, and 
I believe with truth, that Augustus had neither glass to his windows 
nor a shirt to his back. Under the lower empire, the use of linen and 
glass became somewhat more common. [Both linen and glass were 
known to the Romans in the days of Augustus; Strabo, who was his 
contemporary, says (L 11) that Colchis produced flax abundantly, and 
was celebrated for the linen, which it manufactured and exported 
largely to other countries. The same, too, is stated by him (1. 10) of 
Borsippa, a Chaldean town, on the Roman side of the Euphrates, In 
Egypt, too, it had been long in use. It is not to bo supposed that such 
commodities had failed to reach tho capital of the world. Horace also, 
when he celebrates tho fountain of Blandusia as more transparent 
than glass, “splendidior vitro," proves that this article was thou well 
known in Rome. Pliny, who was born a very sbort time .after the 
death of Augustus, speaks of it os in very common use. It had super- 
Beded gold and silver for drinking cups (H, N. 36, 67), and mediuina 
was put into “vitreas ampuUas” (lb. 20, 54.) When he says (Ib. 15, 
18) that it was usual to protect fruit from cold winds “ spooularibus," 
the term is .considered by commentators as equivalent to “fcne^lris 
vitreis;” and Sidon is named by him as noted for tho manufacture of 
glass; "Sidoa artifes vitri.” (lb. 5, 17.) Had it been only recently 
introduced at Jlome, he would not have failed to notice such a faci 
These arc • ..lier evidences than the glass vessels found at Pomi«ii, 
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TBeir luxury and their manners have been the subject of 
minute and laborious disquisition; but as such inquiries ' 
Tvould divert me too long from the design of the present, 
work, 1 shall produce an authentic state of Borne and its 
inhabitants, wmch is more peculiarly applicable to the period . 
of the Grothic invasion. Ammianus MarceUinus, who pru- 
dently chose the capital of the empire as the residence the 
best adapted to the historian of his own times, has mixed with 
the narrative of public events a lively representation of the 
scenes with which he was familiarly conversant. The judi- . 
cious reader will not always approve of the asperity of cen- 
sure, the choice of circumstances or the style of expression ; 
he win perhaps detect the latent prejudices and persond 
resentments which soured the temper of Ammianus himself; 
but he ■ will surely observe, with philosophic curiosily, the 
interesting and original picture of the manners of Borne. * 

“ The greatness of Borne (such is the language of the his- 
torian) was founded on the rare, and almost incredible 
alliance, of virtue and of fortune. The long period of her 
infancy was employed in a laborious struggle against the 
tribes of Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the rising city. 
In the stren^h and ardour of youth, she sustained the 
storms of war ; carried her victorious arms beyond the seas 
and the moimtains ; and brought home triumphant laurels 
from evejy country of the globe. At length, verging towards 
old age, and sometimes conquering by the terror only of her 
,name, she sought the blessings of ease and tranquilhty. 
The TEXEEABLE CITS' which had trampled on the nechs of 
the fiercest nations, and established a system of laws, the 
perpetual guardians of justice and freedom, was content, like 
a wise and wealthy parent, to devolve on the CcBsars, her 
favourite sons, the care of governing her ample patrimony .t 

WHcli gerve, however, as collateral proofs. — En.j * It is incumbent 
on me to explain the liberties which I have taken with the text^of 
Ammianus. 1, I have melted down into one piece the sixth chapter 
of the fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty-eighth book. 2. I 
have given order and connection to the confused mass of matenals. 
3. I have softened some extravagant hyperboles, and pared away some 
superfluities of the original. 4. I have developed some ohservatiom 
which were insinuated rather than expressed. With these allowances, 
my version will be found not literal indeed, but faithful and exact. 

+ Claudian, who seems to have read, the history of Ammianus, 
speaks of this great revolution in 'a much less courtly style 
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A secure and profound peace, such as had heen once enjoyeS 
in the reign of Numa, succeeded to the tumults of a re- 
public ; while Eomo was still adored as the queen of tha 
earth ; and the subject nations still reverenced the name of 
the people and the majesi^'- of the senate. But this native 
splendour (continues Ammianus) is degraded and sullied bv 
the conduct of some nobles ; who, unmin dful of their own 
dignity and that of their country, assume an unbounded 
license of vice and folly. They contend with each other iu 
the empty vanity of titles and surnames; and curiously 
select or invent the most lofty and sonorous appellations, 
Beburrus, or Bahunius, Pagonius, or Tarrasius,* which may 
impress the ears of the vulgar with astonishment and respect. 
Prom a vain ambition of perpetuating their mcmor}', tliey 
affect to multiply their likeness in statues of bronze and 
marble; nor are they satisfied, unless those statues are 
covered with plates of gold : an honourable distinction, first 
granted to Acilius the consul, after he had subdued iy his 
arms and counsels the power of king Antiochus. The okeu- 
tation of displaying, of magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of 
the estates which they possess in all the pronnces, from the 
rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resentment of 
every man, who recollects that their poor and invincible 
ancestors were not distinguished from the meanest of the 
soldiers by the delicacy of their food, or tlie splendour of 
their apparel. But the modem nobles measure their rank 
and consequence according to the loftiness of their chariots, t 
and the weighty magnificence of their dress. Tlieir long 

Postquam jura feros in bb communia Cresar 

Transtulit; et lapsi mores ; desuetaque priscis 

Artibus, iu gremium pacis eervilo recossi. 

Do Bell. Gildonico, p. 40, 

* The minute diligence of antiquarians has not been able to verify 
these extraordinary names. 1 .am of opinion that they were invenu d 
by the historian himself, who was afraid of any per.-^onal Batire or appli- 
cation. It is certain, however, that the Eimplo denominations ol tiie 
Romans were gradually lengthened to the number of four, five, or oven 
eeven, pompous surnames ; as for instance, Marcus Miccius Maiininius 
Furius Balburius Ciecilianus Placidus. See Rons, Cenot,aj)h. I’isaa. Dis- 
gert. 4. p. 43S. + The carraca:, or coaches of tbo Romans, were 

often of solid silver, curiously carved and engraved; and the tnipj.ings 
of the mules or horses were embossed with gold. This magailictncu 
continued from tho reign of Kero to that of Houorius ; and the Apjiiia 
way was covered with tho splendid cquiiaages of tho nobluJ, who canu 
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robes of silk and, purple float in tbe •vrind '; and as they are 
agitated by art of accident, they occasionally discover the 
.under garments, the rich . tunics, embroidered with' the ' 
figures . of various animals.* Followed by a train of fifty- 
servants, and tearing up the, pavement, they move along the 
streets with the same impetuous speed as if they travelled 
with post-horses • ' and the example of the senators is boldly 
imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages 
are continually, driving round the immense space of the city 
and suburbs. "Whenever these persons of high distinction 
condescend to visit the public baths, they assume, on their 
entrance, a tone of loud and insolent condmand, and appro- 
priate to their own use the conveniences which were de- 
signed for tbe Eoman people. If, in these places of mixed 
and general resort, they meet- any of the infamous ministers 
of their pleasures, they express their afiection by a tender 
embrace ; while they proudly decline the salutations of their 
fellow-citizens, who are not permitted to aspire above the 
honour of kissing their hands or their knees. As soon as 
they have indulged themselves in the refreshment of the 
bath, .they resume their rings and the other ensi^s of their 
^dignity; select from their private wardrobe of the finest 
.linen, such as might suffice for a dozen persons, the gar- 
.ments the most agreeable to their fancy, and maintain tUl 
their departure tbe same haughty demeanour ; which per- 
haps might have been excused in the great IVIarcellus, after 
the conquest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these heroes 
imdertake more arduous achievements ; they visit their 
estates in Italy, and procure themselves, by the toil of ser- 
- vile hands, the amusements of the chase.f If at any time, 
but more especially on a hot day, they have courage to sail, 

out to meet St. Melania, -when she returned to Home sis years before 
..tlie Gothic siege. (Seneca, epist. 87, Plin. Hist.' Nat 33, 49. Paulim 
. Nolan, apud Baron. AnnaL Eccles. A.D. 397, No. 5.) Tet pomp is -well 
, exchanged for convenience ; and a plain modem coach that is hung 
. upon springs, is much preferable to the silver or gold carts of antiquity, 
which rolled on the ade-tree, and were exposed, for the most part, to 
the inclemency of the weather. * In a homily of Asterius, 

hishop-of Amasia, M. de "Valois has disoo-v;ered (ad Ammian. 14, 6), 
that this was a new fashion ; that hears, wolves, lions, and tiger^ 
woods, htmting matches, &c. were represented in embroidery ; and 
that the more pious coxcombs substituted the figure or legend of soma 
favourite saint. . , ^ See Pliny’s Epistles, 1, 6. Three large 

wild boars were allured and -taken in the toils, -without intcrruptmg 
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in their painted galleys, from the Lucrine lake,* to their 
elegant villas on the seacoast of Puteoli and Cayeta,t they 
compare their own expeditions to the marches of Ca-’sar and 
Alexander. _ Tet should a fly presume to settle on the silken 
folds of their gilded umbrellas ; should a sunbeam penetrate 
through some_ unguarded and imperceptible chmk, they 
deplore their intolerable hardships, and lament in aflected 
language, that they were not bom in the land of the Cim- 
merians,! the regions of eternal darkness. In thesejoumeys 

the studies of the philosophic sportsman. • The change 

from the inauspicious word Avcrnus, which stands in the test, is imma- 
terial. The two lakes, Avcrnus and Lucrinus, communicated uith 
each other, and were fashioned by the stupendous moles of Agrippa 
into the Julian port, which opened through a narrow entrance into 
the gulf of Puteoli. ' Virgil, who resided on the spot, has described 
(Georgio 2, 161) this work at the moment of its execution ; apd his 
commentators, especially Catrou, have derived much light from Strabo, 
Suetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes and volcanoes have changed tho 
face of the country, and turned the Lucrine lake, since the year 15SS, 
into tho Monte Nuovo. See Camillo Pellegrino, Discorsi della Campa- 
nia Police, p. 289, 244, &c. Antonii Sanfelicii Campania, p. 13, 8S. 

+ The regna Cumana et Puteolan.a ; loca emteroqui valdc eipctcada, 
interpoUantium autem multitudine pmno fugienda. Cicero ad Attic. 
16, 17. [Cumm was one of the most ancient and most remarkahio 
cities in Italy. Its origin was involved in such obscurity, that while 
some, from the mere resemblance of name, make it a colony from the 
jEolian Cymm, others assert it to have been founded 1030 years ac., 
from Chalcis in Euboea (Heeren’s Manual, p. 136), and others Kiy that 
it existed two hundred years before any Greeks arrived in that region, 
(Niebuhr’s Lectures, vol. i, p. 150.) The name and situation of Cumaj 
make it probable that it was an early abode of tho Celts, at tho meeting 
of waters, where the two lakes, Avemus and Lucrinus, united erith the 
bay, and constituted what Dion Cassius (lib. 48, p. SSC) called “ a triple 
tea," This became in later times tho celebrated harbour of Miaeuum, 
and near it the Boman nobles raised their magnificent villas of Bake. 
Like the Lucrine lake, their very sites are now hidden beucath earth- 
quake and volcanic desolation. The sulphureous exhalations, which 
gave to Lake Avemus its fearful character, invcoted tho neighbour- 
hood with superstitious terrors, and there was tho fabled entrance to 
Hades. Ignorant mariners of PhamicLa and Ionia exaggerated^ these 
horrors, and from similarity of name and circumstances confounded 
tho scene of them evith tho Cimmerium of tho Euxinc. Homer thus 
made a part of the coast of Italy tho land of tho Cimmerioi, and this 
was imitated by Virgil. — E d.} ^ The proverbial expression 

of Cimmerian darknest was originally borrowed from the description ot 
Homer (in the eleventh book of tho Odyssey), which ho applies to a 
remote aud fabulous country on the shores of the occ.'in. (Seo Erasmi 
Adagia, in his works, tom. ji, p. 593, tho Leyden edition.) [*' Cimme- 
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into the country,* the -n-hole body of the household marches 
\vith their master.. In the same manner as the cavalry 
and infantry, the heavy and the light-armed troops, tho 

rian darkness ” had neither so “ fahulous a country” nor so uncertaih a 
meaning. The obscurity in which the expression was involved, arose 
from the clouds of erudition which made the inventions of poete 
appear to he realities of geography, and magnified fables of primeval 
ignorance into historical facts. The passage in the Eiasmi Adagia. 
to which we are referred for instruction, leaves us more in the dark . 
than we were at first These erroneous views have been adverted to 
before. (See vol. i. p. 473.) Our attention is here directed to their 
origin. JHow imperfectly the early Greeks were acquainted with the 
Euxiiie Sea is evinced in all that has been sung respecting the Argo- 
nauts, in whose time the mouths of the Danube were the farthest 
extremity of the ocean, vTrarov n'f pag QKCavoto. "When some bold ad- 
venturers afterwards reached the strait that connects the Palus Mreotis ' 
with that sea, they found there a Celtic settlement named from thi 
Kymmer, or meeting of waters. (..Eschylus, Prom, Vinct. 764 — 759, 
Callim. ad Dian. 254.) Surrounding forests, thick mists, and wintiy 
sleet, filled them with horrid ideas, and they carried back to their 
countrymen marvellous accounts of a Cimmerian people, on whom the 
sun never shone. "UTth these Homer confounded, as seen in the last 
note, the Cumani of Italy ; and succeeding poets and tragedians copied 
from him. Historians and geographers connected both with the Kimme- ■ 
rioi of Herodotus, and then with the Cimbri of the northern Chersonesus. 
Philosophers like Cicero (Acad. Qujest. 4, 19) adorned their pages by 
allusions to them. J osephus made them all descend from the Gomer 
of Genesis ; fathers of the church followed him, and modem writera 
have found the name stUl preserved by the Cymri of Wales. Of this 
chain Strabo is the main link, and is the great authority on whom 
Erasmus relies. While Strabo rejects as fallacious the statements 
of others (lib. 7, p. 449), he supplies in them place (lib. 1, p. 9. 31; 
lib. 3, p. 200 ; lib. 5, p. 351 ; lib. 7, p. 450, &c.) a mass of unsubstantial 
. deductions from poets, and vague conjectures of his own, so irrecon- 
cilable even with each other, that his commentator Casaubon, when 
comparing two of them, says, “ qui locus huic tam contrarius est quam ■ 
aqua, igni.” Plutarch confesses (in Vit MariL c. 11) that nothing that 
had been said on the subject could be depended upon ; *and Pliny, 
treating of the north of Germany, with which Strabo had been dealing 
so strangely, despaired of giving any clear account. (Hist. Hat Jib. 4, 
a 12, 13.) The only solution of the diffici Ity is that proposed in the 
above cited note, of distinguishing the geographical from the histc-, 
irical Cimmerioi, and regarding the latter; not as a permanent name of 
a people, but as the occasional designation of a league. " The “ Cim- 
merirn tenebue” will then appear to be only a proverbial exaggeration 
of the gloomy atmosphere found by the early Greeks in the region 
where the Palus Mceotis joins the Euxine. — Ed.] 

. * We may learn from Seneca (epist. 123) three curious circum* 
stances relative to the journeys of the Komans. 1. They were pre* 
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advanced guard and the rear, are marshalled by the skill ot 
their military leaders ; so the domestic olEcers, who bear a 
rod as an ensign of anthority, distribute and arrange the 
numerous train of slaves and attendants. The baggage and 
wardrobe move in the front, and are immediately followed 
by a multitude of cooks md inferior ministers, employed in 
the service of the kitchens and of the table. The main body 
is composed of a promiscuous crowd of slaves, increased by 
the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 
The rear is closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, distri- 
buted from age to youth according to the order of seniority. 
Their numbers and their deformity excite the horror of tho 
indignant spectators, who are ready to execrate the 
memory of Semiramis for the cruel art which she invented 
of frustrating the purposes of nature, and of blasting in tho 
hud the hopes of future generations. In the exercise of 
domestic jurisdiction, the nobles of Home express an exqui- 
site sensibility for any personal injury, and a contemptuous 
indifference for the rest of the human species. When they 
have called for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his 
obedience, he is instantly chastised with three hundred, 
lashes : but ^should the same slave commit a wilful murder, 
the master will mildly observe, that ho is a worthless fellow’ ; 
but that, if he repeats the offence, he shall not escatjo 
pmiishment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of the 
Eomans ; and every stranger who could plead either merit 
or misfortune was rebeved or rewarded by their generosity. 
At present, if a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, 
is introduced to one of the proud and wealthy senators, ho 
is w’elcomed indeed in the first audience with such warm 
professions, and such kind inquiries, that he retires en- 
chanted ■with the affability of his illustrious friend, and full 
of regret that he had so long delayed his journey to iiome, 
the native seat of manners as well as of empire. Secure of 
a favourable reception, he repeats his visit tho ensuing 

ceded by a troop of Numidian light horse, who announced, 'by a 
cloud of dust, the approach of a great luaa. 2. Their baggago-mulca 
tranaported not only their precious vases, but even the fragile vcarels 
of crystal and murra, which last is almost proved, by tho learned 
French translator of Seneca (tom. iii, p. 402 — 422), to mean tho {Kjrcc- 
lain of China and Japan. 3. The beautiful farxs of Use young thiVat 
were covered with a medicated crust or ointment, which secured them 
agaiust tho effects of tho sun and frost, . 
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day, and is mortified by the discovery that Lis person, Lis 
name, and Lis country ; are already forgotten.- If Le stiU 
Las resolution to persevere, Le is gradually numbered in 
tbe train of dependents, and obtains the permission to pay 
his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, 
incapable of gratitude or inendsLip ; ■who scarcely deigns 
to remark Lis presence, Lis departure, or Lis return. When- 
ever the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment,* 
Tvhenever they celebrate with profuse and pernicious luxury 
their private banquets, the choice of the guests is the 
Subject of. anxious deliberation. The modest, the sober, 
and the- learned, are seldom preferred; and the nomen- 
clators, who are commonly swayed by interested motives. 
Lave the address to insert in the list of invitations the 
obscure names of the most worthless of mankind. But the 
frequent and familiar companions of the great, are those 
parasites who practise the most useful of all arts, the art pf 
flattery; who eagerly applaud each Avord and every, action 
of their immortal patron ; gaze with rapture on his marble 
columns and variegated pavements, and strenuously praise 
the pomp and elegance which he is taught to consider, as a 
part of nis personal merit. At the Boman tables, the birds, 
the squirrels, f or the fish, which appear of an uncommon size, 

* Distributio solenmium sportolarunu The sporitda or sjporteUtB, 
were email bastets, supposed to contain a quantity of hot provision^ 
of the value of one hundred quadrantes, or twelve pence halfpenny, 
which were ranged in order in the hall, and ostentatiously distributed 
to the hungry or servile crowd, who waited at the door. This inde- 
Hcate custom is very frequently mentioned in the epigrams of Martial, 
and the satires of JuvenaL See likewise Suetonius, in Claud, a 21 ; 
■ in Neron. a 16 ; in Domitian. c. 4. 7. These baskets of provisions 
were afterwards converted into large pieces of gold and silver coin or 
plate, which were mutually given and accepted, even by persons of the 
highest rank, (see Symmach. epist. 4, 55 ; 9, 124 ; and MiscelL p. 256,) 
on solemn occasions, of consulships, marriages, &c, 

-f The want of an English name obliges me to 'refer to the common 
genus of squirrels, the Latin fflis, the French loir ; a little animal who 
inhabits the woods, and remains torpid in cold weather. (See Plin. 
Hist. Natur. 8, 82. Buffon, Hist. Haturelle, tom. viii, p. 158. Pen- 
nant's Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 289.) The art of rearing and fat- 
tening great numbers of glires was practised in Homan -v^as, as^a 
.profitable article of rural economy. (Varro, de Be KusticS, 3, 15.) 
The excessive demand of them, for luxurious tables, was increased by 
the foolish prohibitions of the censors ; and it is reported that they 
are still esteemed in modem Home, aid are frequently sent as pr*" 
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are contemplated Tritli curious attention; a pair of scales 
is accurately applied to ascertain their real weight; and 
while the more rational guests are disgusted by the vain 
and tedious repetition, notaries are summoned to attest, by 
an authentic record, the truth of such a marvellous event. 
Another method of introduction into the houses and societv 
of the great, is derived from the profession of gaming, or, 
as it is more politely styled, of play. The confederates are 
united by a strict and indissoluble bond of friendship, or 
rather of conspiracy: a superior degree of skill in the 
Tesserarian art (which may be interpreted the game of dice 
and tables);* is a sure road to wealth and reputation. A 

seats by tbe Colonna princes. (See Brotier, the t-ist editor of Pliny, 
tom. ii, p. 458, apud Barbou, 17V9. [Tho Latin ffl/j and French ioir, 
are generally considered to he the Uttlo .'inimal to which we hr.ve 
given the hybrid name of dormouse. M. Schreiter, in his translation, 
renders it by murmcUhicr, which corresponds with our .marmot. 
Pliny (8. 82) and all ancient writers mention the winter torj)or that 
characterized the glis. In other respects, he classed it there with the 
rat, and (16. 7) with the mouse, pointing out the becch-nut as its 
chief auBtenance, which again supports the opinion that it was the 
dormouse. The sumptuary law, which forbade the Romans to fcc<i on 
this insignificant animal, bred in their own fields, is ascribed by Pliny 
to M. Scaurus, Consul and Princeps Senatus a,U.c. C33. It was either 
abrogated or left in quiet abeyance before the fall of tbo Republic. 
Apuleiua, in the Augustan age, gave instructions for fattening the 
glires (L 8, c. 9), .and Petronius Arbiter, in the time of Nero, informs 
us that they were eateu with honey and poppy seed, “ melie ct jaija- 
vere sparsos,” (Sat. p. 101.) “IVhat bc-astly foUon'B thoso lloiauus 
were,” esclaimed tbo horrified painter, at the feast after the manner 
of the ancients, in Peregrine Pickle (c. 44) when the Doctor recom- 
mended to his guest, “ a pic made of doi-mice and syrup of poppiec,” 
apologizing because be had been obliged to substitute the latter for 
tho more correct and classical ‘•toasted poppy-seed and houcy.” 
Perhaps the people of Borsippa had no ffU'ra, and so BUjqdicd their 
place by winged mice, tho large bats which Strabo says (1. 1C) that 
they fattened and feasted upon. It is Eomewb!it remarkable, that 
Horace never mentioned yliVcJ, in his Satires, as among tho luxuries of 
his time. — Ed.] *This game, which might be trausl.-Ued by 

tho more familiar names of trictrac, or iacigamiiion, was^ a favourite 
amusemeut of tbe gravest Romans; and old Muciua Scxvola, the 
lawyer, bad tbe reputation of a very skilful player. It was called 
ludus duodccim scriptorum, from the twelve scripla, or lines which 
equally divided the ah-colus, or table. On these, tbo two armies, tie 
vmto and tbo black, each consisting of fifteen men, or calculi, were 
regularly placed, and alternately moved, according to the latvs of tha 
game, and the chances of tho tessenc or dice. Dr. llj-de, who dili; 
gently traces the history and varieties of the uirdiludiur,i (a name oi 
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master of that sublime science, Tvbo in a supper or assembiv 
is placed below a magistrate, displays in his countenance 
the surprise and indignation which Cato might be supposed 
to feel, when he was refused the prstorship by the votes of 
a capricious people. , The acquisition of knowledge seldom 
engages the curiosiiy of the nobles, who abhor the fatigue 
and disdain the advantages of study; and the only boob's 
which they peruse are the satires of Juvenal and the 
verbose and fabulous histories of Marius Maximus.* The 
libraries which they have inherited -from their fathers, are 
secluded, like dreary sepulchres, from the light of dav.f 
But the. costly instruments of the theatre, flutes, 'and enor- 
mous lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed for their 
use ; and the harmony of vocal and instrumental music is 
incessantly repeated in the palaces of Eoine. In those 
palaces sound is preferred to sense, and the care of the body 
to that of the mind. It is allowed as a salutary maxim, 
that the light and frivolous su^icion of a contagious malady 
is of sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the most 
intimate friends ; and even the servants, who are dispatched 
to make the decent inquiries, are not suflered to return 
home tin they have' undergone the ceremony of a previous 

Persic etymology) from Irelfind to Japan, pours forth, on this trifling 
subject, a copious torrent of classical and oriental learning. See 
Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii, p. 217 — iOo. * Marius ^fcximus, 

homo omnium verbosissimus, qui et mytbistoricis se Toluminibus 
implicavit. YopiscnR, in Hist. August, p. 242. He.wrote tbe lives of 
tbe emperors- A:om Trajan to Alexander Severus. See Gerard Vos- 
Bius de Historicis Latin. 1. 2, c. 3, in his worts, vol. iv, p. 47. 

•f This satire is probably exaggerated. The Satumaba of Macro- 
bins, and the epistles of Jerome, afford satisfactory proofs that Chris- 
tian theology, and classic literature, were studiously cultivated by 
several Homans, of both sexe-s, and of the highest rani. [It is hot 
Hkely that Jerome encouraged in others the study of a literature, from ' 
which he himself desisted as profane arid desecratory of the temple. 
A total neglect of all general education prevailed at that time. Even 
those bishops who, living frugally themselves, applied their surplus 
incomes to public woris, established no schools. - Meander (Hist, of 
Chris. voL iii, p. 195) has enumerated their charitable institutions. 
Among them we find almshouses and hospitals, hostelries for stran- 
gers, infirmaries for the aged and sick, and homes for orphans, porti- 
coes, bridges, canals, aqueducts and baths, but not one aid to education. 
There were indeed seminaries for training the priesthood, such aa. 
those at Antioch, Alexandria, Athens, Constantinople, Ctesarea 'ar/tl 
ether places. The system, on which students' were there taught ia 
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ablution. Yet; this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasion- 
ally yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. The 
prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty senator as far as 
Spoleto ; every sentiment of arrogance and dignity is sub- 
dued by the hopes of an inheritance, or even of a legacy ; 
and a wealthy childless 'citizen is the most powerful of the 
Homans. The art of obtaining the signature of a favourable 
•testament, and sometimes of hastening the moment of its 
execution, is perfectly understood; and it has happened, 
that in the same house, though in diflerent apartments, a 
husband and a wife, with the laudable desire of over-reaching 
each other, have summoned their respective lawyerw to 
declare at the same time their mutual but contradictory 
intentions. The distress which follows and chastises extra- 
vagant luxury often reduces the great to the use of the 
most humiliating expedients. Wlien they 'desire to borrow 
they employ the base and supplicating style of the slave iu 
the comedy; but when they are called upon to pay they 
assume the royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons 
0^ Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they readily pro- 
cure some trusty sycophant,, instructed to maintain a charge 
of poison or magic against the insolent creditor; who is 
seldom released from prison, till be has signed a discharge 
of the whole debt. These vices, which degrade the mom 
character of the Homans, are mixed with a puerile super- 
stition that disgraces their understanding. They listen 
with confidence to the predictions of baruspiccs, who pretend 
to read, in the entrails of victims, the signs of future 
greatness and prosperity ; and there are many who do not 
presume either to bathe, or to dine, or to appear in public, 
till they have diligently consulted, according to the rules of 
astrology, the situation of Mercury and tlie aspect of the 
moon.* It is singular enough that this vain credulity may 
often be discovered among the profane sceptics who impiously 
doubt, or deny, the existence of a celestial power." 

In populous cities, whicli are the seat of commerce and 
manufactures, the middle ranks of inhabitauts, who derive 
theii’ subsistence from tho dexterity or labour of their 


<ict, is explained by the same irritcr (p. 211).— E».] * Itncrobiiu 

the friend of these Homaa nobles, considered the stars os the caUic, « 
6t least tho sigos, of future events. (Do Somn. Sciiijon. L 1, c,lS>,p. hi.) 
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bands, are commonly tie most prolific, tie most usefnl, anti 
in that sense, the most respectable part of the community. 
But the plebeians of Borne, who disdained such sedentary 
and semle.arts, had been oppressed, from the earliest times, 
by the weight of debt and usury ; and the husbandman, 
during .the term of his military service, was obliged to 
abandon the cultivation of his farm.* The lands of Italy, 
which had been originally divided among the families of free 
and indigent proprietors, were insensibly purchased or 
usurped by the avarice of the nobles ; and in the age which 
preceded the fall of the republic, it was computed that only 
two thousand citizens were possessed of an independent 
Bubstance.f , Yet as long as the people bestowed, by their 
suffrages, the honours of the state, the command of the 
legions, and the administration of wealthy provinces, their 
conscious pride alleviated in some measure; the hardships 
, of poverty ; and their wants were seasonably supplied by 
the ambitious liberality of the candidates, who aspired to 
secure a venal majority in the thirty-five tribes, or the 
hundred and ninety-three centuries, of Borne. But when 
the prodigal commons had imprudently alienated not only 
.the tise, hut the inheritance, of power, they sank, under the 
' rei^ of the Ceesars,- into a vile and wretched populace, 
which must, in a few generations, have been totaOy extin- 
guished, if it had not been continually recruited by the 
manumission of slaves, and the influx of strangers.- As early 
as the time of Hadrian, it was the just complaint of the 
ingenious natives, that the capital, had attracted the vices-of 
the universe and the manners of the most opposite nations. 
The intemperance of .the Grauls, the cunning and levity of 
the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, 
the servile temper of the Asiatics, and the dissolute, 
effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled in the 

■* The histories of Livy (see particularly 6. 36,) are full of the extor- 
-tioiiB of the rich, and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The melan- 
■ choly story of a brave old soldier (Dionys. Hah 1. 6, c. 26, p. 347, edit. 
Hudson, and Livy, 2. 23,) must have been frequently repeated in those 
primitive times, which have been so undeseiwedly praised. 

+ ITon esse in civitate duo millia hominum qui rem haberent. 
Cicero. Offic. 2. 21, and Comment. Paul. Manut. in edit. Graev. This 
vague computation was made A.U.C. '649, in a speech of the iribime 
Philippus ; and it was his object, as well as that of the Gracchi (see 
Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaps to exaggerate, the misery of the 
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yarioi^ multitude : trLich, under the proud and false deno- 
mination of Homans, presumed to despise their felloTr-sub- 
Jects, and even their sovereigns, who dwelt bej’ond ilio 
precincts of the eteenai, city.* 

Yet the name of that citjr was still pronounced with 
respect ; the frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabi- 
tants were indulged with impunity ; and the successors of 
Constantine, instead of crushing the last remains of the 
democracy, by the strong arm of military power, embraced 
the mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve the 
poverty, and to amuse the idleness, of au innumerable 
people.f I- For the convenience of the lazy plebeians, the 
monthly distributions of com were converteii into a dailv 
allowance of bread; a great number of ovens were con- 
structed and maintained at the public expense ; and at the 
appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished with a 
ticket, ascended the flight of steps, which had been assigned 
to his peculiar quarter or divison, and received, either as a 
gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of bread, of the weight of 
three pounds, for the use of his family. II. The forest of 
Lucania, whose acorns fattened large droves of wild hogs.J 

common people. • See tlio third Satire (CO — 125) of Juvi jj.'d, 

who indignantly complains, 

Quamvis quota portio fKcis Acha:i ! 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim dcfluiit Orontes 
Et linguam et mores, Ac. 

Seneca, whoa he proposes to comfort bis mother (Consolat. a<l ITclr. 
c. 6,) by the reflection that a great part of mankind were in a Hale oI 
exile, reminds her how few of the inhabitants of Itomc v.eiu bora in 
the city. + Almost all that is said of the brc.ad. b;icoii, oil, 

wine, kc., may be found in tbo fourteenth book of the TheoJo.-ian 
Code ; which expresJy treats of the police of the great citie*. .See 
■ particularly the titles 3. 4. 15. 1C. 17. 24. The cqlbteral U'.'timor.i'-s 
are produced in Godefroy's Coumientaty, and it is iicedle.-i to tran- 
,scribB them. According to a law of Theodosius, ivhich appreciau -j in 
'money the milit-ary allowance, a pdeco of gold (eleven shillins-q w.ai 
equivalent to eighty jiouuds of bacon, or to eighty pounils of oil, or 
to twelve modii (or jiecks) of salt. (Cod. Theod. k f,tit. 4,ltg. 17.) 
This equation, compared with another of eevcnly j)OuniU of b..cu;i for 
an amphora, (Cod. Theod. 1. 14, tit. 4, leg. 4,) fixes Gie iiriee of wiiu- at 
about sixteen pence the gallon. _ J The anonv mous autJior of 

the Description of the World (p. 14, in tom. iii, Geogiai b. Minor, 
Hudson), observes of Lucania, in his barbarous Latin, liigio oltinia. 
et ipsa omnibus babundant, ct lardum multum fonrs eniitiit. r 

quod esf in montibus, cujus atscam nuimalium varum, &.c. 

TOL 111. 2 E 
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afforded as a species of tribute, a plentiful snpply of cheap 
and 'n-holesome meat. During five months of the year, a 
•regular allovrance of bacon -'was distributed to the poorer 
citizens; and the annual consumption of the capital, at a 
•time -when it was much declined from its former lustre, "was 
ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian the Third,- at . three 
millions sis hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds.* 
III. In the manners of antiquity, the use of oil was indis- 
pensable for the lamp as well “as for the bath ; and the 
•annual tas, which was imposed on Africa for the benefit of 
Borne, amounted to the weight of three millions of pounds, 
to the measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand jSnglish 
gallons. lY. The anxiety of Augustus to provide the me- 
tropolis .with sufficient plenty of com, was not extended 
beyond that necessary article of human subsistence; and 
when the popular clamour accused the dearness and scarcity 
of wine, a proclamation was issued by tlie grave reformer, 
to remind his subjects, that no man could reasonably com- 
plain of thirst, since the aqueducts of Agrippa • had intro- 
duced into the city so many copious streams >jf pure and 
salubrious water.f This rigid sobriety was insensibly 
relaxed; and although the generous design of AurelianJ 
does not appear to have been executed in its full extent, the 

(Lectures, voL ii, p. 264) refers to the Theodosian C~)de, -which proves 
“ nearly the -whole of Lucania to have been, in the {Jays of Honoring 
■pasture-land, -where the owners, partly Romans andipartly Sicilians, 
kept large ^ds of horses and herds of cattle.”' Its fertility -was 
always celebrated. Horace ranks the “ Calabris s^^tibus adjecti 
Lucani” (Epist. 1. 2, 2. 178), among, the possessions wliich the dying 
most regretted to leave. Strabo (lib. 6) and Pliny (24. 8) commend - 
its. grapes; and the roses of Pmstum, that bloomed t-wice a, year, 
"^■were the themes of Virgil (Geoi^. -4. 119,) and Ovid- (Metam.,15. 
708 ). — Ed.] * See Novell ad calcem Cod. Theod. JD. Vi^yt. 

1..1, tit. 15. Tins law was published at Rome, June 29, A.D. 452. 

. + Sueton. in August, c. 42. The utmost debauch of the empeixjr 

Einself, in his favourite -wine of Rhsetia, never exceeded a sextariiu t. 
t (an- English pint). Id. a 77. .Torrentius ad loc., and Arbuthnot’a ; 
• Tables, p. 86. -[The friends of Augustus did not imitate his sobriety. 
Horace (Carm. 3. 8) in-vited his patron to carouse with him more 
jovially. _ • . 

Sume, Msecenas, cyathos amici 
' Sospitis centum, et vigiles lucemas 

Perfer in lucem. — ^E d.] 

X His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of Hetrurw 
'{Vopiscus, in. Hist. August, p. 225), the dreary, -unwholesome, uncul* 
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use of \rine was al’owed on very easy and liberal terms. 
The administration of the public cellars was delegated to a 
magistrate of honourable rank ; and a considerable part of. 
the vintage of Campania was reserved for the fortunate 
inhabitants of Eome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the 
praises of Augustus himself, replenished the Thermo: or baths, 
which he had been constructed in every part of the city, 
with imperial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Cara- 
calla, which were open at stated hours for the indiscriminate 
sendee of the senators and the people, contained above 
sixteen hundred seats of marble; and more than three 
thousand were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian.* ■ The 
walls of the lofty apartments were covered with curious 
mosaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance 
of design and the variety of colour.s. The Egyptian granite 
was beautifully, incrusted with the precious green marble of 
Numidia; the perpetual stream of hot water was poured 
into the capacious basons, through so many wide mouths of 
bright and massj' silver; and the meanest Eoinan could 
purchase with a small copper coin the daily enjoyment of a 
scene of pomp and luxury, which might excite the emy of 
the kings of Asia.f Erom these stately palaces issued a 
swarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, without shoes, and 
without a mantle; who loitered away whole days in the 
street or Eorum, to hear news and to hold disputes ; wlm 
dissipated in extravagant gaming, tlie miserable pittance of 
their wives and children ; and spent the hours of the nighi 
in obscure taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of gross 
and vulgar sensualitj'. j: 

But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle 
multitude depended on the frequent exhibitions of public 
games and spectacles. The piety of Christian princes had 
suppressed the inhuman combats of gladiators ; but the 

tivated j)farcmmco£ modern Tuscany. * Olympiodor. npud 

Phot p. 197. + Seneca (epistoL SC,) eomparea ttie kitUs uf 

Scipio Africanus, at his villa of Literuum, with the m.ajniCcenco 
(which was continually incrca‘ing) of the public baths of home, long 
before the stately Therm® of Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. 
The guadrans paid for admission was the quarter of the az, about one- 
eighth of an English penny. J: Ammixmua, (L 14, c. C, ru,d 

1. 2S, c. 4,) after describing tho luxury and pride of tlie nob!e,< of 
i^me, exposes with equal indignation, the vices and foiiius of the 
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Eoman people still considered tlie Circus as their home, 
their temple,- and the seat of the republic. The impatient 
crowd rushed at the dawn, of day to secure their places, and 
- there were many who passed a sleepless and anrious night 
in the adjacent porticoes. From the morning to the erening, 
careless of the sun or of the rain, the spectators, .who some- 
times amounted to the number of four hundred thousand, 
remained in eager attention ; their eyes fixed on the horses 
and charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and fear 
for the success of the colours which they espoused ; and the 
happiness of Home appeared to hang on the event of a race.* 
The same immoderate ardour inspired their clamoms and 
their applause, as often as they were entertained with the 
hunting of wild beasts, and the various modes of theatrical 
representation. These representations in modem capitals 
may deserve to be considered as a pure and elegant school 
of taste, and perhaps of virtue. But the tragic and comic 
muse of the Eomans, who seldom aspired beyond the imita- 
tion of Attic genius,t had been almost totally silent since 
the fall of the republic and their place was unworthily 
’ occupied by licentious farce, effeminate music, and splendid 
pageantry. The pantomimes, § who maintained their repu- 

common people. * JuvenaL Satir. 11. 191, &a The e:^re3- 

sions of the historian Ammianns, are not less strong and animated 
than those of the satirist ; and both the one and the other painted 
from the life. The numbers which the great Circus was capable of 
receiving, are taken from the original noiitiw of the city. The difie- 
rences between them prove that they did not transcribe each other ; 
but the sum may appear incredible, though the country on these occa- 
sions flocked to the city. 

f Sometimes indeed they composed original pieces, 

-Vestigia Grmca 

Ansi deserere et celehrare domestica facta. 

' Horat. EpistoL ad Pisones, 287, and the learned, though perplexed, 
nofe of Dacier, who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the 
’Bruins and the Bonus of Pacuvins, or to the Cato of Ulatemus. The 
Oclaria, ascribed to one of the Senecas, still remains a very unfavour- 
able specimen of Eoman tragedy. J In the time of Quintilian 

and Pliny, a tragic poet was reduced to the imperfect method of himg 
a great room, and reading his play to the company, whom he invited 
for that p^rrpose. (See Dialog, de Oratoribns, a 9. 11, and Plin. Epi^ 
7. 17.) ■ § See the Dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Saltatione, tom. ii, 

p. 265 — 317, edit. Eeitz. The pantomines obtained the honourable 
name of x(ipoa66ot ; and it was required that they should be conver- 
Rant with almost eveiy art and science. Burette (in the Memoires de 
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equal to twenty-one ^miles* It- stould not be forgotten, 
tbattbe form of the city was almost that of a circle; the ’ 
geometrical figure which is known to Contain the . largest 
space within any given 'circumference. II. The architect 
Vitruvius, who_ flourished in the Augustan age, and whose 
evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight and authority, 
observes, that the innumerable habitations of the Boman 
people would have spread themselves far beyond the narrow 
limits of the city ; and that the want of ground, which was - 
probably contracted on every side by gardens and villa^ 
suggested the common though inconvenient practice of 
raising the houses to a considerable height in the air.f ' But 
the loftiness ■ of these buildings, which often consisted of 
hasiy work, and insufficient materials, :was the cause of 
frequent and fatal accidents ; and it was repeatedly enacted ' 
by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of private ' 
edifices, within the walls of Borne, should not exceed the ' 
•measure of seventy feet from the ground.^ Juvenal§ 
laments, as it should seem from his own experience, the 
hardships of the jpoorer citizens, to whom he addresses the 
■ salutary a:dviee of emigrating, without delay, from the smoke 
of Borne, since they might purchase, in the little towns of 
Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the same price 
which they annually paid for a dark and ^miserable , lodging. 
House-rent was therefore immoderately dear: the rich 

popalouEness of ancient times. * Oiympiodor. ap. Piot p. 137- 

See Fabricius, Bibl. Giwc. tom. is, p. 400. + In ea antem 

majestate urbis, et civium infinita frequentid innumerabiles Labi- 
tationes opus fuit esplicare. Ergo cum recipere non posset area plana 
tantam multitudinem in urbe, ad ausilium altitndinis sedificiorum res . 
ipsa coegit devenire.' Vitruv. 2. 8. This passage, which I owe to Yos- 
BiuB, is clear, strong, and comprehensive. t The successive 

testimonies of PUay, Aristides, Claudian, Eutilius, &c., prove the 
insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. See Lipsius, de ilagnibid, 
Eqmand, L 3, c. 4. 

, . ; ' ■ ' Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant ; 

Tu nescis ; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imia 
TTltimus ardebit, quern teg^ula sola tuetur 
Apluvia. Juvenal, Satir. 3. 199. 

§ Bead the whole third satire, but particularly 166. 223, &c. The 
description of a crowded insula, or lodging-house, in Petronius, (c. 95. 
97.) perfectly tallies with the complaints of Juvenal; and we learn 
from legal authority, that in the time of Augustus, (Heineccius, Hist 
Juria. Eoman. c. 4, p. 181,) the oriinaiy rent of the several ccsnacula, 
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ratlier tlie blockade, of the cily. By a skilful disposition of 
bis numerous forces, wbo impatiently watched the moment 
of an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the 
twelve principal gates, intercepted all , communication with 
the adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation 
of the Tiber, from which the Bomans derived the surest 
and most plentiful supply of provisions. The first emotions 
of the nobles and of the people, were those of surprise and 
indignation, that a vile barbarian should dare 'to insult the 
capital of the world ; but their arrogance was soon humbled 
by misfortime; and their unm anly rage, instead of being 
directed against an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised on . 
a defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the person 
of Serena, the Bomans might have respected the niece of 
Theodosius ; the aunt, nay even the adopted mother, of the 
reigning emperor : but they abhorred the widow of Stilicho ; 
and they listened with credulous passion to the tale of 
calumny, which accused her of maintaining a secret and 
criminal correspondence with the Grothic invader. Actuated 
or overawed by the same popular frenzy, the senate, without 
requiring any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sentence 
of her death. Serena was ignominiously strangled ; and the 
infatuated mrdtitude were astonished to find, that this cruel 
act of injustice did not immediately produce the retreat of 
the barbarians, and the deliverance of the city. That unfor- 
tunate city gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, 
and at length the horrid calamities of famine. The daily 
allowance of three pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, 
to one-third, to nothing ; and the price of com still continued 
to rise in a rapid and extravagant .proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of 
life, solicited the precarious charity of the rich; and for 
awhile the public miseiy was alleviated by the hmnanily of 
Lmta, the widow of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed her 
residence at Borne, and consecrated to the use of the indi- 
gent, the princely revenue which she annually received from 
the grated successors of her husband. But these private 

ZosimuB, L 5, p. 350. 354 ; Sozomen, L 9, c. 6 ; Olympiodorus, ap. Phot, 
p, 180 ; Philostoigius, L 12, c. 3 ; and Godefroy, Dissertat p. 467: — 47&. 

* The mother of Laeta was named Pissamene. Her father, family, 
and country, are unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 59.‘ [Se« 
also Zosimus, v..39. 7, and Sozomen, viL 13, — ^Eu.j 
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and temporary donatives, ivere insufficient to appease tho 
hunger of a numerous people ; and the progress of famine 
invaded the marble palaces of the senators themselves. The 
persons of both sexes, u'ho had been educated in the enjoy- 
ment of ease and luxury, discovered hovr little is rcqmsite 
to supply the demands of nature; and lavished their una- 
vailing treasures of gold and silver, to obtain tlio coarse and 
scanty sustenance which they would formerly have rejected 
with disdain. The food the most repugnant to sense or 
imagination, the aliments the most unwliolesome and per- 
nicious to the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and 
fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion 
was entertained, that some desperate uTetches fed on the 
bodies of their fellow-creatures, whom the}* had secrerly 
murdered ; and even mothers (such was the horrid conflict 
of the two most powerful instincts implanted by nature in 
the human breast), even mothers ai'e said to have tasted the 
flesh of their slaughtered infants.* blauy thousands of the 
inhabitants of Eome expired in their houses, or in tiio 
streets, for want of sustenance ; and as the public sepulchres 
\vithout the walls were in the power of the enemy, the 
steneb which arose from so many putrid and unbmied 
carcasses, infected the air; and the miseries of famine were 
succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, 
which were repeatedly transmitted from tlio court of Ihi- 
venna, supported, for sonre time, the fainting resolution of 
the Homans, till at length the despair of any human aid 
tempted them to accept the oilers of a preternatural dtdi- 
verance. Pompeiauus, prefect of the city, liad been per- 
suaded, by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan dinners, 
that, by the mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, they 
could extract tlie lightning from the clouds, ami point those 
celestial fires against the camp of the barbariaiis.t The 

* Ad nefandos cibos crupit csuricntlum rabies, ct sua iavicea 
membra lanianint, dum mater non parcit bactcuti mfanti;u ; cl recij.it 
utero, quern pauUo auto eli'uderat, Jerome ad I'riucij'i.am. tom. i, 
p. 1121. The same horrid circumstauce is likewise told o{ U.c 
of Jerusalem and Parks, For the latter, compare the teuth book of 
the Heuri.'ide, and the Jounial do ilcnri IV. tom. 5, p. i7 — ;3; and 
obseive that a plain narrative of facts is much morv jeiihetic than 
the most laboured descriptions of epic poetry. + /to.^imua (!. 

p, S55, 350) speaks ol these ccrcmanies, like a Greek unacquaialtd 
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important secret •was communicated to Innocent, tlie bishop 
of Eome ; and the successor of St. Peter is accused, perhaps 
without foundation, of preferring the safety of the republic; 
to the ri^d severity of the Christian worship. But when 
the question was agitated in the senate ; when it was pro- 
posed, as an essential condition, that those sacrifices should 
be performed in the Capitol, by the authority, and in the 
presence, of the magistrates ; the majority of that respectable . 
assembly, apprehensive either of the divine, or of the impe-' 
rial, displeasure, refused to join in an act, which appeared 
almost equivalent to the public restoration of Pagamsm,* - 
The last resource of the Eomans was in the clemency, or 
at least in the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The 
senate, who in ■this emergency assumed the supreme powers 
of government, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate 
•with the enemy. This important trust was delegated to 
Basilius, a senator, of Spanish extraction, and already' 
conspicuous in the administration of provinces; and to 
John, the first tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly 
qualified, by his dexterity in hnsiness, as well as by his 
former intimacy -with the Gothic prince. When they 'were ■ 
introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps in a 
more lofty style than became their abject condition, that 
the Eomans were resolved to maintain their dignity, either 
in peace or war ; and that if Alaric refused them a fair and 
honourable capitulation, he might sound his trumpets and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, exercised 

with, the national superstition of Eome and Tuscany. I suspect that 
they consisted of two parts, the secret, and the pu'blic; the former 
were probably an imitation of the arts and spells hy which Numa had 
drawn down Jupiter and his thunder, on mount Aventine. 

■ Quid agant laqueis, qurn carmina dicant, 

Qu&que trahant Buperis sedibus arte Jovem 
■ Scire nefas homiuL 

The ancilia, or shields of Mars, the pxgnora Imperii, which •weM 
carried in solemn procession on the calends of March, derived their 
origin from this mysterious event. {Ovid. Fast. 3, 259 — 398). It was 
probably designed to revive this ancient festival, which had been sup- 
pressed by Theodosius. In that case, we recover a chronological date,, 

(March 1, A.D. 409,) which has not hitherto been observed. • 

Sozomen. (L' 9, c. 6,) insinuates, that the experiment was actually^ 
though unsuccessfully, made ; but he does not mention the name of 
Innocent : and TOleraont (M6m. Ecclgs. tom. x, p. 645,) is deternuned 
not to believe, that a pope could he guilty of such impious conde* 
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satisfied the rapacious demands of Alaric they were restored 
in some measure to the enjoyment of peace and plenty. 
Several of the gates -svere cautiously opened ; the importa- 
‘tion ,of provisions from the river, and the adjacent country, 
Tvas no longer obstructed by the Goths ; the citizens re- 
sorted in crowds to the -free market, which was held during 
three days in the suburbs; and while the merchants who, 
undertook this gainful trade made a considerable profit, the 
future subsistence of, the city was secured by the ample 
magazines which were deposited in the public and private 
granaries. A more regular discipline than could have been 
expected was maintained in the camp of Alaric; and the 
wise barbarian justified bis regard for the faith of treaties 
by the just severity with which he chastised a party of 
licentious Goths who' had insulted some Boman citizens on 
the road to Ostia. His army, enriched by the contri^- 
•tions of the capital, slowly advanced into the fair and 
fruitful province of Tuscany, where he proposed to estabhsh 
his winter quarters ; and the Gothic standard became the 
refuge of forty thousand barbarian slaves, who bad broken 
"their chains, and aspired, under the command of their great 
deliverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of th^ir 
cruel servitude. About the same time he received a more , 
honourable reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom 
Adolphus,* the brother of his wife, had conducted, at his 
pressing invitation, from the banks of the Danube to those 
of the Tiber, and who had cut their way, with some 
difficulty and loss, through the superior . numbers of the 
imperial troops. A victorious leader, who united the daring 
spirit of a barbarian with the art and discipline of a Boman 
general, was at the head of a hundred thousand fighting 
' \ 

■* This Gothic chieftain is called, hy Jornandes and Isidore, 
phm; hy Zosinms and Orosins, Ataulphus ; and by Olympiodi^^ 
Adaoulphus. I have used the celebrated name of AdrAplcUi, vmca 
seems to be authorized by the practice of the Swedes, the sons or bro- 
thers of the ancient Goths. \Atta was the earliest Gothic form of 
FoOier. In his translation, TJlphilas rendered Pater Aoster by Atta 
Unsar. From denoting the head of a family, it was used to designate 
the chief of a tribe, and was the root of the present German Aad, 
nobility. It was often introduced into proper names as Athananc, 
Athalinga, Attaulph, &a Hjolf bad the same relation to the modern 
hulfe, help, of the Germans. The name of Attabjo^as, therefore sig- 
nified, the helping or assistant chiefi Adolphus is its modem repre- 
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men; and Italy. pronounced with terror and respect the 
formidable name of Alario.* 

At the distance of fourteen centuries we may be satisfied 
with relating the military exploits of the conquerors of 
Eome, without presuming to investigate the motives of 
their political conduct. In the midst of his apparent pros- 
perity, Alaric was conscious perliaps of some secret weak- 
ness, some internal defect ; or perhaps the moderation which 
he displayed was intended only to deceive and disarm the 
easy credulity of the ministers of Honorius. The king of 
the Goths repeatedly declared that it was his desire to 
be considered as the friend of peace and of the Eomaus. 
Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent ambas- 
sadors to the court of Eavenna, to solicit the exchange of 
hostages and the conclusion of the treaty; and the pro- 
posals, which he more clearly expressed during tho coui-se 
of the negotiations, oould only inspire a doubt of his 
sincer%, as they might seem inadequate to the state of his ■ 
fortune. The barbarian still aspired to tho rank of master-, 
general of the armies of the west; he stipulated an annual 
subsidy of corn and money ; and he chose tho provinces of 
Dalmatia, Noricum, and Veuetia, for the seat of his new 
kingdom, which would have commanded the important 
communication between Italy and the Danube. If these 
modest terms should bo rejected Alaric shewed a disposition 
to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to content 
himself with the possession of Noricuui ; an exhausted and 
impoverished couutrj', perpetually exposed to the inroads 
of the barbarians of Germany .f Eut tho hoj)es of peace 
were disappointed by the weak obstinacy, or interested 
views, of tho minister Olympius. Without listening to 
the salutary remonstrances of the senate he dismissed their 
ambassadors under the conduct of a military escort, too 
numerous for a retiuue of honour and too feeble for an army 
of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the 
imperial legions, were ordered to march from Eavenna to 
Eome, through an open country, whieli was occupied by 
the formidable myriads of the barbarians. These brave 

senlalivc. — Eu.] * Tho trciity hetwsen Ahiric aad thoHomaus, 

ice., is taken from Zosimus, 1. 5, ]). Uoi, 35.’i. 35S, 35t*. oOC, 303. Tiio 
iiUiHtioiial circumstaucco aro too Mv ami trilling to rtijtUrc any other 
quotation. T Zosimus, h 3, p. 30* — 303. 
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legioiiartes;';'.eWcompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to 
ministerial folly ; tbeir general, Yalens, with a hundred 
•soldiere, escaped from the field of battle ; and one of the 
: -ambassadors, who could no longer claim the protection of 
the' law of nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom 
with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Tet 
Alaric, instead of resenting this act of impotent hostility, 
immediately renewed his proposals of peace ; and the second 
embassy of the Eoman senate, which derired weight and 
•dignity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of the city, 
was guarded from the dangers of the road by a detachment 
of Gothic soldiers.* . 

Olympiusf might have continued to insult the just resent- , 
ment of a people, who loudly accused him as the author of 
the public calamities; but his power was undennined bj 
the secret intrigues of the palace. The favourite eunuchs 
transferred the government of Honorius and the empire to 
Jovius, the prmtorian prefect; an unworthy servant, who 
did not atone, by the merit of personal attachment, for the 
errors and misfortunes of his administration. The exile or 
escape of the guilty Olympius, reserved him for more vicis- 
situdes of fortune: he experienced the adventures of an 
obscure and •wandering life; he again rose to power;' he . 
fell a second time into disgrace ; his ears were cut off; he 
expired under the lash ; and his ignominious death afforded 
a grateful spectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After the 
removal of Olympius, whose character was deeply tainted 
•with religious fanaticism, the Pagans and heretics ■\vere 
delivered from the impolitic proscription which excluded 
them from the dignities of the state. The brave GenneriiJ 
a soldier of barbarian origin, who still adhered to the wor- 

* Zosimus, L 5, p. 360 — 362. The 'bishop, hj remaining at Eavenna, 
escaped the impending calamities of the city. Orosins, L 7, _c. 39, p. 573. 

, For the adventures of Olympius^ and his successors in the min- 
istry, see Zosimus, L 5, p. 363. 365, 366, and Olympiodor. ap. Phot 
p. ISO, 181. ■ t Zosimus (1. 5, p. 364) relates this circum- 

stance with visible complacency, and celebrates the character of 
nerid as the last ^ory of expiring Paganism. Yery different were the 
sentiments of the council of Carthage, who deputed four bishops to , 
the court of Eavenna, to complain of the law, which had been jurt 
enacted, that all conversions to Christianity should be free aim 
Toluntarv. See Baronius, AnnaL Eccles. a-D. 409, No. 12; xn. 410, 
No. 47, 48. 
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Btip of Lis ancestors, had been obliged to .-laj'. aside tho 
military belt; and though be ■was repeatedly assured fay 
the emperor himself, that laws were not made for persona 
of his rank or merit, he refiised to accept any partial dis- 

E ensation, and persevered in honourable disgrace till ho 
ad extorted a general act of justice from the distress of 
the Eoman government. The conduct of Gennerid, iu tho 
important station to which he was promoted or restored, 
of master-general of Dalmatia, Paniionia, Koricum, and 
Bhffitia, seemed to revive the discipline and spiiit of the 
republic. Prom a life of 'idleness and want, his troops 
were soon habituated to severe exercise, and plentiful sub- 
sistence; and his private generosity often supph'ed tho 
rewards which were denied by the avarice or poverty of tho 
court of Eavenna. The valour of G ennerid, formidable to the 
adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the Illyrian 
frontier; and his vigilant care assisted the empire with a 
reinforcement of ten thousand Huns, who arrived on tho 
confines of Italy, attended b^' such a convoy of provisions, 
and such a numerous train of sheep and oxen as might havo 
been sufBcient, not only for tho march of an amy, but for 
the settlement of a colony. But the court and councils of 
Honorius still remained a scene of weakness and distrac- 
tion, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the prefect 
Jovius, the guards rose in furious mutiny, and demanded 
the heads of two generals and of tho two principal eunuchs. 
The generals, under a perfidious promise of safety, were 
sent on ship-board ana privately executed ; while tho 
favour of the eunuchs procured them a mild and secure 
exile at Milan and Constantinople. Eusebius tho eunuch, 
and the barbarian Allobich, succeeded to the command of 
the bedchamber and of the guards; and the mutual jealousy 
of these subordinate ministers was the cause of their mutual 
destruction. By tho insolent order of the count of tho 
domestics, tho great chamberlain was shamefully beaten 
to death with sticks, before the eyes of tho astonished 
emperor ; and the subsequent assassination of AUobicli, in 
the midst of a public procession, is the only circumstance 
of his life in which Honorius discovered the faintest svmp- 
tom of courage or resentment. Yet before they fell, Euse- 
bius and Allobich had contributed their part to the ruin of 
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Eoman insensibly sfrelled to the size of an episcopal 
city,* -n-here the com of Africa was deposited in spacious 
granaries for the nse of the capital. As soon as Alaric 
was in possession of that important place, , he summoned 
the city to surrender at discretion'; and his demands were 
enforced by the positive declaration, that a refusal, or even 
a delay, should be instantly followed by the deduction 
of the magazines on which the life of the Eoman people 
depended. The clamours of that people and -the terror of 
famine, subdued the pride of the senate ; they listened 
without reluctance to the proposal of placing a new empe- 
ror on the throne of the unworthy Honorius; and the sm- 
frage of the Gothic conqueror bestowed the purple on 
Attains, prefect of the city. The grateful monarch imme- 
diately acknowledged his protector as master-general of 
the .armies of the west ; Adolphus, with the rank of count 
of the domestics, obtained the custody of the person of 

•Rnd the large estuaries (stagno di Ponente, di Levautel mark the 
changes of the river, and the efforts of the sea. Consult, for the pre- 
sent state of this dreary and desolate tract,' the excellent map of the' 
Ecclesiastical State by the mathematicians of Benedict XH'., an actual 
survey of the Agro Itomano, in six sheets, by Cingolani, which contains 
one hundred and thirteen thousand eight hundred and nineteen riihhia 
(about five hundred and seventy thousand acres) ; and the large topo- 
graphical map of Ameti, in eight sheets. [The district at the months 
of the Tiber was anciently the Silva liloesia and belonged to the people, 
of VeiL Ancus Martins took it from them and built the town of 
Ostia. (Liv. L .1, c. 33.) He immediately established salt-wor^ 
there, to supply the rising city. This appears to have been his 
object, in extending the Roman dominion to the sea, for his sub- ‘ 
jects had no foreign commerce that required the command of a 
harbour. In the time of Julius Caesar, both entrances of the Tite 
were so much blocked up, that among the projected works, which 
his death intercepted, was that of opening a new passage to the sea 
at Terracina, and constructing from it a canal through the Pontine 
marshes to meet the river. Instead of executing this plan, Trajan 
-dtained the marshes and formed the new harbour of Centumceli®, 
from' which the present town of Civita Yecchia arose. The hot 
springs, found there, he collected in baths, and erected also a villa 
. for himself. — ^E d.] * As early as the third (Lard- 

ner's Credibility of the Gospel, part 2, vol. iii, p. S9 — 92,) or a^ least 
the fourth, century (Carol, a Sancto Paulo, Iv otit Ecoles. p._ 47), the 
port of Rome was an episcopal city, which was demolished, as it should 
seem, in the ninth century, by pope Gregory lY. during the incursions 
of the Arabs. It is now reduced to an inn, a, church, and the house 
or palace of the bishop; who ranks as one of six cardinal oishops of 
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prajtorian prefect, of Yalens, .master of the cavalry and 
infantry, of the quaestor Potamius, and of Julian, the first 
of tlie notaries, was. introduced witli martial pomp into 
the Gothic camp. In the name of their sovereign, they 
consented to acknowledge the lawful election of his com- 
petitor, and to divide the provinces of Italy and the west 
between the two emperors. Their proposals were rejected 
with disdain ; and the refusal was aggravated by the insultr 
ing clemency of Attalus, who condescended to promise, that 
if Honorius would instantly resign the purple, he should he 
permitted to pass the remainder of his life in the peaceful 
exile of some remote island.* So desperate, indeed, did the 
situation of the son of Theodosius appear to those who were 
the best acquainted with his strength and resources, that 
Jovius and Valens, his minister and his general, betrayed 
their trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of their 
benefactor, and devoted their treacherous allegiance to the 
service of his more fortunate rival. Astonished by such 
examples of domestic treason, Honorius trembled at the 
approach of every servant, at the arrival of ever)* messenger. 
He . dreaded the secret enemies, who might lurk in his 
capital, his palace, his bedchamber ; and some ships lay 
ready in the harbour of Havenna, to transport the abdicated 
monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, the emperor 
of the east. 

But there is a proridence (such at least was the opinion 
of the historian Procopius)t that watches over innocence 
and foUy ; and the pretensions of Honorius to its peculiar 
care cannot reasonably be disputed. At the moment when 
his despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, medi- 
tated a shameful flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four 
thousand veterans unexpectedly landed in the port of 
Eavenna. To these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had 
not been corrupted by the factions of the court, he com- 
mitted the walls and gates of the city; and the slumbers of 
the emperor were no longer disturbed by the apprehension 

emperor. * He carried his insolence so far, as to declare that 

he shoidd nmtilate Honorius before he sent him into erile. But this 
assertion of Zosimus is destroyed by the more impartial testimony of 
Olympiodorus, who attributes the ungenerous proposal (which was 
absolutely rejected by Attalus) to the baseness, and perhaps the 
treachery, of Jovius. ' -J- Procop. de BeU. VandaL 1. 1, c. 2. 
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Tlie degradatioa Attains removed the only real 
obstacle to the conclusion of the peace; and Alaric ad- 
vanced within three miles of Eavenna, to press the irreso- 
lution of the imperial ministers, whose insolence soon 
returned with the return of fortune. His indignation vas 
kindled by the report, that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the 
personal enemy of Adolphus and the hereditary foe of the 
house of Balti, had been received into the palace. At the 
head of three hundi-ed followers, that fearless barbarian 
immediately sallied from the gates of Eavenna ; surprised, 
and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Goths ; re-entered 
the city in triumph ; and was permitted to insult his adver- 
sar}', by the voice of a herald, who publicly declared that 
the guilt of Alaric had for ever excluded him from the 
friendship and alliance of the emperor.* The crime and 
foUy of the court of Eavenna was expiated, a third time, 
by the calamities of Eome. The king of the Goths, who 
ho longer dissembled his appetite for plunder and revenge, 
appeared in arms under the walls of the capital ; and the 
trembling senate, without, any hopes of relief, prepared, by 
a desperate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. 

. But they were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy 
of their slaves and domestics; who, either from birth or 
interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the 
hour of midnight, the Salarian gate was silently opened, 
and the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous 
sormd of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty- 
three years after the foimdation of Eome, the imperial city, 
which had subdued and civilized so considerable a part of 
mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes 
of Germany and Scythia.f 

imperatore facto, infecto, refecto, ac defect© ..... Slirnam nsit, et 
ludum spectavit imperii Orosius, L 7, c. 42, p. 582. 

■ * Zorimus, L 6, p. 3S4. Sozomen, L 9, c. 9. Philostofgius, L 12, 
c. 3. In this place the test jf Zosimus is mutilated, and we have lost 
the remainder of his sisth and last booh, which ended with the sack 
of Rome. Credulous and partial as he is, we must take our leave of 
that historian with some regret. t Adest Alaricus, trepidam 

Eomam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. Orosius, L 7, c. 39, p. 573. He 
dispatches this great event in seven words; but he employs whole 
pages in celebrating the devotion of the Goths. I have expected, 
from an improbable story of Procopius, the circumstances which had 
an £ur of prohabiEty. Procop. de BelL VandaL L 1, c. 2. He sup- 
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to the church of the apostle. Prom the eitremifr, perhaps, 
of the Quiriiial hiU, to the distant quarter of tlie Vatican, 
a numerous detachment of Goths, marching in order of. 
battle through the principal streets, protected, with glitter- 
ing arms, the long train of their devout companions, who 
bore aloft, on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and 
silver ; and the martial shouts of the barbarians were 
mingled with the sound of religious 'psalmody. Prom all 
the adjacent houses, a crowd of Christians hastened to join 
this edifying procession; and a multitude of fugitives, 
without distinction of age, or ranh, or even of sect, had 
the good fortune to escape to the secure and hospitabb 
sanctuaij of the Vatican. The learned work, concerning 
the City of God, was professedly composed by St. Augustin, 
to justify the ways of Providence in the destruction of the 
Eoman greatness. He celebrates, with peculiar satisfaction, 
this memorable triumph of Christ ; and insults his adver- 
saries, by challenging them to produce some similar exam- 
ple, of a town taken by storm, in wliich the fabulous gods 
of antiquity had been able to protect either themselves or 
their deluded votaries.* 

In the sack of Pome some rare and extraordinary examples 
of barbarian virtue have been deservedly applauded. But 
the holy precincts of the Vatican and the apostolic churches 
could receive a very small proportion of the Eoman people: 
many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns, who 
served under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the 
name, or at least to the faith of Christ ; and we may suspect, 
without any breach of charity or candour, that in the hour 
of savage licence, when eveiy passion was inflamed and 
every restraint was removed, the precepts of the gospel 
seldom influenced the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. 
The writers the best disposed to exaggerate their clemency, 
have freely confessed that a crueT slaughter was made of 
■the Eomans ;t and that the streets of the city were filled 

Imiidred years before the fame and merit had been ascribed, not to 
the'^apostles, but to Christ. * See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 

L 1, c. 1 — 6. He particularly appeals to the examples of Troy, Syra- 
cuse, and Tarentum. + Jerome (tom. 1, p. 121, ad Principiam) 

has applied to the sack of Rome aU the strong expressions of Virgil , 
Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 

Explicet, &C. 
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Lad inflexiLlj refiised their consent to the violation which 
they sustained, had lost by their misfortune the glorious 
crown of virginity ?* There were other losses indeed of a 
more substantial kind, and more general concern. It cannot 
be presumed that all the barbarians were at all times 
capable, of perpetrating such amorous outrages; and the 
want of youth, or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest 
part of the Eoman women from the danger of a rape; But 
avarice is an insatiate and universal passion; since the 
enjoyment of almost every object that can afford pleasure 
to the different tastes and tempers of mankind, may be 
procured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage of 
Some, a just preference was given to gold and jewels, which 
contain the greatest value in the smallest compass and 
weight : but after these portable riches had been removed 
by the more diligent robbers, the palaces of Borne were 
rudely stripped of their splendid and costly, furniture. The 
sideboards of nlassy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of 
silk and purple, were irregularly piled in the wagons that 
always followed the march of a G-othic army. The most 
exquisite works of art were roughly handled, or wantonly 
destroyed; many a statue was melted for the sake of the 
precious materials ; and many a vase, in the dinsion of the 
spoil, was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe. The acquisition of riches served only to stimulate 
the avarice of the rapacious barbarians, who proceeded by 
threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force from their 
prisoner^ the confession of hidden treasure, t Yisible splen- 
dour and expense were alleged as the proof of a plentiful 
fortune ; the appearance of poverty was imputed to a par- 
simonious disposition; and the obstinacy of some misers, 

* See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, L 1, a 16. 18. He treats the sub- 
ject with remarkable accuracj"; and, after admitting that there cannot 
be any crime, where there is no consent, he adds ; Sed quia non solum 
quod ad dolorem, verum etiam quod ad libidinem, pertinet, in corpore 
alieno perpetrari potest; quicquid tale, factum fuerit, etsi retentam 
constantissimo animo pudicitiam non escutit, pudorem tamen incutit, 
ne credatUr factum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod fieri fortasse 
sine camis aliqua voluptate non potuit. In o. 18, he" makes some 
curious distinctions between moral and physical virginity. 

■}• Marcella, a Eoman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her ag^ 
and her piety, was thro'svn on the ground, and cruelly beaten and 
whipped, cfesam fustibus flagellisque, &c. Jerome, tom. i, p. 1^, od 
Principiam. See Augustin, de Uiv. Dei. L 1, c. 10 The modem Sacco 
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"Wlatereriniglit be tbe numbers of equestrian or plebeian 
rank who perished in the massacre of Eome, it is confidently 
aflBrmed that only one senator lost his life by the sword of 
the enemy.* But it was not easy to compute the multi- 
tudes who, from an honourable station and a prosperous 
fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserable condition 
of captives and exiles. As the barbarians had more occa- 
sion.for money than for slaves, they fixed at a moderate 
price the redemption of their indigent prisoners; and the 
ransem was often paid by the benevolence of their friends 
or the charity of strangers.f The captives who were regu- 
larly .sold, either in open market or by private contract, 
would have legally regained their native freedom, which it 
was impossible for a citizen to lose or to alienate.! But 
as it was soon discovered that the vindication of their 
liberty would endanger their lives; and that the Groths, 
unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked to 
murder their useless prisoners ; the civil jurisprudence had 
been already qualified by a wise regulation that they 
should be obliged to serve tbe moderate term of five years, 
till they had discharged by their labour the price of their 
redemption.§ The nations who invaded the Eoman empire 
had dnven before them into Italy whole troops of hungry 
and afirighted provincials, less apprehensive of servitude 
than of famine. The calamities of Eome and Italy dis- 
persed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most secure, 
the most distant places of refuge. • "While the Gk»thic caval^ 
spread terror and desolation along the sea-coast of Campania 
and Tuscany, the little island of Igilium, separated by a 

p. 162 — 201, and the Eoma Antica of ITardiiii, p. 212 — 273. The 
former is more useful for the ancient descriptions, the latter for the 
actual topography. * Orosius (L 2, c. 19, p. 142,) compares 

the cruelty of the Gauls and the clemency of the Goths. Ibi 
quemquam inrentum senatorum, qui vel • ahsens evaserit ; hie ^ vxs 
quemquam requiri, qui forte ut latens perierit. But there is an air of 
rhetoric, and perhaps of falsehood, in this antithesis; and Socrates 
(L 7, c. 10,) afnrms, perhaps by an opposite exaggeration, that many 
Bcnators were put to death uith various and exquisite tortur^. 

■f Multi . . . Christiani in captivitatem ducti .sunt. Augustin, de Civ. 
Dei, 1. 1, c. 14, and the Christians experienced no peculiar hardships. 

J See Heineccius, Antiquitat. Juris Eoman. tom. i, p. 96. _ ^ 

§ Appendix Cod. Theodos. 16, in Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. p. 735. 
This edict was published the 11th of December, An. 40S, and is more 
reasonable than properly belonged tc the ciinisters of Honorius. 
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narrow channel from the Argentarian promontory, repulsed 
or eluded theii' hostile attempts ; aud at so small a distance 
from Eome great numbers of citizens were securely con- 
cealed in the thick woods of that sequestered spot.* The 
ample patrimonies which many senatorian families possessed 
in Africa invited them, if the}' had time and prudence to 
escape from the ruin of their country, to embrace- the 
shelter of that hospitable province. Tlie most illustrious 
of these fugitives was the noble aud pious Proha, t the 
widow of the prefect Petronius. After the death of her 
hushaud, the most powerful subject of Pome, she had 
remained at the head of the Auician family, and succes- 
sively supplied, from her private fortune, the c.vpense of the 
consulships of her three sons. .AVhen the city was besieged 
and taken by the Goths, Proba supjiorted, with Christian 
resignation, the loss of immense riches; embarked in u 

♦ Emlnua Igilii s 3 ’lvosa cacumina miror; 

QuBm fraudaro nufas laudia Uonoro sua;. 

E:co pvojirioa mii'cr tutata est insula taltua ; • • 

Sive loci iugcuio, ecu Domini genio. 

Gargito cum modico victricibua obstitit armia 
Taiiqunm longinquo dissociata mari. 
lime midtoa l.acora auscepit ab urbo fugatos, 

Hie fc-csia jio.-^ito cci-ta timorc salu.s. 
riurima terreno pojmlavcrat mijuora btllo, 

Contra naluram claase limendu.') equea : 

Unum, mira Cdca, vario di-icriminu porlum J 
Tam prope Itomauia, t-am prociil ci'C Gi-Uu. 

Kutiliua, in ItitiL-rar, 1. 1. 3Q5. 

The island is now called Giglio. Sec Cluver. Itab Autiq, L ji. COL 
[This islelis rarelj' noticed by ancient wriU-r.-'. It is meutioULd inci- 
dentally by C.e;ar (De Bell Civ. 1. 3t,) aud by Pliny (3. 12) under the 
name of /li'gUiuui, who chas-scs it with the i-daiida ou the wcUern co.-.jt 
of lUdy. ZedJer's Lerucou givw it a circumferuuco of thri-o German 
(fifteen English) miles; and Malic Brun (Gcog. vol. vii, p. Ouo) fr.yt, 
tliat it is now noted for its quarries of gr.mitc and na.-.r'o’.e, that 
its hilU arc still coveted with wood.-!, x.ud lUat it j-roduce-i v.ino, 
abundant!}'. — En.] t As the adveutun.^ of Prcil..i aud her 

family are connected uiih tho life of Bu Augu.-:iii, they .'..-c liilige-utly 
illuslralcJ by Tillemoat, JlCm. EcelC% tom. liii, p. C-0 — i)3o. .Se-mc 
time after their arrival in Africa. DeuietriiiS tool; iiie Veil, mi-i m.aie a 
vow of virginity; an event which was considered vi the hi.d.eit 
importance to liome and to the world. All tlij v.u'tc eej;.'r.t- 

tul.atory letter.s to her; th.at of Jt-rom" u f.i'.l eitant, Horn, i, r. o2 
— iS, ud Desuetl-iada de tcrv.and.i Y;rginil.',lc,'\ aud e,)Ut:.i:!i a 
of abiuial reasouing, tpiriled declamaliou, aud curijuc f.-.-;;.-, t-.mv of 
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centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much moro 
singular parallel; and to affirm -witli confidence that the 
ravages of the barbarians, whom .tUaric had led from the 
banks of the Danube, were less destructive than the ho.?iili- 
ties exercised by the troops of Charles V. a Catholic prince, 
who stj'led himself emperor of the Eomans.* The, Goths 
evacuated the city at the end of sLx days, but Horae re- 
mained above nine mouths in the possession of the imperial- 
ists ; and everj' hour was stained b}' some atrocious act of 
crueltv, lust, and rapine. The authoritj- of Alaric pre- 
served some order and moderation among the ferocious 
multitude, which acknowledged him for their leader and 
king; hut the constable of Bourbon had gloriouEly fallen 
in the attack of the walls ; and the death of the general 
removed every restraint of discipline I'roiu an arinj' which 
consisted of tliree independent nations, the Italians,, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. In the begimiing of the 
sixteenth century, the manners of Italy exhibited a remark- 
able scene of the depravity of mankind. They united the 
sanguinary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of 
society, witli the polished vices which spring from the abuse 
of art and luxury; and the loose adventurers, who had 
violated every, prejudice of patriotism and super.-tition, to 
assault the palace of the Eoinan ])ontifi’, must derscn-e to 
be considered as the most profligate of the Italians. At 
the same era, the Spaniards were the terror both of the 

' conquered. The far more dcotnictivu ravagoi of the Gaufi, wheu they 
made tlieinselvcj inastci's uf Home eight hundri.d yt*an> before, c.re 
told iu Kicbiibr’ft Lecturer, (vob i, j>. vT-J,) v.-hith couU'iin Uic 
and most matured deductions of that cmictut hl-toriau. They jirc-etit 
u melancholy picture of barbarian warfare or rather wanton dc. olatlou, 
wliich may teacli us to think more favourably of Alarjc’d fuliutv, erfc. 
Yet even from that utter ruin Koine recovtrvd, and inttvad of Un 
** dark age-^,” centuries of light and glon-' f-jlloweX— Ki’.] 

♦ The I'cader who wi.-hci to inform himself of the circumatoncc-j of 
this famous event inay |K.TUse an raimindde iiorrutivc iu Dr. ibjbvrv 
fcou’s ii:?tory of dairies V., vob ii, jv or coiiiult the Annali 
dTtalia of the leanud Muratori, lorn, xiv, p. 2J0 — litJ, octavo cdiiien. 
If he is de-^irous of eiaminiug the originals ho may have re:jur£e tg 
the eighteenth hook of the gre,at, hut unlinldud, lu^tcry of Guiodvr- 
diiiL But the account whieh luvct truly du-erve-s the name of 
authentic and original, a little book, entitled, Jl Sicc:* ci 
composed, \>ithin tliaii a month af:*.r the of the city, by 

the iry.'Atr of the hUtoriaa GuiccUrdim, whv appeoz's to Lave lxa.a 
bhlts magi&trawei and a cn^p.*c>~.ona»e \*^ker« 
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Old and New "World; but tbeir bigb-spirited Talour was 
disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and unrelent- 
ing cruelty. Indefatigable in tbe pursuit of fame and 
ricbes, they bad improved, by repeated practice, tbe most 
exquisite and effectual methods of torturing tbeir prisoners ; 
many of tbe Oastibans wbo pillaged Home, were familiars 
of tbe boly inquisition ; and some volimteers, perhaps, were 
lately returned from tbe conquest of Mexico. Tbe Germans 
were less , corrupt than tbe Italians, less cruel than the 
Spaniards ; and the rustic or even savage aspect of those 
Tramontane warriors, often disguised a simple and merciful 
disposition. But they bad imbibed, in tbe first fervour of 
the Eeformation, the spirit as well as the principles of 
liuther. It was their favourite amusement to insult or 
destroy • the consecrated objects of Catholic superstition : 
they indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred 
against the clergy of every denomination and degree, who 
forni so' considerable a part of the inhabitants of modem 
Some ; and their fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the 
throne of Antichrist, to purify, with blood and fire, the 
abominations of the spiritual Babylon.* 

* The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusiami, 
has been forcibly attacked (Bossuet, Hist, des Tariations des Eglises 
Protestantes, livre 1, p. 20 — 36,) and feebly defended (Seckendorf, 
Comment, de Lutheranismo, especially 1. 1, No. 78, p. 120, and 1. 3, 
No. 122, p. 556 . [There are two points in Gibbon’s reference. to this 
event which claim some notice. We must cease to regard the Goths, 
as the enemies of civilized life, and destroyers of its decorative monu- 
ments. They were plunderers ; and carried away all portable wealth. 
But they did not mischievously deface or crush what they had no 
interest in removing. They left \mtouched even the arch of Honorius, 
which commemorated their defeat and their imaginary subjugation. 
Por nearly a thousand years it was allowed to teU the egregious 
falsehood. This single fact outweighs whole volumes of exaggerated 
narrative and declamatory lamentation. In fact. Home was more 
spared by the Goths, than by any enemy that ever ruled within 
its walls. Schmidt (Geschichte der Deutschen (1 p. 263) says, 
that they generally conducted themselves with great moderation, 
and that the excesses of which they are accused, are the wild tales 
of fugitives, who fled from Rome before the enemy had arrived ; that 
these carried consternation with them into Africa and Asia, gave the 
most terrific accounts of what they had not witnessed, and thus fur- 
nished the materials used by historians. In the more dismal fate 
which befel the city eleven centuries later, it does not appear that there 
was any solid ground for Gibbon’s surmise that the German Imperial* 
kte were actuated by “fanatic zeaL” Luther was certainly impr* 
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The retreat of the victorious Goths, vrho evacuated Eoine 
on the sixth day,* might be the result of prudence ; but it 
was not surely the effect of fear.t At the head of an iirinv, 
encumbered with rich and weighty^ spoils, their intrepid 
leader advanced along the Appian way into the southern 
provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his 
passage, and contenting himself udth the plunder of the 
unresisting country. The fate of Capua, the proud and 
luxurious metropolis of Campania, and which was respected 
even in its decay as the eighth cit}' of the empire, J is 
buried in obliWon; whilst the adjacent town of 2\oia§ 
has been illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of 
Paulinus,1f who was successively a consul, a monk, and a 
bishop. At the ago of forty', he renounced the enjoyment 
of wealth and honour, of society and literature, to embrace 
a life of solitude and penance; and the loud applause of 

tuous in rcasting the arrogance and presumption, which ho cncoun, 
tcred. But it is scarcely probable, that his inveteracy against Boiae 
would be allowed to actuate thb troops of a Catholic prince. — Eii.j 

* MarcoUiuus, in Chron. Orosius (L 7, c. 33, p. 575) assorts, that ho 
left Rome on the Odrd day ; hut this difference is easily reconciled by 
the successive motions of great bodies of troops. f Socnl<.^ 

<1 7, c. 10) pretends, without any colour of truth or rei“oii, tlist 
JUaric fled, on the report that the armies of the eastern empire were 
in full march to attack him. J Ausonius de Claris Urhibus, 

p. 233, edit. Toll. The luxury of Capua had formerly surpaved that 
of Syharis itself. See Athenacua Deipuosophisl. 1. 12, p. 625, edit, 
Casauhon. [At the time of the Punic wars, Capua asjiircd to rival 
Rome, and sLaud at the head of Italy. Kiehuhr says (I.ectures, vol. i:, 
p. 101) that “Liv 3 '’s descrii»tiou of the v.aj' in which Hannibal e.tab 
lishcd himself there, is wonderfully beautiful, j'el cerlmul^- but a 
romance. Whether it be true, that winter-quarters in ee luxuriumi a 
city made the troops of Hannibal effeminate or dU.^olute, or e.lietlu r 
this bo a mere rhetorical tiourish, cau now nevi-r he lieeidci." lie 
admits however, that thej- fell into a stale of l.-esritude, and from tint 
time crpcricueed onlj* neven-c.-'. Perhaps Alaric had lie.'.rd Hannib.'.l's 
story; and though he was the leader of force.s nut strictly disc:! lirnil, 
yet he avoided the d.'mgcrs of “Caj>ua, minime f;ilubri.-. miiitari diici- 
plm»," where even their energy miglit he ra iaied, — Eli.] 

g Forty-eight years before the founelatiun of Rome (.-.inr.t eight 
hundred before the Christian erah the Tuscan, built Caj.uu mid Nela. 
nt the distance of twenti’-lhrec iiiile-s from each olher; but the lalUr 
of the Iv.'o cities never emerge-d from .a tt.'.tc of nudiycri'.y. 

Tilleniout (Mem. Eccles. tom. ijv, p. 1 — HO,) c mpi.'i-d, with 
his usual diligence, all that reh.Ues to the life .and wr.ting , of Paulin:; t, 
whose retreat is celebrated by his own peD, and by the jrri. e, of 
St, sVmbrose, St. Jerome, St Av.gust-in, Sulpiriu* Secerui, Ac., h;» 

VOL. III. ‘J. <i 
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the clergy encouraged him to despise the reproaches of his 
worldly friends, who ascribed this desperate act to some 
disorder of the mind or body.* An early and passionate 
attachment determined him to fix his humble dwelling in 
one of the suburbs of Ifola, near the miraculous tomb of 
St. Telix, which the public devotion had already surrounded 
with five large and populous churches. The remains of h^ 
fortune and of his imderstanding were dedicated to the 
service of the glorious martyr ; whose praise, on the day of 
his festival, Paulinus never failed to celebrate by a solemn 
hymn ; and in whose name he erected a sixth church, of 
superior elegance and beauty, which was decorated with 
many curious pictures from the history of the Old and 
New Testament. Such assiduous zeal secured the favour 
of the saint,t or at least of the people ; and, after fifteen 
years’ retirement, the Eoman consul was compelled to 
accept the bishopric of Nola, a few months before the city 
was invested by the Goths. During the siege, some 
religious persons were satisfied that they had seen, either 
in dreams or visions, the divine form of their tutelar patron; 
yet it soon appeared, by the event, that Pelix wanted power 
or inclination to preserve the flock of which he had formerly 
been the shepherd. Nola was not saved from the generm 
devastation,! and the captive bishop was protected only 
by the general opinion of his innocence and poverty. 
Above four years elapsed from the successful invasion of 
Italy by the arms of Alaiic to the voluntary retreat of the 
Goths, tmder the conduct of his successor Adolphus ; and, 
during the whole time they reigned without control over a 
country which, in the opinion of the ancients, had imited 
all the various excellences of nature and art. The pros- 
perity, indeed, which Italy had attained in the auspicious 
age of the Antonines, had gradually declined with the 

ChriBtian fiiends and contemporaries. * See the affentionate 

letters of Ausonius (epist. 19 — 25, p. 650 — 698, edit. TolL) to his col- 
league, his friend, and his disciple, Paulinus. The religion of Ausonius 
is still a problem. (See de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. sv, 

p. 123 — 1 38.) I believe that it vas such in his own time, and conse- 
quently, that in his heart he was a Pagan. + The humble 

Paulinus once presumed to say, that he believed St. Felix did love 
him ; at least, as a master loves his little dog. J See Jomandes, 

de ^h. Get. c. 30, p. 653. Philostorgius, 1. 12, a 3. Augustin, de 
Civ. Dei, L 1, c. 10. Baronins, Annal. Eccles. a.I). 410, Ho. 45, 46. 
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decline of tlie empire. Tlie fruits of a long peace perished 
under the rude grasp of the barbarians; and they tliein- 
selves were incapable of tasting the mare elegant refine- 
ments of luxury, which had been prepared for the use of 
the soft and polished Italians. Each soldier, however, 
claimed an ample portion of the substantial plenty, the com 
and cattle, oil and v\-ine, that was daily collected and con- 
sumed in the Gothic camp; and the principal warriors 
insulted the villas and gardens oucc inhabited by Lucullus 
and Cicero, along the beauteous coast of Cainp;mia. Their 
trembling captives, the sons and daughters of Eoman 
senators, presented, in goblets of gold .and gems, large 
draughts of Ealcrnian wine to the haughty victors; who 
stretched their huge limbs under the shade of plane-trees, 
artificially disposed to exclude the scorching ravs, and to 
admit the genial warmth of the sun. These delights were" 
enhanced by the memory of past hardships : the comparison 
of their native soil, the hleaic and barren hills of Scvlhia, 
and the frozen banks of the Elbe and Danube, added new- 
ebanns to the felicity of the Italian climate, f ; 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were the object of 

♦ The platanut, or plauo-trco, w.as a favourite of tho nacient^, by 
whom it was propagated, for the fc.ake of shade, from tlio east to Caul. 
Pliay, Hist Katur. 12. 3 — ^5. He mentions several of an taomaous 
size; one in the imperial villa at Vclitra;, which Caligula c.alled hi« 
nest, as the branches were cap.iblc of holding a large table, the projar 
attendants, and the emperor him.self, whom I’lluy quaintly style.^ 
timlra; ; an expres-sion wliicb might, with equal nateon, bu .'qqilicd to 
Alaria [Gibbon is sceuoely jmstitied in assuming any j/arity between 
Caligula and Alario. The preiaaturu death of the batter waa .a mi.for- 
tune to Europe. Had his life been ])rolongeil, EurojM; would pro- 
bably have been spared from some of the c-ilamities of tueseeding 
ages. — E d.] 

f The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and btr golden fields ; 
tVith grim delight llio brood of winter view 
A brighter day, aud skies of aiure hue ; 

Scent, the new fniguuice- of the ojiv oitig ri.se, 

Aud qua2' the pendant vintage as it gruwi 
See Cray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. lb". lu'tead of com- 
piling Cables of chronology and natural hbtory, why did not Mr. Or»y 
apply the piowers of hlr genius to finish the phile.-jjj.bic j-ocm, el 
which he has left such an eiqub-.ite tj-cchr.eu 1 [U b. more thu 
virobablo that the hosts led by Alaric lead never rceu “the b!e-.k and 
barrea hills of Scythu,” as, fur at least oau g.auratiua, tin y had Un-h 
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Alaric, be pursued that object with an indefatigable ardour 
which could neither be quelled by adversity, nor satiated by 
success. No sooner had he reached the extreme land of 
Italy, than he was attracted by the neighbouring prospect 
of a fertile and peaceful island. Tet even the possession of 
Sicily he ’ considered only as an intermediate step to the 
important expedition which he already meditated against 
the continent of Africa. The straits of Ehegium and 
Messina^ are twelve miles in length, and, in the narrowest 
passage, about one mile and a half broad ; and the fabulous 
monsters of the deep, the rocks of ScyUa and the whirlpool 
of Charybdis, could terrify none but the most timid and 
unskilful mariners. Tet as soon as the first division of the 
Goths fiad embarked, a sudden tempest arose,' which sunk 
or scattered many of the transports ; their courage was 
daunted by the terrors of a new element ; and the whole 
design was defeated by the premature death of Alaric, 
which fixed, after a short illness, the fatal term of bis con- 
quests. Tie ferocious character of the harharians was dis- 
played in the funeral of a hero, whose valour and fortune 
they celebrated with mournful applause. By the labour of 
a captive multitude, they forcibly diverted the course of the 
Busentinus, a small river that washes the walls of Consen- 
tia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid toils 
and trophies of Borne, was constructed in the vacant bed; 
the waters were then restored to their natural channel; 
and the secret spot, where the remains of Alaric had been 
deposited, was for ever concealed by the inhuman massacre 
of the prisoners who had been employed to execute the 
work.t 

The personal animosities and hereditary feuds of the 

hovering on the confines of the empire. — ^En.] *■ For the 

perfect description of the straits of Messina, Scylla, Charyhdis, &c., 
see Cluverius (ItaL Antiq. 1. 4, p. 1293, and Sicilia Antiq. L 1, p. 60 
— 76,) who had diligently studied the ancients, and surveyed with a 
curious eye the actual face of the coxmtry. + Jomandes, de 

Eeb. Get. c. 30, p. 654. [The only authority for this massacre is 
Jomandes, who lived a hundred and forty years after it, and was never 
unwilling to cast obloquy on Arians, even of his own nation. Orosius, 
a contemporary of Alaric, records the time and place of his death, but 
is quite silent on this barbarous transaction. His bitterness against 
the heresy of the Goths marks many of his pages, and would not have 
been withheld on this occasion, had there been any ground for the 
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Adolphus, assuming the character of a Eoman general, 
directed his march from the extremity of Campania to the 
southern provinces of Graul, BLis troops, either by force or 
■'agreement, immediatel}- occupied the cities of Narbonne, 
‘Thoiilouse, and Bordeaux ; and though they vrere repulsed 
' by, count Boniface from the •walls of Marseilles, they soon 
extended their quarters from the Mediterranean to the 
ocean. ' The oppressed provincials might exclaim, that the 
miserable remnant, -which the enemy had spared, was cruelly 
ravished by their pretended allies ; yet some specious 
colours were not wanting to palliate or justify the ■riolen''e 
of the Groths. The cities of Gaul, which they attache, 
might perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellioi 
against the government of Honorius ; the articles of the 
treaty, or the secret instructions of the court, might some- 
times be alleged in favour of the seeming usurpations of 
Adolphus ; and the guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful act of 
hostility might always be imputed, with an appearance of 
■ truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a barbarian host, impa- 
tient of peace or discipline. The luxury of Italy had been 
less effectual to soften the temper, than to relax the courage 
of the Goths; and they had imbibed the vices, -without 
imitating the arts and institutions, of civilized society.* 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and 
his attachment to the cause of the republic was secured by 
the ascendant which a Eoman princess had acquired over 
the heart and -understanding of the barbarian king. Pla- 
cidia,t the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of GaUa 
his second -wife, had received a royal education in the palace 
of Constantinople ; but the eventful story of her life is con- 
nected -with the revolutions which agitated the western 
empire under the reign of her brother Honorius. H'Tp 
Eome was first invested by the arms of Alaric, Placidia, 
who was then about -twenty years of age, resided in the 
city; and her ready consent to the death of her coimm 
Serena has a cruel and an -ungrateful' appearance, which, 
according to the circumstances of the action, may be aggra* 

■* .The retreat of the Goths from Italy, and their first transactions 
in Gaul, are dark and douhtfuL I have derived much assistance 
Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, lib. 8, c. 29, 35 — 37), "Ti-ho 
has illustrated and connected the broken chronides and fragmei^ oi 
the -times. •}• See pji ar-sount of Placidia in Ducange, Fana 
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Placidia, consisted of the rare and magnificent spoils of her 
country. • ■ Pifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried a 
.basin in each hand ; and one of these basins u-as ^ed -with 
■pieces of gold, the other nith precious stones of an inesti- 
.mable value. Attalus, so long the sport of fortune and of 
.the Coths, u'as i,ppointed to lead the chorus of the hyme* 
-neal song ; and the degraded emperor might aspire to the 
praise of a slrilful musician. The barbarians enjoyed the 
insolence of their triumph ; and the provincials rejoiced in 
this alliance, livhich tempered, by the mild influence of love 
and reason, the fierce spirit of their Grothic lord.* 

The hundred basins of gold and gems, presented to 
Placidia at her nuptial feast, formed an inconsiderable 
portion of the G-othic treasures; of ■which some extra- 
ordinary specimens may be selected from the history of the 
successors of Adolphus. Many curious and costly oma- 
.ments of pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found in 
their palace of Narbonne, when it was pillaged in the sixth 
century by the Franks: sixty cups or chalices; fifteen patens, 
or plates for the use of the communion ; twenty boxes or 
cases, to bold the books of the Grospels : this consecrated 
wealtbf was distributed by the son of Clovis among the 

by subsequent laws, the prodigality of conjugal love. It ■was iUegalfora 
busband to make any gift or settlement for the benefit of his 'srifa 
during the first year of their marriage ; and his liberality could not at 
any time exceed the tenth part of his property. The Lombards were 
somewhat more indulgent ; they allowed the morginffcajp immediately 
after the wedding night ; and this famous gift, the reward of riigim^, 
might equal the fourth part of the husband’s substance. Some cautious 
maidens, indeed, were wise enough to stipulate beforehand a present, 
which they were too sure of not deserving. (See Montesquieu, Espm 
des Lois, lib. 19, c, 25. Muratori, delle Antichith Italiane, tom. i, Dis- 
sertaz. 20, p. 243.) [Gibbon’s tnorgingcap, is the well-known Morgen- 
gabs (morning-gift) of the Germans, a custom not yet entirely obsolete. 
It is presented to the bride by her husband the'moming after mar- 
riage, and is quite distinct from any kind of settlement All the cir- 
cumstances connected with the marriage of Adolphus iUuslrate that 
respect for the female sex which is so striking a feature in the Gothic 
character. (See Mallet's North. Antiq., edit, Bohn, p. 199.) — . 

* 'We owe the curious detail- of this nuptial feast to the historian 
Olympiodorus, ap, Photium, p. 185, 188. f See in the great 

collection of the historians of France by Dom. Bouquet, 'tom. ii, Greg. 
Turonens. lib. 3, c. 10, p. 191. Gesta Eegmn Francorum, c. 23, p. 557- 
Tbe anonymous writer, with an ignorance worthy of his times, sup 
poses that these instruments of CSiristian worship had belonged to the 
temple of Solomon. If he has any meaning it must be, that they ■were 
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counfcry.* By a vise and humane regulation, the eight 
provinces vrhich had been the most deeply in jured, Campania, 
Tuscany, Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium 
and Lucania, obtained an indulgence of five years: the 
■ ordinary tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and even that 
fifth was destined to restore and support the useful institu- 
tion of the public posts. By another law the lands which 
' had been ' left without inhabitants or cultivation, were 
granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the neighbours 
who should occupy, or the strangers who should soHcit 
them; and the new possessors were secured against the 
future claims of the fugitive proprietors. About the same 
time a general amnesty was published in the name of 
Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of all the in- 
'■ voluntary ofiences, which had been committed by his un- 
happy subjects during the term of the public disorder and 
-'calarhity. A decent and respectful attention was paid to 
< the restoration of the capital ; the citizens were encouraged 
i to rebuild the edifices which had been destroyed or damaged 
“ by hostile fire ; and extraordinary supplies of com were im- 
ported from the coast of Afirica. The crowds that so lately ' 
fled before the sword of the barbarians, were soon recalled 
by the hopes of plenty and pleasiu'e ; and Albinus, prefect 
of Borne, informed the court with some anxiety and sur- 
prise, that in a single day, he had taken an account of the 
arrival of fourteen thousand strangers.f In less than seven 
years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were almost 
obliterated; and the city appeared to resume its former 
splendour and tranquillity. The venerable matron replaced 
her crown of laurel, which had been ruffled by the storms of 
war; and was stiU amused in the last moment of her decay, 
with the prophecies of revenge, of victory, and of eternal 
dominion, j; 

cence. * His three laws are inserted in the Theodosian Code, 

lib. 11, tit. 28, leg. 7; lib. 13, tit. 11, leg. 12; lib. 15, tit 14,leg.l4. The 
expressions of tie last are very remarkable; since they contain not 
only a pardon but an apology. + Olympiodorus ap. Phot, 

p. 188. Philostorgiiis (lib. 12, c. 5) observes that when Honorius 
made his triumphal entry, he encouraged the Eomans with his hand 
and voice (x^ipi irat yXcirrp) to rebuild their city; and the Chronicle of 
Prosper commends Heraclian, qui in Eomanse tirbis reparationem 
Btrenuum exhibuerat ministeriiim. J The date of the voyage 

of Claudius Eutilius Ifumatianus is clogged with some difSculties; 
but Scahger has deduced from astronomical characters, that he left 
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^liis apparent tranquillity vras soon disturbed by the 
approach of a hostile armament from the country vhich 
afforded the daily subsistence of the Eoman people. Hera- 
clian, count of Africa, rrho under the most difficult and dis- 
tressful circumstances, had supported with active loyalty 
the cause of Honorius, was tempted in the year of hia 
consulsliip, to assume the character of a rebel and the .tide 
of emperor. The ports of Africa were immediately filled 
with the naval forces, at the bead of which he prepared to 
invade It.aly: and his lleet, when it cast anchor at tlie mouth 
of the Tiber, indeed surpassed the fleets of Xerses and 
Alexander, if all the vessels, including the royal galley and 
the smallest boat, did actually amount to the incrediblo 
number of three thousand two hundred.* Yet with such an 
armament, which might have subverted or restored the 
greatest empire of the earth, the African usurper made a 
very faint and feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. 
As he marched from the port, along the road which leads to 
the gates of Home, ho was encountered, terrified, and 
routed, by one of the imperial captains; and the lord of 
this mighty host, deserting his fortune and bis friends, 
ignominiously fled with a single sliip.f "When Hcradiaii 
lauded in the harbour of Carthage, he found tliat the whole 
province, disdaining such an imworthy ruler, had returned 
to their .allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in the ancient 
temple of Hlemoty; his consulship was abolished, J and the 

Eome the 21tli of Septotuber, and cinbartod at Porto tbo Ptb of Octo- 
ber, A.I). 41C. See 'rilleuiout, Hist, dcs Emi>creurs, tom. v, p. B2(J. In 
this poetical Itinerary, Itutilius (lib. J, 116, kc.) addreues lloine in a 
high strain of congratulation : — 

Krige crinalcs lauros, teniuniquo f.acrati 
Verticis in viridc-s, Koma, recinge comas, &c. ' 

ptutiliuB liinifeclf (1, 136) marks the comiuenccmeat of his travels as 
A,C.C. lie?, v.hich hy Varro’s comjiuL-itiou agrees with jul;. < JC. — K:i.j 

• Oroiius compoH'd his histoiy in Africa, only two years afur the 
event; yet hU authority teems to Iw overbalanced by the imj r>>ba- 
bility of tile fact. The Chronicle of llarceliinus gives licmcli-in icvin 
hundred ships and tliree thousand men ; the laturnf thtjecumb rs ij 
ridiculously corrupt ; but Iho former v.vuld ; base mo very much. 
[Orosius probahly comhiued la cue the two numbers cf HarcelUnu*, 
for he gives He-racliau 3700 ships. Or.is. 7, 42. — En.) 

t The Clireiuiclo of Id;.tius affirm*, witEiut the- luest Kp;<.-ir.vnce of 
truth, that he advancaii as l.ir iis Olriculum, in I'mlriri, aheie he 1 . 1,4 
ovcrthreiun in a great battle with the lc.*,s et f.ity thuufand !;.e:i. 

J; See Cod. Theod, lib. 15, tit. 14, leg 13, The- legal acts jsufurmcl 
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remains of liis private fortune, not exceeding tlie moderate 
sum of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted to tbe 
brave Constantius, who had already defended the throne 
.which he afterwards shared with his feeble sovereign. 
;Honorius viewed with supine indifference, the calamities of 
,Eome and Italy,* but the rebellious attempts of Attains 
-and Heraclian against his personal safety, awakened for a 
moment the torpid instinct of his nature. He was probably 
ignorant of the causes and events which preserved him from 
these impending dangers; and as Italy was no longer invadea 
by any mreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably existed in 
the palace of Eavenna, while the tyrants beyond the Alps 
were repeatedly vanquished in the name, and by the lieu- 
tenants, of the son of Theodosius.f In the course of a busy 
and interesting narrative, I might possibly forget to men- 
tion the death of such a prince ; and I shall therefore take 
•the precaution of observing in this place, that he survived 
•the last siege of Rome about thirteen years. 

' • The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple 
from the legions of Britain, had been successful; and 
seemed to be secure. His title was acknowledged from 
the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules ; and, iu 
the midst of the public disorder, he shared the dominion 
and the plunder of Graul and Spain -with the tribes of bar- 
barians, whose destructive progress was no longer checked 
by the Ehine or Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of 
the kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted from the court of 

in his name, even the manumission of slaves, were declared invalid, till 
they had been formally repeated. 

* I have disdained to mention a very foolish, and probably a false 
report (Procop. de Belt Vandal, lib. 1, c. 2), that Honorius was alarmed 
by the loss of Rome, till he understood that it was not a favounte 
chicken of that name, but only the capital of the world, wmch 
had been lost. Yet even this stoiy is some evidence of the public 
opinion. 

+ The materials for the lives of all these tyrants are taken from 
six contemporary historians, two Latins and four Greeks ; Orosiu^ 
lib. 7, c. 42, p. 581 — 583 ; Eeuatus Profuturus Frigeridus, apud 
Gregor. Turon. lib. 2, c. 9, in the historians of France, tom. li, 
p. 165, 166; Zosimus, lib. 6, p. 370, 371; Olympiodorus, apud Phot, 
p. 180, 181, 184, 185 ; Sozomen, lib. 9, c. 12—15 ; and Philostoigius, 
lib. 12, c. 5. 6, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 447 — 481 ; beades the 
four Chronicles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of Aqiutain, Idatius, and 
ilarcellinus. 
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to the house. In this fatal estremiiy he complied -with the 
request of his barbarian friend, and cut off his head. The 
Trife of Gerontius, who conjured him not to abandon her 
.;to a life of misery and disgrace, eagerly presented her neck 
to his. sword ; and the tragic scene was terminated by the 

■ death of. the count himself who, after three ineffectual 
strokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in his heart.* 
The unprotected Maximus, whom he had inrested with the 
purple, was indebted for liis life to the contempt that was 
entertained of his power and abilities. The caprice of the 
barbarians who ravaged Spain, once more seated this impe- 
rial phantom on the throne; but they soon resigned him 
to the justice of Honorius ; and the tjrant Maximus, after 
he had been shown to the people of Eavenna and of Some, 
was publicly executed. 

■ The general, Constantins was his name, who raised by 
his approach the siege of Arles, and dissipated the troops 
of Gerontius, was bom a Eoman ; and this remarkable dis- 
tinction, is strongly expressive of the decay of nulitaiy 
spirit among the subjects of the empire. The strength and 
majesty which were conspicuous in the person of that 
general! marked him, in the popular opinion, as a candi- 
date worthy of the throne, wmeh he afterwards ascended. 
In the familiar intercourse of. private life, his manners were 
cheerful and engaging: nor would he sometimes disdain, 
in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie with the panto- 
mimes themselves in the exercises of their ridiculous pro- 
fession. But when the trumpet summoned him to arms; 
when he mounted his horse, and bending down (for such 
was his singular practice) alm ost upon the neck, fiercely 
rolled his large animated eyes round the field, Constantius 
then struck terror into his foes, and inspired his soldiers 
with the assurance of victory. He had received from the 
court of Eavenna the important commission of extirpating 

* The praises which Sozomen has bestowed on this act of despah, 
appear strange and scandalous in the mouth of an ecclesiastical his- 
torian. He observes (p 379) that the wife of Gerontius was a Okrisdan, 
and that her death was worthy of her religion and of immortal famfc 

■f EiCoe d^iov TVpavvicog, is the expression of Olympiodorus, which 
he seems to have borrowed from j£olus, a tragedy of Euripides, of 
which some fragments only are now extant. (Euripid. Barnes, tom. li, 
p. 443, ver. 33.) This allusion may prove that the ancient tragic poets 
were rtUl familiar to the Greeks of the fifth century. 
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rebellion in the provincea of the west ; and the pretende.i 
emperor Constantine, after enjo3’ing a short and anxious 
respite, was again besieged in his capital hv" the arms of a 
more formidable enemy. Yet this lutciral allowed time 
for a successful negotiation with the Franks and AHcmanni ; . 
and his ambassador, Edobic, soon returned, at the head of 
an army, to disturb the ojjerations of the siege of Arles. 
The Eoman general, instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wiseh", resolved to pass the 
Ehoue and to meet the barbarians, llis meiisurcs were 
conducted with so much skill and secrecy, that while they 
engaged the infantry' of Gonstantius in the front, lhe\’ wero 
Buddenl)’’ attacked, surrounded, and destroyed bv" the cavalry 
of his lieutenant UlphUas, who had silently gained an advan- 
tageous post in their rear. The remains of the armv' of 
Edobic were preserved bj* flight or submission, and their, 
leader escaped from the field of battle to the house of a 
faitldcss friend, who too clearl}' understood that the head . 
of his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and lucrative 
yreseut for the imperial general. On this occ.asiou, Cou- 
stantius behaved with the magnanimity of a genuino 
Homan. Subduing or suppressing ever}' scnlimeut of 
jealousy, he publich' acknowledged the merit and serv’ices 
of Elphilas; but he turned with horror from the assassin 
of Edobic, and sternl}* intimated his commands, that the 
camp should no longer be polluted by the presence of an 
ungrateful wretch, who had violated the laws of friendship 
and hospitaliU'. The usurper, who beheld from the walls 
of Arles the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to place 
some confidence in so generous a conqueror, lie required 
a solemn promise for his security ; and after receiving, bj* 
the imposition of hands, the sacred cLaracter of a Ciirhliau 
presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the city. Hut 
he soon cxpcricuccd that the principles of iionour aud 
iutegriU', which might regulate the ordinan* conduct of 
Constautius, were superseded hi- the looae doctriues of poii- 
ticid mor.Jity. The liomau geueral, indeed, refused to sully 
llis laurels with the blood of Cunsiantiue; but the abdi- 
cated emperor aud bis sou Julbn, were seal under a 
strong guard into ItaH; and before ibty reached the 
palace of llaveiiua, ihci- met the ministe.'-a of death. 

At a time when it was universaliy coufciecd tliai a!mo*t 
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ereiy man in the empire was superior in personal merit to 
the princes whom the accident of their birth had seated on 
the throne, p, rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of the 
fate of their predecessors, still continued to arise. This 
mischief, was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain and 
Gaul, where the principles of order and obedience had been 
extinguished by war and rebellion. Before Constantine 
resigned the purple, and in the fourth month of the siege 
of Axles, intelligence was received in the imperial camp 
that Jovinus had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in the 
Upper Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of the 
Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the Burgimdians ; and 
that the candidate, on whom they had bestowed the empire, 

: advanced with a formidable host of barbarians, from the 
' banks of the Ehine to those of the Ehone. Every circum- 
stance is dark and extraordinary in the short history of the 
reign of Jovinus. It was natural to expect .that a brave 
and skilful general, at the head of a victorious army, would 
have asserted, in a field of battle, the justice of the cause 
of Honorius. The hasty retreat of Constantins might be 
justified by weighty reasons ; but he resigned, without a 
struggle, the possession of Gaul : and Dardanus, the prse- 
torian prefect, is recorded as the only magistrate who 
refused to jdeld obedience to the usurper.* "When the 
Goths, -two years after the siege of Borne, established their 
quarters in Gaul, it was natural to suppose that their 
inclination could be divided only bet^veen the emperor 
Honorius, with whom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and the degraded Attains, whom they reserved in their 
camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a 
musician or a monarch. Xet in a moment of disgust (for 
which it is not easy to assign a cause or a date), Adolphus 
connected himself with the usurper of Gaul ; and imposed 
on Attains the ignominious task of negotiating the treaty, 
which ratified his own disgrace. "We are again surprised 

* Sidonius ApoUinaris (lib. 5, epist. 9, p. 139, and Not. Sirmond. 
p. 58), after stigmatizing tie inconstancy of Constantine, the facility of 
Jovinus, the perfidy of Gerontius, continues to observe, that all the 
vices of these tyrants were united in the person of Dardanus. Yet the 
prefect supported a respectable character in the world, and even in the 
church; held a devout correspondence with St. Augustin and St. Je- 
rome ; and was complimented by the latter (tom. iii, p. 66), with tha 
epithets of Christianorum Nobilisanie, and Nobilium Chiistianissime. 
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to read that, instead of considering the Gotiiie alliance as 
the firmest support of his tlirone, Joviiius upbiaided, in 
dark and ambiguous language, tho oMcious importuuit y of 
Attains; that, scoruing the ad\dco of his great ally,' he 
invested avith tho ])urple his brother Sebastian; and' tliat 
he most imprudently accepted the scrviee of Sarus, when 
that gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius, was provoked 
to desert the court of a prince, who know not how to 
reward or punish. Adolphus, educated among a race of 
warriors, who esteemed the duty of revenge as tlie most 
precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, tidvanceJ 
with a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter tho here- 
ditary enemy' of the house of Ihdti. He attaclced Sarus at 
an unguarded moment, when he was accompanied onlv by 
eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. Lhiited by 
finendship, animated by despair, but at length oppressed by 
multitudes, this band of heroes desen'cd the esicem, with- 
out exciting tho compassion, of their enemies ; and the lion 
was no sooner taken' in tho toils,*^ than ho was iiistautly 
dispatched. The death of Sarus dissolved the loos.e sdlir.nee 
which Adolphus still maiut.ained with the usurpers of Gaul. 
He agaiu listened to the dictates of love and prudence; ami 
soon satisfied the brother of Placidia, by the assur.incc that 
he would immediately tr.ansmit to the palace of llavenua 
the heads of tho two tyr.mts, Jorinus aud Seb.astian. 'J'lit) 
king of the Goths o.vecuted his promise without difiieulty 
or delay: the hel})les3 brothers, uusupitorted by any jier- 
sonal merit, were abandoned by llieLr barbarian auxihaiies ; 
and the short opposition of Yalenlia was oipiaied by the 
ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. Tlie empvnir, 
chosen by' the Eoman senate, who had been promoted, 
degraded,' insulted, restored, agaiu degraded, junl again 
insulted, was finally abandoned to his fate: hut when the 
Gothic king witlidrow liis protection, he was restr.iimd. by 
pity or contempt, from olTeriug any violence to ih.e j>e."si!!i 
of Attains. The unfortunate AttaJus, who was left witja^ut 

• Tho oxjirciiioa m:iy bo a:n3tr&*,orrtl rJtao.-'. liti.r„lly ; Otym; >•.■■■ 
dorus Kjys, oastsic Xarese tor Cihi.-;) f. 

B-vek, or ii louio pariouat ; mid this taLthml of cat.viisi:::;; :.'.A <..•••. 

CD enemy, lachiiU eoatorlif, v.ais m.Sieh j i t y the llu;.-, 

lahm. Si’ 2.) 11 ful ]iris vif avec deJ U Ac lrmiyiali,a of li Iv 
most, Ilisb dts liiapereuTt, Ojai- v, ji. Ovs. 
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subjects or allies, embarked in one of tbe ports of Spain in 
search of some secure and solitaiy retreat; but be was in- 
tercepted at sea, conducted to tbe presence of Honorius, led 
in triumph through the streets of Eome or Eavenna, and 
publicly exposed to the gazing midtitude on the second 
step of the throne of his invincible conqueror. The same 
measure of punishment with which, in the days of his pros- 
perity, be was accused of manacing his rival, was inflicted 
on Attalus himself; he was condemned, after the amputa- 
tion of two fingers, to a perpetual exile in the isle of 
, Lipari, where he was supplied with the decent necessaries 
of life. The remainder of the reign of Honorius was undis- 
turbed by rebellion; and it may be observed, that in tbe 
space of five years, seven usurpers had yielded to the 
fortune of a prince who was himself incapable either of 
counsel or of action.* 

The situation of Spain, separated on all sides fi-om the 
■ enemies of Eome by the sea, by the mountains, and by 
intermediate provinces, had seciued the long tranquillity of 
that remote and sequestered country ; and we may observe 
as a sure symptom of domestic happiness, that in a period 
of foiur hundred years, Spain furnished very few materials 
to the bistorj- of the Eoman empire. The footsteps of the 
barbarians, who in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated 
beyond the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the return of 
])eace; and in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
the cities of Emerita or Merida, of Corduba, Seville, 
Eracara, and Tarragona, were numbered with the most 
illustrious of the Eoman world. The various plenty of the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, was 
improved and manufactured by the skill of an industrious 
people; and 'the peculiar advantages of naval stores con- 
tributed to support an extensive and profitable trade.f The 

* Tet these usurpei'S, even the most short-lived among them, all 
had their eoins, boasting of victories ; and Attains, the very puppet of 
Eome s coifqueror, proclaimed the “ glory of the invincible and eternal 
city.” (Eckhel, Xum, Vet. voL viii, p. 179, ISO.) — Ed. 

t Without reouningto the more ancient writers, I shall quote three 
respectable testimonies which belong to the fourth and seventh cen- 
turies; the Espositio totius Mundi (p. 16, in the third volume of 
Hudson's Minor Geographers) ; Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 242, 
edit. TolL) ; and Isidore of Seville (Pinifat. ad Chron. ap. Grotiiim, 
Hist. Goth. p. 707.) Many particulars relative to the fertility and 
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arts and sciences flourislied under the protection of the 
emperors; and if the character of the Spaniards "svas enfee- 
bled b)' peace and serritmde, the hostile approach of ilic 
Germans, who had spread terror and desolation from the 
Ehiue to the Pyrenees, seemed to rekindle some sparks of 
militarv ardour. As long as the defence of the mountains 
was intrusted to the hardy and faithful militia of the 
country, they successfully- repelled the frequent attempts oi 
the barbarians. But no sooner had the national troeijs 
been compelled to resign their post to the Ilonoriau bamls. 
in the service of Constantine, than the gates of Spain were 
treacherously betrayed to the public enemy, about ten 
months before the sack of Borne by the (lolhs.* Tiiv 
consciousness of guilt and the thinjfc of rapine, prompted 
the merceuar}’ guards of the Pyrenees to desert their 
station, and to iurite the arms of the Suevi, the Vaiidals, 
and the Alaui ; and to swell the torrent which was poured 
with irresistible violence from the frontiers of Gaul ip the 
sea of Africa. The misfortunes of Spain may be de.-.erihevl 
in the language of its most eloquent historian, wiio has 
concisely expressed the passionate, and pcrliaps c.taggerated, 
declamations of contemporarj- writers.t “ The irru])Uon id 
these nations was followed by tlie most dreadful calaniiiii.s : 
as tbe barbarians exercised iheir indLscriminalo cruelty on 
the fortunes of the Bomaus and the Spaniards ; and ravaged 
nith equal fury, the cities and the open country. ’Jbe 
progress of famine reduced the miserable inhabitmiti to 
iced on the flesh of their fellow-creaturc.s ; and even Uio 
wild beasts, who multiplied without control in the desert, 
were exasperated by the taste of blood, and the iiiqiatiiUee 
of hunger, boldly to attack and devour their huriian prey. 
Pestilence soon appeared, the inseparable compaaio!) uf 
flimine ; a large proportion of the peojde was swept away, 
and tlie groans ol the dviug excited oiily the envy of tinir 
surviving friends. At length the barbarians, satiated witii 

trade of Spain, may be found in Xoauina, Iiii;ania lUaetrata; tad 
lluet, UUt du ComuJLiee du= Auc;ca%, c. tU, ji. ‘ais — til. 

• The ibdvo ii aecurately fixed. in the and Ike Cbr-nicie vf 

Idatins. On>cin= (lib. 7, c. 40, ji. UTS) imiiuVca tLc Io« of Sj-aia to tkt 
tivacliery of the Uoaorians ; while SoZv:ai.a (kb. 0, c. 32; aeza:* •, i aly 
their ncglisence. f Id/.tius whhet to apply the J.r-; k. « 

of Danio] to tke^e national erdaniinti; atid h, ta'.ief -ri', ok'.-.-'-d 
Mcommodato tie circuniataactt of tko eteat to tke toma ot ta<' 

•2 u 
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carnage and rapine, and afflicted by tbe contagious etiia 
wbich tbey themselves had introduced, fixed their permanent 
seats in the depopulated country. The ancient Gallicia, 
whose limits included the kingdom of old Castille, was 
divided between the guevi and the Vandals; the AJani 
were scattered over the provinces of Carthagena and 
Lusitania, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ocean : 
and,^the fruitful territory of Brntica was allotted to the 
Silingi, another branch, of the Yandalic nation. After 
regulating this partition, the conquerors contracted \vith 
their new subjects some reciprocal engagements of pro- 
tection and obedience ; the lands were again' cultivated, and 
the towns and villages were again occupied by a captive 
people. The greatest part of the Spaniards was even dis- 
posed to prefer this new condition of poverty and bar- 
iDarism to the severe oppressions of the Boman government ; 
yet there were many who stiR asserted their native freedom; 
and who refused, more especially in the mountains of 
Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian yoke.”* 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus and 
Sebastian had approved the friendship of Adolphus, and 
restored Gaul to the obedience of his brother Honorius. 
Peace was incompatible with the situation and temper of 
the king of the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of 
turning his victorious arms against the barbarians of Spain : 
the troops of Constantins intercepted his communication 
with the sea-ports of Gaul, and gently pressed his march 
towards the Pyrenees;! he passed the mountains, and 
surprised, in the name of the emperor, the city of Barcelona. 
The fondness of Adolphus for his Eoman bride was not 
abated by time or possession; and the birth of a son, 
surnamed from his illustrious grandsire, Theodosius, ap- 

prediction. ... * Mariana, de Eelms Hispanicis, Eb. 5, c. 1, 

tom. i, p. 148. Hag. Comit. 1733. He had read, in Orosius (lib. 7, 
c. 41, p. 579), that the barbarians had turned their swords into plough- 
shares; and that many of the provincials had preferred “inter barbaros 
pauperem libertatem quam inter Eomanos tributariam solicitudinem 
sustinere.” [This admission, that the Spanish provincials prefen-ed 
their Gothic to their Eoman governors, must not be overlooked. If as 
subjects of barbarian rulers they were-more contented than they had 
been, during a long term of prosperity, under the Eomans, the fact 
contradicts the charge of violence and cruelty brought against the 
conquerors. — Ed.] + This mixture of force and persuasion 

maybe fairly inferred from comparing Orosius and Jomandes, the 
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peared to £x him for ever in the interest of the republic. 
The loss of that infant, whose remains were deposited in a 
silver coiBn in one of the churches near Barcelona, afflicted 
his parents; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended 
by the labours of the field, and the course of his victories 
was soon interrupted by domestic treason. He had 
imprudently received into his service, one of the followers of 
Sams ; a barbarian of a daring spirit, but of a diminutive 
stature; whose secret desire of revenging the death of his 
beloved patron, was continually irritated by the sarcasms of 
his insolent master. Adolphus was assassinated in the 

E alace of Barcelona; the laws of the succession were violated 
y a tumultuous faction;* and a stranger to the royal race; 

Eoman and the Gothic historian. * According to the BVBtem 

of Jomandes (c. 33, p. 059), the true hereditary right to tho GoUiic 
coeptro was vested in the Amaliy but those princes, who wcia: tho 
vassals of tho Huns, commanded tho tribes of the Ostrogoths in homo 
distant parts of Germany or Scythia. [Tho right oi tho Auiali to regal 
outhority did not at that time extend beyond tho Ostrogoths, wiioiji 
they ruled as tho Balthi did tho Visigoths. This was knoum to Jor- 
nandos (c. 5, p. 20), after whom Mariana repeats it (Do llchus liisp. 
lib. fl, 0 . 20). It id ver 3 ’ probable that before their divihion into two 
tribes, tho Goths were under one jurisdiction. The tr.vditional or fabu- 
lous gonealogj' given by Jornandc.s (c. IJ, p. J2) makch Ostrogolha tho 
grandson of iVinula, which jjrohablj' indicates the time of sejisratiou. 
Tho origin of tho name oi Am.ali is more remote and not so cle.ar a-s 
that of its compeer, tho B.dthi; yet it no doubt had its diatiuct luejui- 
iag. Very carij- traces of it teem to appear in Amalek, “ the beat 
of the nations" (Xumberj, xi. xxi), and in Am;dlh;e.a, the go.-.t-uuroO 
of Jupiter. In l.aler times it meets us fivquuully in varioiu combina- 
tions. Adelnng bj- a very far-fetched and iniprubablc elj-mology gives 
it tho bignificatiou ol " t/ic rpollcu." Higher phiio!ogic.aI fecearch 
discovers, in simpler ag-es, oi.r as a radical expre.-siug the idea tif cMic- 
tion or coiMctiuit. and ul, that of alt or the \:l,:i!c. Anal therefore 
denoted “iho uniter of all," b\- which a first org.mizer and hc.id of a 
general asiociatiou -.voulj be appropriateh' dedgnafcih This i.s not a 
dr\' iiiecc of auliquaiaaii etjnuology ; it is connected willi and sen-es to 
illustnito the inttre>tirig question, «hich Gibbon h:e> here o;n.nuil — 
Was heieditary toverciguiy an elcuieiil of GoUiic govcnnuciit .* IK- 
has perhap.- uns'.vercd it eomcHh.it toe pjsitiveh- in the a'Jimjative. 
A.-- r. gencTid law, it wa-, re-iii-elcd and ob'^erved; but depmej frem 
expediency or netc.-sity reqniied. Minors and inca;.ab!es*Vi'e!e tel a-idc, 
but tiieir next of bin Were substituted ; and [topuiar consent or apj.ro- 
b.ition was most fre<piuj(!y cxj.rec-ed in tome forms iuJic-itive ..f 
election. Jora.andes nri.-.t iw ninle-r-'tood .as .•.--•vrttng the righu of a 
fiimily r.iOier than tho -e of primogeniture ; .and tim tame is in.:l;s!u 
the proper inler]'n:t.itioa of *' j\gcs ex I '-bmlnto," m med by Tvcilns. 
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Singeric, the- brother of Sarus - himself, iras seated on the 
Gothic tJirone. The first act of his reign was the inhuman 
murder of the sk children of Adolphus, the issue of a 
former marriage, whom he tore without pity from the feeble 
arms of a venerable bishop.* The unfortunate Placidia, 
instead of the respectful compassion which she might have 
excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with cruel 
and wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor Theo- 
dosius, confounded among a crowd of vulgar captives, was 
compelled to march on foot above twelve miles, before the 
horse of a barbarian, the assassin of a husband whom 
jPlacidia loved and lamented.f 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge ; and 
the view of her ignominious sufieriugs might rouse an 
indignant people against the tyrant, who was assassinated 
on ^e seventh day of his usurpation. After the death of 
Singeric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic 
sceptre on ’W'^aliia; whose warlike and ambitious temper 
appeared in the beginning of his reign, extremely hostile 
to the republic. He marched in arms from Barcelona 
to the shores of the Atlantic ocean, which the ancients 
revered and dreaded as the boundary of the world. But 
when he reached the southern promontory of Spain,| and 
fi’om the rock now covered by the fortress of Gibraltar, 
contemplated the neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, 

(Germ. c. 7.) It cannot be doubted, that we here see the first rudi- 
ments of the system so eloquently described by Gibbon at the com- 
mencement of his seventh chapter. “hTo trace of an hereditary rule 
is to be found in any Italian people.” (Uiebuhr, Lectures, vol. i, p. 151.) 
This guarantee against the contests of ambition and confusion of 
anarchy has therefore descended to us from those primeval forests, in 
which our ancestors voluntarily submitted to the government of their 
AmalL — E d.] 

* The murder is related by Olympiodorus ; but the number of the 
children is taken from an epitaph of suspected authority. 

•}• The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople with 
illuminations and Circensian games. (See Chron. Alesandrin.) It 
may seem doubtful, whether the Greeks were actuated, on this occa- 
sion, by their hatred of the barbarians or of the Latins. 

J Quod Tartessiacis avus hujus Vallia term 
Vandalicas turmas, et juncti Martis Alanos 
Btra\it, et occiduam texere cadavera Calpcn. 

Sidon. Apollinar. in Panegyr. Ar ’hem. 363 
p. 300, edit Sirmond. 
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acbievements of Wallia diffused througli the empire the 
superior reuown. of the Grothic hero. He exterminated the 
Silingi, -ffho had irretrierablj ruined the elegant plenty 
of the province of Bmtica. He slew in battle the king of 
the Alani; and the remains of those Scythian wanderers 
who escaped from the field, instead of* choosing a new 
leader, humbly sought a refuge under the standard of the 
Vandals, with whom they were ever afterwards confounded. 
The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to the 
efforts of the invincible Goths. The promiscuous multitude 
of barbarians, whose retreat had been intercepted, were 
driven into the mountains of Gallicia; where they still 
continued, in a narrow compass, and on a barren, sod, tt 
exercise their domestic and implacable hostilities. In the 
pride of victory, TTallia was faithful to his engagements: he 
restored his Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honorius; 
and the tyranny of the imperial officers soon reduced an 
oppressed ' people to regret the time of their barbarian 
servitude. "While the event of the war was stiU doubtful, 
the first advantages obtained by the arms of WalHa had 
encouraged the 'court of Eavenna to decree the honours of a 
triumph to their feeble sovereign. He entered. Eome like 
the ancient conquerors of nations ; and if the monuments of 
servile corruption had not long since met with the fate 
which they deserved, we should probably find that a crowd 
of poets and orators, of magistrates and bishops, applauded 
the fortune, the wisdom, and the invincible courage, of the 
emperor Honorius.^ 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the 
ally of Eome, if "Wallia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, 
had extirpated the' seeds of the Spanish war. His Hcto- 
rious Goths, forty-three years after they had passed the 
Danube, were established, according to the faith of treaties, 
in the possession of the second Aquitain ; a maritime pra- 
%'ince between the Garonne and the Loire, under the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. That metro- 
polis, advantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, 

for Jomandes to epitomize. — En.} * Eomam triumpkans 

ingreditur, is the formal expression of Prosper s Chronicle. The facts 
which relate to the death of Adolphus, and the exploits of IVallia, are 
related from Olympiodorus (apud Phot. p. 1S8), Orosins (1. 7, c. 43, 
n. 584 — 587), Jomandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 31, 32), and the Chronicles 
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have been justly arraigned by the impartial severity of 
modern criticism.* 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Guul may be dated 
from the establishment of these barbarians, whose alliance 
was dangerous and oppressive, and who were capriciously 
•impelled, by interest or passion, to violate the public peace. 
A heavy and partial ransom was imposed on the surrinncr 
[provincials, who had escaped the calamities of war; the 
fairest and most fertile lands were assigned to the rapacious 
strangers, for the use of their families, their slaves, and 
their cattle ; and the trembling natives relinquished with a 
sigh the inheritance of their fathers. Tet these domestic 
misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of a vanquished 
people, had been felt and inflicted by the Eomans them- 
selves, not only in the insolence of foreign conquest hut in 
the madness of civil discord. The triumvirs proscribed 
eighteen of the most flourishing colonies of Italy ; and 
distributed their lands and houses to the veterans, who 
revenged the death of Caesar and oppressed the liberty of 
their country. Two poets, of tmequal fame, have deplored 
in similar circumstances the loss of their patrimony; but 
the legionaries of Augustus appear to have surpassed; in 
violence and injustice, the barbarians who invaded Graul 
under the reign of Honorius. It was not without the 
utmost difficulty that Yirgil escaped from the sword of the 
centurion, .who had usurped his farm in the neighbomhood 
of Mantua ;t but Paulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of 
money from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with 

* See Mascoa, 1. 8, c. 43 — 45. Except in a sTiort and suspicious 
line of the Chronicle of Prosper (in tom. i, p. 638) the name of Phara- 
mond is never mentioned before the seventh century. The author of 
the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii, p. 543) suggests, probably enough, 
that the choice of Pharamond, or at least of a king, vras recommended 
to the Franks by his father ilarcomir, •who was an exile in Tuscany, 
f 0 Lycida, •vivi pervenimus ; advena nostri 

(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor ageffi 
Diceret : Hscc mea sunt ; veteres migrate coloni 
Eunc vincti tristes; &c. 

See the whole of the ninth eclogue, with the useful Commentary of 
Servius. Fifteen miles of the Mantuan territory were assigned to the 
■veterans, vrith a reservation, in fhvour of the inhabitants, of three 
miles round the city. Even in this favour they .were cheated by 
Alfenus Varus, a famous lawyer, and one of the commissioners, who 
measured eight hundred paces f water and morass. 
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pleasure and Burprise; and, though it was much inferior 
to tlie real value of Ins estate, this act of rapine was 
disguised by EOme colours of moderation and equity.* 
The odious name of conquerors was softened into the mild 
and friendly appellation of the guests of the Homans : and 
the barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Goths, repeatedly 
declared that they were bound to the people by the ties of 
hospitality, and to the emperor by the duh' of allegiance 
and military service. The title of Jlonorius and his sue- 
ce-ssors, their laws, and their civil magistrates, were still 
respected in the provinces of Gaul, of which they had 
resigned the possession to the barh.arian allies; and the 
kings, who exercised a supremo and independent authority 
over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited the more 
honourahle rank of master-genei'als of the imperial armie.s.t 
Such was the involuntary reverence which the Homan name 
still impressed on tlie minds of those warriors who Imd 
homo away in triumph the spoils of the Capitol. 

AVliilst it.'dy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession 
of feeble tyrauts oppressed the provinces beyond tiie Alps, 
tho British island sejiaratcd itself from the body of tho 
Homan emiiire. The regular forces which guarded that 
remote proyiiico had been gradually withdrawn ; and Britain 
was abandoned without defence, to the Saxon jiiratos and 
the B.avages of Jrehuid and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced 
to this extremity, no longer relied on the tardv and doubtful 
aid of a declining monarchy. They asscmLled in anus, 
repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the important dis- 
covery of their own strength.^ Afflicted by feiuiilar cala- 

* Sec UiD reiaarkaUe ]i.’i£sa 2 o of the l'uch.''.riE‘.:coa of PaiiUau fiT.'', 
Bpuil iI.af.cou, 1. S, c. 4a. + ’i’nU iiaj)ori*ul truth h < .Uit IL.he.j 

by tho accuracy of Tilleinont (IJi.'t. «Jc-< Eaip. toui, v, jj. Cll) je.d by 
tho iaacuuily of the abt«; I)ubos (Hi-, do r Ktahli '.ft aa at de la 
SIon.archic Kraiujoho dam Ica G-auIc-s tom. i, p. Hie.) pi'hii laav p.-u- 
Kibly account for a coin found at Toulome, v.Uhh, (.ijcHa r v.ilh the 
htuul and title.'! of Uoaorius, lee' tin- additian.-d ia'criptiun 
lUCllinu ntuii." I’ut the king whom it ivcoriin i^ unLsiov.'ii, unh, r 
tho uaiuo be a coiTuption or abhrc\-i;.vioa of ’niciHioria liichicr, v.h-j 
reigned over liic Suevi in Sj .-du, v.a.i not king tili tv.i.iily.i.vo yt ;ri> 
after the dcT.th of Uonoriia. Jickhcl, Xunn Vet. Voh viii, p. JTttAi;;,,] 

t Zoiinius (L 0, ji. o7d. tiSS) rthtUi in r. f^w viurd-i the tivjit ot 
Erilain and Armorica. Our anti.ptariaas, oVen tl.c jut-a. Cituih u hi:;)- 
iclf, Imvc bceu betrayed into many gro.-,» tmorc, by thi-ir !!;;pci-;ci.t 
knowledge ol tho history of thu continent. [TLcic Vrre.r» have b.cn 
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mities,' and actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican 
provinces (a name which comprehended the maritime coun- 
tries of Gaul, between the Seine and the Loire-) resolved 
to imitate the example of the neighbouring island. They 
expelled the Eoman magistrates, who acted under the 
authority of the usurper Constantine ; and a free govern- 
ment was established among a people who had so long been 
subject to the arbitraiy wiU of a master. The independence 
of Britain and Armorica was soon confirmed by Honorius 
himself, the lawful emperor of the west ; and the letters, by 
which he committed to the new states the care of their own 
safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and perpetual 
abdication of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. This 
interpretation was in some measure justified by the event. 
After the usurpers of Gaul had successively fallen, the 
maritime provinces were restored to the empire. Tet 
their ■ obedience was imperfect and precarious; the vain, 
inconstant, rebellious disposition of the people was incom- 
patible either with freedom or servitude ;t and Armorica, 
though it could not long maintain the form of a republic, J 

pointed out in a note on cii. 27, p. 216. ' The peopling of Annorioa by 
an emigration from Britain is, according to ICie'buhr, a fable. (Lectures, 
voL iii, p. 42.) The suspicions which 3Ir. Hallam says Gibbon 
“whispers” in a following note, do not extend to this question: but 
the discussions to which they refer show that a separate and inde- 
pendent government, whatever its form may have been, then arose in 
Bretagne. This again marks the period at which a people preserving 
the language and manners of ancient Gallia, were detached from their 
Franco-Roman neighbours. — ^E d.] ■* The limits of Armorica 

are defined by two national geographers, Messieurs de Valois and 
D’Anville, in their Notiiias of Ancient GauL The word had been used 
in a more extensive, and was afterwards contracted to a much narrower, 
signification. 

+ Gens inter geminos notissima clanditur amnes, 

Armoricana prius veteri cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosa, procax, incauta, rehellis ; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis amore ; 

Prodiga verborum, sed non et prodiga factL 
Erricus Monach. in Vita St. Germani, L 5, apud Vales. Fotit. Gal- 
liarum, p. 43. Valesius alleges severkl testimonies to confirm ' this 
character ; to which I shall add the evidence of the presbyter Con- 
stantine (a.d. 488) who, in the life of St. Germain, calls the Armorican 
rebels mohilem et indisciplinatum populum. See the Historians of 
France, tom. I p. 643. t I thought it necessary to enter my 

protest against this part of the system of the ahhe Dubos, which Mon- 
tesquieu has so vigorously opposed- . See Esprit des Loix, L 30, c. 24. 
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vras agitated by frequent and destructive revolts. Eritain 
was irrecoverably lost.* But as the emperors wisely acqui- 
esced in the independence of a remote province, the separa- 
tion was not embittered by the reproach of tyranny oi 
rebellion ; and the claims of allegiance and protection.wcre 
succeeded b;- the mutual and voluntan' offices of uatioual 
fricndship.t 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of civil aud 
military government ; and the independent couutrv', during 
a period of forty years, till the descent of tiic S;isous, was 
ruled by the authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
municipal towns.J . I. Zosimus, who alone has preserved the 
meinoiy of this singular transaction, very accurately observes, 
that the letters of llouoriiis were addressed to the cities of 
Britain. § Under the protection of the Homans, nuiety-two 
considerable towns had arisen in the several parts ol ' that 
grciit province ; aud among these, thirly-thrco cities were 
distinguished above the rest, by their superior privileges 
and importance.*,! Bach of these cities, as in all the other 
provinces of the empire, fonued a legal corporation, for the 
purpose of regulating their domestic policy ; and the powers 
of municipal goverumeut were distributed among annual 

• HpiTavvtav ftirrot 'Vu/mioi arnowunoOnt oia-iri tffx®*', nro tho 
words of rrocojiius (do Bell. Vandal. L 1, c. 2, ji. 183, Lonvro editiou), 
iu a wry iaipoitant niiich ha-) bein too much nc^jlcclcJ. 

Even Bede (Uist. Gcnl, jVnglicjim 1. 1, c. 12, i>. iO, edit. Smith) aekuov/- 
Icdgcs that the Boiiians liually Ufa Britain in the reign of llouoriu.'i. 
Yet our uiodcni historiaiiK ami .auti.jnarie., e.vtend the term of their 
dominion ; and llicre .are some who diow o.-dy the iuterv;.! of a fev,- 
inontha between their dejuarlure jmd the arrival of the fiaion.H. (The 
0)1 plication to Aetius, twenty-three yeai.i after the death of Huinrrins, 
ehows that the Briton.s did not at that time feel them-.e!ve.< iaJepe-a- 
dciit. Bede, Ecch Hist i, 13, ji. 22, edit B-jhn.--En.] 

Bede has not forgotUu the occ.veioual uiil of ll;e legions .again -t tho 
Scot.i aud I’icts; and more anihe-ritie iirool avill here-ifter 1 a; pie<<iuee-J, 
th.at tho indepenJe’nl Brimn.-, lai-ed twelve thoua-md men fur thu 
tervice of the cm]-e-ror Aiitheini-.r., in Gaul. [The-e iv-.eUe tlim!...ud 
men were Bretons of Arumrie.'!, r.s will be shown hi ch. 30. — Et'.] 

1 owe it to myseh, and to hhtjric Initii, to dceliie tha' fc-mie. efr- 
cujratavcis in thi.s jiar.'.gr.ii.h are founded only on conjecture mol 
analogy. The etiiM.-urntie.-A of our iai.gi-.agv h:.! r-meUmes foree-d 
me to deviate from tho cvi.dUionul into the {..n'iV.irirc 

§ Hfwe rdf (■)' l!,i<ro< j-io wetin-. h 0, jj. 3r3. 

Two cilie.5 of Brit.vin wore nine c i.sirr, Un t 

donala, twelve jafor-dioria of imh.ent not.-. This il-.tail i- t ihen from 
Bichaid of Circncuetir, l)e litu Brilaannc, p. Id; and the '.-.r'o st m,.y 
not teem i>robable that he wrote from the- yhS-ti. tf a l!„man g,; i-L 
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nragistrates, a select senate, and the assembly of the people, 
according to the original model of the Eoman constitution * 
The management of a common rerenne, the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel 
and command, -svere inherent to these petty republics ; and 
Tvhen they asserted their independence, tlie youth of the 
city, and of the adjacent districts, -n-ould naturally range 
themselves tmder the standard of the magish'ate. But the 
desire of obtaining the advantages, and of escaping the 
burdens of political society, is a perpetual and inejdiaus- 
tible source of discord ; nor can it reasonably be presumed, 
that the restoration of British freedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth and fortune 
must have been frequently violated by bold and popular 
citizens ; and the hauglity nobles, who complained that 
they were become the subjects of their own servants, f would 
sometimes regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. H. The 
jurisdiction of each city over the adjacent country, was 
supported by the patrimonial influence of the principal 
senators ; and the smaller towns, the villages, and the 
proprietors of land, consulted their own safety by adhering 
to the shelter of these rising republics. The sphere of their 
attraction was proportioned to the respective degrees of 
their wealth and populousness,- but the hereditary lords 
of ample possessions, -who were not oppressed by the neigh- 
bourhood of any powerful city, aspired to the rank of iude- 
jendent princes, and boldly exercised the rights of peace 
,nd war. The gardens and ^dllas, which exhibited some, 
faint imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be converted 
into strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of the 
adjacent country : j; the produce of the land was applied to 
purchase arms and. horses; to maintain a military force of 
slaves, of peasants, and of licentious followers; and the 
chieftain might assume, within his o^vn domain, the powers 
of a civil magistrate. Several of these British chiefs might 

he shows a genuine knowledge of antiquity, very extraordinary for a 
monk of the fourteenth century. 

* See Slaffei Verona Illustrata, part 1, 1. 5, p. S3 — ^136. 

+ Leges re.itituit, libertatemque reducit, 

Et servos famulis non sinit esse suis. 

Itinerar. RutU. L 1. 215. 

J An inscription (apud Sirmond, ^ot. ad Sidon. ApoUinar. p. 59) 
describes a castle, cum muris et portis, tuition! omnium, erected by 
Dardanus on his own estate, near Sisteron. in the second ArarbonDe.ss, 
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be tbe genuine posteriW of ancient kings ; and many mort 
%yould be tempted to adopt this honourable genealogy, and 
to vindicate their hereditary claims, which had been sus- 
pended by the usurpation of the Cajsars.* Their situation 
and their hopes would dispose them to affect the dress, the 
language, and the customs of their ancestors. If the princes 
of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cilics studiously 
preserved tiie laws and manners of Home, the whole island 
must have been gradually divided by the distiueiion of two 
national parties; again broken into a thousand subdivisions 
of war and faction, by the various provocations of interest 
and resentuient. The public strength, instead of being 
united against a foreign enemy, was consumed in obicure 
and intestine quarrels ; and the per.sonal merit which had 
placed a successful leader at the head of his equals, might 
enable him to subdue the freedom of some neighbouring 
eities ; and to claim a rank among the wlio infested 

Britain after the dissolution of the Homan government.' 
III. The British church might bo composed of thirty or 
forty bishops, J with an adequate projiorlion of the inferior 
clergy ; and the want of ricfies (for they seem to have been 
poorj§ would compel them to deserve the public esteem, by 
a decout and exemplary behaviour. The interest, sus well us 
the temper of the elerg)-, was favourable to the peace and 
union of their distracted country ; those salutary le.'sons 
might bo frequently inculcated in their popular discourses ; 
aud the episcopal synods were the only councils that could 

lUil named by him Tbcopolia. * Tbe f.-Uvbl’flimait of Uicir 

power would bavo been easy indeed, if we could tlie itupiuc 

Lioablc tebemo of n lively and learned auliiju.arl.'in ; wbo mp;/e:..ee 
Uio Briti.-h niomircbs of tbe teverd tribca ewatinued to n tbou-h 
wilb Eubordiiiate jurisdiction, from the time of Claudiu* t.> ela-.l of 
Ilonorius. See IVbitaker’a Uistory of lluucbcster, vid. i, }i. CiT. Uo". 

•{• .tXX' vvaa vr-u repdii-oic <1— ’ niruT' tiiitt. Pn.ciepiu*, dv Bell 
V.andab L 1, c. 2, ji. ISl. Britounia, fcrlilU proviaeia tyrame-a-am, noj 
Uic ex]>rosiioa of Jerome in the year il5 itom. ii, j>. 215. ad Cu.d. 
pliont.) By tbe pilgriuia, xsbo resorted every yi ir to tbe Holy L-mJ, 
the monk of Belblem received the earliest and most aceorale latel* 
licence. [TbH has been before quoted br Gibboa. txH; note, 

p. 2U.— Bn] 

* See Bingham’s Bcclca. AntiouiticJ, roh i. h 2, c. C, j>. Cb4, 

§ It is reported of t'me BritL-di bi-hops who a>*i;ted nl the cociiod 
of Bimini, x.0. o.5'.*, tarn jcjujxres fuiiec ul nihii habctvnt. .smlplaioi 
Severus, Hist. Sacra, 1.2, J>. 420 Sos.o of their Lreduen, however, 
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? retend to the -n-eight and authority of a national assembly. 

n such councils, Tr3)ere the princes and magistrates sat 
promiscuously with the bishops, the important affairs of the 
state, as well as of the church, might be freely debated ; 
differences reconciled, alliances formed, contributions im* 
posed, wise resolutions often concerted, and sometimes 
executed; and there is reason to believe, that, in mo- 
ments of extreme danger, a pendragon or dictator, was 
elected by the general consent of the Britons. These pas- 
toral cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, were inter- 
rupted, however, by zeal and superstition; and the British 
clergy incessantly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, 
which they abhorred, as the peculiar disgrace of their native 
country.* 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is extremely 
natural, that the revolt of Britain- and Armorica should 
have introduced an appearance of liberty into the obedient 
provinces of Gaul. In a solemn edict, t filled with the 
strongest assurances of that paternal affection which princes 
60 often express, and so seldom feel, the emperor Honorius 
promulgated his intention of convening an annual assembly 
of the seven provinces : a name peculiarly appropriated to 
Aquitain and the ancient Narbonnese, which had long 
since exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the useful and 
elegant arts of Italy .J Arles, the seat of government and 
commerce, was appointed for the place of the assembly ; 
which regularly continued twenty-eight days, ftom the 15th 
of August to the 13th of September, of every year. It con- 
sisted of the prmtorian prefect of the Grauls : of seven pro- 
vincial governors, one consular and six presidents ; of the 
magistrates, and perhaps the bishops, of about sixty cities ; 
and of a competent, though indefinite number, of the most 

■were in better circuiostances. * Consult Usher, de Antiq, 

Eccles. Britannicar. c. 8— 12. _ t Seethe correct test of this 

edict, as published by Sinnond. (biot. ad Sidorui Apollin. p. 147.) 
Hincmar of Eheims, ■who assigns a place to the bishops, had probably 
seen (in the ninth century) a more perfect copy. Dubos, Hist. Critique 
de la Monarohie Francoisa, tom, i, p. 241 — 255. 

+ It is evident from the FTotitia, that the seven provinces were the 
Viennensis, the maritime Alps, the first and second Narbonnese, 
27 ovempopulania, and the first and second Aquitain. ^ In the room of 
the first Aquitain, the abbd Dubos, on tbe authority of HincmaT; 
derirea to introduce tbe first Lugdunensis, or Lyonnese. 
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honourable and opulent ; 50 sj«sori of land, who might justly 
be considered as the representatives of their country. They 
were empowered to interpret and communicate the laws of 
their sovereigu; to expose the grievances and wishes' of tlicir 
constituents ; to moderate the excessive or unequ.al weight 
of taxes ; aud to deliberate on every subject of local or 
national importance, that could tend to the restoration of 
the peace and prosperity of the seven provinces. If such an 
institution, which gave the people an intercst in their own 
government, bad been nniversallY establisbcd by Trajan or 
the Antonines, the seeds of public wisdom and virtue might 
have been cherished aud jiropagated in the eiujiire of Home. 
The privileges of the subject would have secured the throne 
of the monarch ; the abuses of an arbitrary administration 
might have been prevented, in some degree, or corrected, 
by tho interposition of these representative assemblies ; .and 
the country would have been defended against a foreign 
enemy by the arms of natives and freemen. Under tho 
mild and generous influence of liberty, the Kom.'iu empire 
might have remaiued invincible and immortal ; or if its 
excessive magnitude and the instability of human afl'airs, 
had opposed such perpetual continuance, its vital and con- 
Etitnent members might have separately preserved their 
vigor and independence. But in the decline of tho empire, 
wheh every pnueiple of health and life had been exhausted, 
the tardy application of this partial remedy was incapable 
of producing any important or s.alulary cliecta. Thu em- 
peror Honorius exprc.sses his surprise, that he mu.st compel 
tho reluctant provinces to accept a jirivilege which tiiey 
should ardently have eolicited. A flue of three, or even 
five pounds of gold, was imposed on the absent representa- 
tives ; who seem to have ilceliaed this imaginaiy gift of a 
free constitution, as tho last and most cruel insult of thtir 
oppressors. 


Hi 


Mou m. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL — ^AECADnjs emperob of the east. — adjhn'istba* 

TIOX AXD DISGRACE OF EUTROPIDS. — REVOLT OF GAIVAS. — FERSECD* 

TION OF ST. JOHN CHRVSOSTOM. — THEODOSIUS IL EilPEROR OF THE 

EAST. — HIS SISTER FDLCHERIA. — HIS TVIFE EDDOCIA. — THE PEESIAX 

■WAIL AND DIVISION OP ARJIENIA. 

The division of the Roman ■world between the sons of 
Theodosius, marks the final establishment of the empire of 
the east, which, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand and 
fiftj'-eight years, in a state of premature and perpetual 
decay. The sovereign of that empire assumed, and obsti- 
nately. retained, the vain, and at length fictitious, title of 
Emperor of the Eohans ; and the hereditary appellations 
of Cjesae and Attgestus continued to declare that he was 
the legitimate successor of the first of men, who had reigned 
over the first of nations. The palace of Constantinople 
rivalled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Persia ; 
and the eloquent sermons, of St. Chrysostom* celebrate, 
Wilde they condemn, the pompous luxury of the reign of 
Arcadius. “The emperor (says he) wears on his head 
either a diadem, or a crown of gold, decorated with precious 
stones of inestimable value. These ornaments and his 
purple garments, are resented for his sacred person alone ; 
and his robes of silk ai-e embroidered ivith the figures of 
golden dragons. His throne is of massy gold. Whenever 
he appears in public, he is surrounded by his courtiers, his 
guards, and his attendants. Their spears, their sliields, 
their cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of - their .horses, 
have either the substance, or the appearance of gold ; and 
the large splendid boss in the midst of their shield, is encir- 
cled uuth smaller bosses, which represent, the shape of the 
human eye. The two mules that draw the chariot of the 
monarch, are perfectly white, and shining all over with gold. 
The chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts the admi- 

* Father Slontfaucon, who, by the command of his Benedictine 
superiors, was compelled (see Longueruana, tom. i, p. 205) to execute 
the laborious edition of St. Chrysostom, in thirteen volumes in folio, - 
(Paris, 173S) amused hiruself with extracting from that immense col- 
lection of morals, some curious antiquities, which illustrate the manners 
of the Theodosian age (see Chrysostom! Opera, tom. xiii, p. 192 — 196) 
and hie French Dissertation, in the M^moires de I’Acad. des Inscrio. 
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Bubjecfcs Trbo bad resigned their -will to tbe absolute com- 
niands_ of a master, -were equally incapable of guarding 
tbeir lives and fortunes against the assaults of tbe barba- 
rians, or of defending their reason from tbe terrors of super- 
stition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius 
are so intimately connected, that the rebellion of the Goths 
and the fall of Eufinus have already claimed a place in the 
history of the west. It has already been observed, that 
Eutropius,* one of the principal eunuchs of the palace of 
Constantinople, succeeded the haughty minister whose ruin 
he had accomplished, and whose vices he soon imitated. 
Every order of the state bowed to 'the new favourite; and 
their tame and obsequious submission encouraged him to 
insult the laws, and, what is still more difficult and dan- 
gerous, the manners of his country. Under the weahest 
of the predecessors of Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs 
had been secret and almost invisible. They insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of the prince; but their 
ostensible functions were confined to the menial service of 
the wardrobe and imperial bedchamber. They might direct, 
in a whisper, the public counsels, and ^blast, by their 
malicious suggestions, the fame and fcfrtimes of the most 
illustrious citizens; but they never presumed to stand 
forward in the front of empire, f or to profane the public 
honours of the state. Eutropius was the first of his artifi- 
cial sex who dared to assume the character of a Eoman 

tlie fables of Ciminerian dartness and eternal winter, noticed. in tbe 
preceding chapter, p. 41 0 . — Ed.] * Barthius, who adored his author 
with the blind superstition of a commentator, gives the preference to 
the two books which Claudian composed against Eutropius, above all 
his other productions. (Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, tom iv, p. 227.) 
They are indeed a very elegant and spirited satire; and would be more 
valuable in an historical light, if the invective were less vague and 
more temperate. 

+ After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs in the Eoman 
palace, and defining their proper functions, Claudian adds, 

a fronte recedant 

ImperiL In Eutrop. 1. 422. 

Yet it does not appear that the eimuch had assumed any of the 
efiacient offices of the empire, and he is styled only pneporitus stcri 
cuhiculi, in the edict of his banishment. See Cod. Theod. L 9, tit 40, 
leg; -17. ■ 
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vanity of the favourite vras flattered vritli the most estra- 
ordiiiarj' honours. In the senate, in the capital, in the 
provinces, the statues of Etropius were erected in brass or 
marble, decorated with the symbols of his civil and mihtary 
virtues, and inscribed "with the pompous title of the third 
founder of Constantinople. He was promoted to the rank 
of patrician, which began to signify, in a popular, and even 
legal acceptation, the father of the emperor; and the last 
year of the fourth centuiy was polluted b}- the consiHship 
of a eunuch and a slave. IThis strange and inexpiable 
prodigy* awakened, however, the prejudices of the Eomans. 
The efi’eminate consul was rejected bv the west, as an inde- 
lible stain to the annals of the republic; and, without 
invoking the shades of Brutus .and Camillus, the colleague 
of Eutropius, a learned and respectable magistrate, f suffi- 
ciently represented the difi:erent maxims of the'two adminis- 
trations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Bufinus seems to have 
been actuated by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit ; 
but the avarice of the eunuch was not less insatiate than 
that of the prefect.^ As long as he despoiled the oppres- 
sors, who had enriched themselves with the plunder of the 

S le, Eutropius might gratify his covetous disposition 
out much envy or injustice : but the progress of his 
rapine soon invaded the wealth which had been acquired by- 

or soldier of the imperial stables. 2. Ptolemy gave him to the old 
general Arintheus, forwliom he very -skilfully exercised the profession 
of a pimp. 3. He vras given, on her marriage, to the d.aughter of 
Arintheus : and the future consul was employed to comb her hair, to 
present the silver ewer, to wash and to fan his mistress in hot weather. 
See 1. 1, 31 — ^137. * Claudian (1. 1, in Eutrop. 1 — ^22) after 

enumerating the various prodigies of monstrous births, speaking 
animals, showers of blood or stones, double suns, &c. adds, with some 
esa^eration. 

Omnia cesserunt eunucho consule monstra. 

The first hook concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome 
to her favourite Honorius, deprecating the new ignominy to which she 
■was exposed, t FI. Mallius Theodoms, whose ciril honours, 

and philosophical works, have been celebrated by Claudian in a very 
elegant panegyric. X yittiviav ci nZ-q r/p wXourqj, drunk with 

riches, is the forcible expression of 2k>3imu3 (L 5, p. 301); and the 
avarice of Eutropius is equaUy execrated in the Lexicon of Suidas, 
and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. Chrysostom had often admonished 
the favourite, of the vanity and danger of immoderate wealth, tom. iii, 

p. 381. , 
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east, Abundantius* had reason to dread the first effects of 
the resentment of Eutropius. He had been guilty of the 
unpardonable crime of introducing that abject slave to the 
palace of Constantinople: and some degree of praise must 
be alloTved to a powenul and ungrateful favourite, rvho Tvas 
satisfied with the disgrace of his benefactor, Abundantius 
was stripped of his ample fortunes by an imperial rescript, 
and banished to Pityus, oh the Euxine, the last frontier 
of the Boman world, where he subsisted by the precarious 
mercy of the barbarians, till he could obtain, after the fall 
of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in Phoenicia. The 
destruction of Timasiusf required a more serious and regu- 
lar mode of attack. That great ofBcer, the master-general 
of the armies of Theodosius, had signalized his valour by 
a decisive victory which he obtained over the Goths of 
Thessaly; but he was too prone, after the example of his 
sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace, and to abandon his 
confidence to wicked and designing flatterers. Timasius 
had despised the public clamour, by promoting an infamous 
dependent to the command of a cohort ; and he deserved 
to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly insti- 
gated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a treasonable 
conspiracy. The general was arraigned before the tribunal 
of Arcadius himself; and the principal eunuch stood by 
the side of the throne to suggest the questions and answers 
of his sovereign. But as this form of trial might be deemed 
partial and arbitrary, the further inquiry into the crimes 
of Timasius was delegated to Saturninus and Procopius; 
the former of consular rank, the latter still respected as 
the father-in-law of the emperor Talens. The appearances 
of a fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the'blunt 

* Claudian (1. 154 — 170) mentions the guilt and exile of Ahundan- 
tius ; nor could he fail to quote the example of the artist, who made 
the first trial of the brazen bull, which he presented to Phalaris. See 
Zosimus, 1. 5, p. 802. Jerome, tom. i, p. 26. The difference of place 
is easily reconciled; but the decisive authority of Asterius of Ama^ 
(Orat. 4, p. 76, apud Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 435), 
must turn the scale in favour of Pityus. + Suidas (most 

probably from the history of Eunapiusl has given a very unfavourable 
picture of Timasius. The account of his accuser, the judges, trial, 
&c. is perfectly agreeable to the practice of ancient and modem courts. 
(See Zosimus, L 5, p. 298 — 300.) I am almost tempted to quote the 
romance of a gi-eat master, (Fielding’s Works, vol. iv, p. 49, &c. 8to, 
udit.) which may be considered as the history of human nature. 
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honesty of Procopius ; and. he yielded with reluctance- to 
the obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate Tima* 
sius. His immense riches were confiscated, in the name 
of the emperor and for tlie benefit of the favoiu-ite ; and he 
was doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in 
the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya.* Secluded from 
all human converse, the master-general of the Homan 
armies was lost for ever to the world; but the circumstances 
of his fate have been related in a various and contra- 
dictory manner. It is insinuated, that Eutropius dis- 
patched a private order for his secret execution.f It was 
reported that, in attempting to escape from Oasis, ho 

S erished in the desert of thirst and hunger ; and that his 
ead body was found on the sands of Libya. J It has been 
asserted, with more confidence, that his son Syagrius, after 
successively eluding the pursuit of the agents and cmisr 
saries of the court, collected a band of African robbers; 
that he rescued Timasius from the place of his exile ; and 
that both the father and the son disappeared from the know- 
ledge of maukind.§ But the ungrateful Bargus, instead of 
being suffered to possess the reward of guilt, was soon 
afterwards circumvented and destroyed by the more power- 
ful villany of the minister himself, who retained sense and 
spirit enough to abhor the instrument of his o-svn crimes. 

The public hatred and the despair of individuals, con- 
tinually threatened, or seemed to threaten, the personal 
safety of Eutropius, as well as of the numerous adhereuta 
■who were attached to his fortune, and had been ivromoted 
by his venal favour. Eor their mutual defence, he con- 
trived the safeguard of a law, which violated every' principle 

• Tho great O.aais was one of the spots in the sands of Libya, 
watered with springs and capable of producing wheat, V»arlcy, and 
palm-trees. It was about three days’ journey from north to south, 
about half a day in breadth, and at tho distance of about five days' 
march to the west of Abydus, on the Kile. See D'Anville, Description 
de I’Egypte, p. lSG-:-lbS. The barren desert which encompasses 
Oasis (Zosimus, L 5, p. 300) has suggested tho idea of comparativo 
fertility, and even the epithet of the Auppy izland, (Hcrodot. 3. £C). 

•j- The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. I 1. 160. 

Uarmoricus Claris violatur ca-dibus Hammon, 
oridcntly alludes to his persuasion of tho death of Timasius. 

* Sozomen I 8, c. 7. . He spc.ali:s from report, o/f rirof IrrOopiv. 

§ Zosimus, h 5, p. 300. Vet he seems to e-uspect that this rumour 
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of humanity and justice.* 1. It is enacted, in the name 
and by the authority of Arcadius, that all those Tvho shall 
conspire, either nrith subjects or with strangers, against the 
lives of any of the persons whom the emperor considers as 
the members of his own body, shall be punished with death 
and confiscation. This species of fictitious and metaphori- 
cal treason is extended to protect, not only the illustrious 
ofiicers of the state and army, who are admitted into the 
sacred consistory, but likewise the principal domestics of 
the palace, the senators of Constantinople, the military 
commanders, and the civil magistrates of' the provinces, a 
vague and indefinite list, which, under the successors of 
Constantine, included an obscicre and numerous train of 
subordinate 'ministers. II. This extreme severity might, 
perhaps, be justified, had it been only directed to secure 
the representatives of the sovereign from any actual vio- 
lence in the execution of their office. But the whole body 
of imperial dependents claimed a privilege, or rather impu- 
nity, which screened them, in the loosest moments of, their 
lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment 
of their fellow-citizens : and, by a strange perversion of the 
laws, the same degree of guilt and punishment was applied 
to a private quarrel, and to a deliberate conspiracy against 
the emperor and the empire. The edict of Arcadius most 
positively and most absurdly declares, that in such cases 
of treason, thoughts and actions ought to be punished with 
equal severity ; that the knowledge of a mischievous inten- 
tion, unless it be instantly revealed, ^becomes equally crimi- 
nal with the intention itself ;t and that those rash men, 

was spread by the friends of Eutropius. * See the Theodosian 

Code, 1. 9, tit. 14, ad legem Comeliam de Sicariis, leg. 3, and the 
Code of Justinian, 1. 9, tit. 8, ad legem Juliam de Llajestate, leg. 5. 
The alteration of the title from murder to treason, was an improv'o- 
ment of the subtle Tribonian. Godefroy, in a formal dissertation, 
which he has inserted in his Commentary, illustrates this law of Arca- 
dius and explains all the difficult passages which had been perverted 
by the jurisconsults of the dai'her ages. See tom. iii, p. 88 — 111. 

f Bartolus understands a simple and naked consciousness, without 
any sign of approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldus, 
he is now roasting in hell. For my own part, continues the discreet 
Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. L 4, p. 411), I must approve the 
theory of Bartolus ; but in practice I should incline to the sentiments 
of Baldus. Tet IJartolus was gravely quoted by the lawyers of 
•cardinal Kichelieu ; and Eutropius was indirectly gtnlty of the murder 
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who shall presume to solicit the pardon of traitors, shall 
themselves be branded with ■ public and perpetual infamy. 
III. “ With regard to the sons of the traitors (continues 
the emperor), although they ought to share the punishment, 
since they will probably imitate the guilt, of their parents, 
j’et, by the special etfect of our imperial lenit}*, we grant 
them their lives ; bdt, at the same time, we declare them 
incapable of inheriting, either on the father’s or on the 
mother’s side, or of receding anj' gift or legacy, from the 
testament either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatized 
with hereditary infiimy, excluded from the hopes of honours 
or fortune, let them endure the pangs of poverty and con- 
tempt, till they shall consider life as a calamitj', and death 
as a comfort and relief.” In such words, so well adapted 
to insult the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather 
his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a hiw 
which transferred the same unjust and inhuman penalties 
to the children of all those who had seconded, or who had 
not disclosed these fictitious conspiracies. Some of the 
noblest regulations of lloman jurisprudence have been 
sufi'ered to expire; but this edict, a convenient and forcible 
en^e of ministerial tyranny, was carefully inserted in the 
codes of Theodosius and Justinian; and the same maxims 
have been revived in modern ages to protect the electors of 
Germany and the cardinals of the church of Home.* 

Tet these sanguinarj' laws, which spread lerror among a 
disarmed and dispirited people, were of too weak a texture 
to restrain the bold enierpriseof Tribigildt the Ostrogoth. 
The colon3’'of that warlike nation, which had been planted 
by Theodosius in oneof the most feriile districtsof Phiygia,+ 

of tho virtuous Do Thou. • Godefroy, tom. iii, p. SP. It 

is however, suspected, that this law, so repugnant to the maxims of 
Germanic freedom, has been surreptitiously added to tho golden hull. 

+ A copious and circumstantial narrative (which ho might have 
reserved for more importaui events) is bestowed by Zoaimua (L 5, 
p. 304 — 312) on the revolt of Trihigild and G.ainas. Seo likewiio 
Socrates, 1. 6, c. 0, and Sozomen, 1. 8, c. 4. Tho second hook ol 
Claudian against Eutropius, is a fine, though imperfect, piece of history. 

5: Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. 2, 237 — ^250) vety accurately observes, 
that the ancient name and i).ation of tho Phrygians extended very 
far on every side, till their limits were contracted by the cejlonies of 
the Bithynians of Thrace, of tho Greeks, and at last of tho Gauls, 
His description (2. 257 — 272) of the fertility of Phrygia, and of the 
four rivers that produced gold, is just and picturcaquo. (Bithyniaa 
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impatiently compared the slow returns of laborious hus- 
bandry with the successful rapine and liberal rewards of 
Alaric ; and their leader resented, as a personal affront, his 
own ungracious reception in the palace of Constantinople. 
A soft and wealthy province, in the heart of the empire, 
was astonished by the sound of war ; and the faithful vassal 
who had been disregarded or oppressed was again respected 
as soon as he resumed the hostile character of a barbarian. 
The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the rapid Marsyas 
and the winding Mseander,* were consumed with fire ; the 
decayed walls of the city crumbled into dust at the first stroke 
of an enemy ; the trembling inhabitants escaped from a bloody 
massacre to the shores of the Hellespont ; and a considerable • 
part of Asia Minor was desolated by the. rebellion of Tribi- 
gild. His rapid progress was checked by the resistance of 
the peasants of Pamphylia ; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in 
a naiTOw pass, between the city of Se]gffi,t a deep morass, 
and the craggy cliffs of mount Taurus, were defeated with 
the loss of their bravest troops. But the spirit of their 
chief was not daunted by misfortime ; and his army was 
continually recruited by swarms of barbarians and outlaws, 
who were desirous of exercising the profession of robbery 
under the more honourable names of war and conquest. 
The rumours of the success of Tribigild might for some 
time be suppressed by fear, or disguised by flattery; yet 
they gradually alarmed both the court and the capital. 
Every misfortune was exaggerated in dark and doubtful 

Thradatis was the name hy which the Greets first knew the descen- 
dants of the Celtic tribes, who, when driven from .the banks of the 
Arases, came under the appellation of Kimmerioi (Kymn), into Asia 
Minor, and were afterwards called Galatge. — E d.] 

* Xenophon, Anabasis, L 1, p. 11, 12, edit. Hutchinson. Strabo, 

L 12, p. 865, edit. Amstel Q. Curt. L 3, c. 1. Claudian compares the 
junction of the Marsyas and Mseander to that of the Saone and the 
Rhone ; with this difference, however, that the smaller of the Phrygian 
rivers is not accelerated, hut retarded hy the larger. 

•f* Selgce, a colony of thp Lacedtemonians, had formerly numbered 
twenty thousand citizens ; hut in the age of Zosimus it was reduced 
to a uroXixvT], or small town. See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii, , 
p. 117. [Polybius (L 5, c. 72—76) relates at some length the wars f 
carried on by the people of Selgae, which are proofs of their ancient 
importance. At a later period (L 31, c. 9) they acted in concert with / 
neighbouring states in sending ambassadors to Rome to prefer com-/, 
plaints against Eumeues and Attalus of Pergamus. _ Strabo (1. 12'.*) 
describes the situation of the place, and in Pliny’s time-it was cele, t 
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hints; and the future designs of the rebels became the 
subject of anxious conjecture. "W^henever Tribigild advanced 
into the inland country the Eomans were inclined to sup- 
pose that he meditated the passage of mount Taurus, and 
the invasion of Syria. If he descended towards tlie sea, 
they imputed,- and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chief, 
the more dangerous project of arming a fleet in the harbours 
of Ionia, arid of extending his depredations along the 
maritime coast, from the mouth of the I^ile to the port of 
Constantinople. The approach of danger and the obstinacy 
of Tribigild, who refused all terms of accommodation, 
compelled Eutropius to summon a council of war.* After 
claiming for himself the privilege of a veteran soldier, the 
eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace and the Hellespont 
to Gainas the Goth; and the command of the Asiatic 
army to his favourite Leo; two generals who difl’erently, 
but effectually, promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo,t 
who, from the bulk of his body, and the dulness of his 
mind, was surnamed the Ajax of the east, had deserted his 
original trade of a woolcomber to exercise, -with much less 
skill and success, the military profession : and his uncertain 
operations were capriciously framed and executed, nith an 
ignorance of real difficulties, and a timorous neglect of 
every favourable opportunity. The rashness of the Ostro- 
goths had drawn them into a disadvantageous position 
between the rivers Melas and Eurymedou, where they 
were almost besieged by the peasants of Pamphylia; but 
the arrival of an imperial army, instead of completing their 
destruction, afiorded the mcjins of safety and vactory. 
Tribigild surprised the unguarded camp of the Homans in 
the darkness of the night ; seduced the faith of the greater 
part of the barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated, without 
much eflbrt,' the troops which had been corrupted by the 

orated for its oiL “ Oleum Sclgiticum nen-is admodum utile.” Heft. 
Nat. 1. 15, c. 7 . — Ed.] * The council of Eutropius, in ClaudLui, 

may bo compared to that of Domitiau in the fourth latire of Juvenal. 
The principal members of the former were, juveuea protervi, lajciviuue 
I Ecnes ; one of them had been a cook, a aecond a woolcomber. The 
language of tbeir origin.al profescion cspoic.-) their us.-.umed dignity ; 
and the'ir trifling conversation about tragedies, dancers, Ac. i* mado 
■till more ridiculous by the importance of the debate. 

Claudian (1. 2. 370 — SGI) has branded him with intamy; euid 
Zoaimua, in more tempierato language, conflrms Lii rej-reaehoj (h 5, 
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relaxation of discipline and the luxury of the capital. The 
discontent of G-ainas, rrho had so "boldly contrived and 
executed the death of Eufinus, was imtated by the fortune 
of his unworthy successor ; he accused his own dishonour- 
able patience under the servile reign of a eunuch : and the 
ambitious Goth was convicted, at least in the public opinion, 
of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with whom he 
. was connected -by a domestic as well as by a national 
alliance.* "When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to rmite 
tmder his standard the remains of the Asiatic troops, he 
slrilfully adapted his motions to the wishes of the, Ostro- 
goths ; abandoning by his retreat the country which they 
desired to invade ; or facilitating by his approach the deser- 
tion of the barbarian auxiliaries. To the imperial court he 
repeatedly magnified the valour, the genius, the inexhaustible 
resources of Tribigdd ; confessed his own inability to prose- 
cute the war ; and extorted the permission of negotiating 
with his in\nncible adversary. The conditions of peace 
were dictated by the haughty rebel; and the peremptoiy 
demand of the head of Eutropius revealed the author and 
the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by 
the partial and passionate censure of the Ciiristian emperors, 
violates the dignity rather than the truth of history, by 
comparing the son of Theodosius to one of those harmless 
and simple animals who scarcely feel that they are the 
propert}' of their shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and 
conjugal affection,, awakened the languid soul of Arcadius; 
he was terrified by the threats of a -victorious barbarian; 
and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his -vrife-Eudoxia, 
who, -with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her infant 
chili^en to their father, implored Kis justice for some real 
or imaginary insult, wliich she imputed to the audacious 
eunueh.f The emperor’s hand was directed to sign the 
condemnation of Eutropius ; the magic spell, which during 
four years had bound the prince- and the people, was 

p. 305). . * The conspiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, ivhicli is 

fittested by the Greet historian, had notVeached the ears of Claudian, 
■Tvho attributes the revolt of the Ostrogoth to his own martial spirit - 
and the ad-vice of his -wife. i* This anecdote, -which' Philos 

torgius alone has preserved (L 11, c. 6, and Gothofred. Dissertat 
p. 451 — 456) is curious and important; since it connects the revolt 
of the Goths -with the secret intngues of the palace. 
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instautly dissolved; and the acclamations that so, lately 
hailed the merit and fortune of the favoui-ite, -were con- 
verted into the clamours of the soldiers and people, who 
reproached his crimes and pressed his immediate execution. 
In this hour of distress and despair liis only refuge was in 
the sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he had wisely 
or profanely^ attempted to circumscribe; and the most 
eloquent of the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed tho 
triumph of protecting a prostrate minister, whose choice 
had raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Constan- 
tinople. The arclibishop, ascending the pulpit of the 
cathedral, that he might be distinctly seen and heard by 
an itmumerable crowd of either sex and of every age, pro- 
nounced a seasonable and pathetic discourse on the forgive- 
ness of injui'ies and the instability of human greatness. 
The agonies of the pale and aflrighted wToteh, who lay 
grovelling under the table of the altar, exhibited a solemn 
and instructive spectacle; and the orator, who was after- 
wards accused of iusultiug tho misfortunes of Eutropiua, 
laboured to excite the contempt, that he might assuage 
the fury, of the people.* The jjowers of humanity, of 
superstition, aud of eloquence, prevailed. Tho empress 
Eudoxia was restrained, by' her own prejudices, or by tboso 
of her subjects, from violating the sanctu.iry of the church; 
aud Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by the milder 
arts of persuasion, aud by an oath that liis life should be 
spared.f Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the 

• See the homily of Chrj'Eostom, tom. iii, p. SSI — 3SG, of %rliich tho 
exordium is particularly bc.autifiiL SocraUs, h C, c. 5. Soaomca, L 3, 
c. T. Moutfaucon (iu liis life of Chrytostom, tom. siii, p. 1S5) too 
hastily supposes that Tribigild was ucluall;/ in Coiistaiitiiiojilo; and 
that he commanded tho soldiers who were ordered to fceiee Kutixijiius. 
Even Claudiau, a pagan jioet (I’nufat. ad 1. 2, in Eulrop. 27h has men- 
tioned the flight of the eunuch U> the sauctuary, 

Sujiplicitcruuo pias humilis pro. tralus ad aras, 

Mitigat ir.itas voce tremeute nuru=. 

■t Chry.sostom, in another honiiJ}- (tom. iii, jo 3i0), alfects to dcch-iTc, 
that Eutropius would not h.avc Lteu lai.tu, liad he not du.:trtcd tho 
churcla Eosimua (L 5, Je 313), on tho contrary, prclcuda that his 
enemies forced him (tTap— <iaai-r«s avrui) from the taac'.uary. Vet 
the promise is an evidence of some treaty : and the ctrong as.- uranto of 
Claudun (Pitcfat ad. 1. 2. -10) 

Sed t-amon cxcmplo non fcricre ico, 
may be conaidered as an cvideucc uf eomc promL-.e. 
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new ministers of the palace immediately published an edict, 
to declare that his late favourite had disgraced the names 
of consul and patrician, to abolish his statues, to confiscate 
his wealth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of 
Cyprus.* A despicable and decrepit eunuch could no 
. longer alarm the fears of his enemies ; nor was he capable 
of enjoying what y^t remained, the comforts of peace, of 
solitude, and of a happy climate. But their implacable 
revenge still envied him the last moments of a miserable 
life, and Eutropius had no sooner touched the shores of 
Cyprus, than he was hastily recalled. The vain hope of 
eluding, by a change of place, the obligation of an oath,, 
engaged the empress to transfer the scene of his trial and 
execution from Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of 
Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced the sentence; 
and the motives of that sentence expose the jurisprudence 
of a despotic government. The crimes which Eutropius 
had committed against the people might have justified his 
death, but he was found guilty of harnessing to his chariot 
the sacred animals, which, from their breed or colour, were 
reserved for the use of the emperor alone.t 
■While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas % 
openly revolted from his allegiance ; united his forces, at 
Thyatira in Lydia, with those of Tribigild ; and stiU main- 
tained his superior ascendant over the rebellious' leader of 
the Ostrogoths. The confederate armies advanced, without 
resistance, to the straits of the -Hellespont and the Bos- 
phorus; and Arcadius was instructed to prevent the loss 
of his Asiatic dominions, by resigning his authority and his 
person to the faith of the barbarians. The church of the 
holy marlyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near 
Chalcedon, § was chosen for the place of the interview. 


* Cod. Theod. 2. 9, tit. 11, leg. 14. The date of that law (Jan. 17, 
A-D. 399) is erroneous and corrupt; since the fall of Eutropius could 
not happen tall the autumn' of the same year. . See Tillemont, Hist 
des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 780. [Clinton suggests XVL Kal. Aug. 
(July 17) as its proper date. F. E. i, 544. — En.j + Zosimus, L 5, 
p. 313. Philostoigius, 1. 11, a 6. J Zosimus (1. 5, p. 313—^23), 

Socrates (1. 6, c. 4), Sozomen (1. 8, c. 4), and Theodoret (L 5, c. 32, 33), 
represent, though with some various circumstances, the conspiracy, 
defeat, and death of Gainas. § 'Oaiag Ev^rjfitag fiaprvpiov, 

is the expression of Zosimus himself, (1. 5, p. 314) who inadvertently 
uses the fashionable language of the Christians. Evagrius describes 
(L 2, c. 8) the situation, architecture, relics, and miracles, of that 
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Qainas bowed with revei'ence at the feet of the emperor, 
whilst he required the sacrifice of Aureliau and Saturuinus, 
.two ministers of consular rank ; and their naked necks were 
exposed by the haughtj- rebel to the edge of the sword, till 
he condescended to grant them a precarious and disgrace- 
ful respite. The Goths, according to the terms of the 
agreement, were immediately transported from Asia into 
Europe; and their victorious chief, who accepted the title 
of master-general of the Eoman armies, soon filled Con- 
stantinople with his troops, and distributed among his 
dependents the honours and rewards of the empire. In his 
early youth, Gainas had passed the Danube as a suppliant 
and a fugitive : his elevation had been the work of valour 
and fortune ; and his indiscreet or perfidious conduct was 
the cause of his rajiid downfall. Notwithstanding the 
vigorous opposition of the archbishop, he importunately 
claimed for his Arian sectaries, the possession of a peculiar 
church ; and the pride of the Catholics was ofFendcd b}' the 
public toleration of hercsj-.* Every quarter of Constan- 
tinople was filled with tumult and disorder ; and the bar- 
barians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the 
jewellers, and the tables of the bankers, which were covered 
with gold and silver, that it was judged prudent to remove 
those dangerous temptations from their sight. Tiioy 
resented the injurious precaution; and some alarming 
attempts were made, during the night, to attack and destroy 
with fire the imperial palace.f In this state of mutual and 
suspicious hostility, the guards aud the people of Constan- 
tinople shut the gates aud rose in arms to prevent or to 
punish the conspiracy of the Goths. During the ahsence 
of Gainas, his troops were surprised and oppressed ; seven 
thousand barbarians perished in this bloody massacre. Di 
the fury of the pursuit, the Catholics uncovered the roof, 

celebrated church, ia which the general council of Ch:ilcc<lt.)ii wai 
afteruards held. ■* The pious remonstrances of Cliry»u,.tom, 

which do not appc.ar in his own writings, are ttrongiy xirged by 
Theodoret ; hut hU insinuation, that they were eucct.,rful, is l^i.^jlrove J 
by facU. Tillcmout (Hint, dei Eiupcrours, to.'ii. v, StS) ha-i d;je.jverr*J 
that the emperor, to eatiafy the ra]wc:oui demands of Caiaas, waa 
obliged to melt the plate of tho church of the .apostUaj. 

+ Tho ceelea'iiuticd hhtomus, who tunie'.ime? guide, ami -■imt- 
times follow, the public oj'inioa, mojt conlideutly xs-ert that t.'i' 
palace of Constaaliuophi %vas guarded by hgious of angel-. 

von. in. 1C 
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and continued to throw down, flaming logs of wood, till they 
overwhelmed their adversaries, who had retreated to the 
church or conventicle of the Arians. G-ainas was either 
innocent of the design, or too confident of his success : he 
was astonished by the intelligence, that the flower of his 
army had been ingloriously destroyed; that he himself 
was declared a public enemy; and that his countrj-man, 
!Fra\dtta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the 
management of the war by sea and land. The enterprises 
of, the rebel, against the cities of Thrace, were encountered 
by a firm and well-ordered defence : his hungry soldiers 
were sooii reduced to the grass that grew on the margin of 
the fortifications; and Gainas, who vainly regretted the 
wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate resolu- 
tion of forcing the passage of the Hellespont. He was 
destitute of vessels; but the woods of the Chersonesus 
afibrded materials for rafts, and his intrepid barbarians did 
not refuse to trust themselves to the waves. But Pravitta 
attentively watched the progress of their undertaking. As 
soon as they had gained the middle of the stream, the 
Homan galleys,* impelled by the full force of oars, of the 
current, and of a favourable wind, rushed forwards in com- 
pact order, and with irresistible weight ; and the Hellespont 
was covered with the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck. 
A.fter the destruction of his hopes, and the loss of many 
thousands of his bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no 
longer aspire to govern or to subdue the Homans, deter- 
mined to resume the independence of a savage life. A 
light and active body of barbarian horse, disengaged from 
their infantry and baggage, might perform, in eight or ten 
days, a march of three hundred miles from the Hellespont 
to the Danube :t the garrisons of that important frontier 
* Zosimus (L 5, p. 319) mentions tliese galleys by the name of 
JAbiirnians, and observes, that they were as swift (without explaining 
the difference between them) as the ves.sels with fifty oars ; but that 
they were far inferior in speed to the triremes, which had been long 
disused. Tet he reasonably concludes, from the testimony of Poly- 
bius, that galleys of a still larger size had been constructed in the 
Punic wars. Since the establishment of the Roman empire over the 
Mediterranean, the useless art of building large ships of war had 
probably been neglected, and at length forgotten. [See in vol ii, 
p. 480, an explanation of the “Naves LibumEB.” — E d.] 

+ Chishull (Travels, p. 61 — 63, 72 — ^76) proceeded from Gallipoli, 
through Hadrianople to the Danube, in about fifteen days.. He wa? 
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became tbe subject of epic poems and the monarch, no 
longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned himself to 
the mild and absolute dominion of his ivife, the fair and 
artful Eudoxia, who has sullied her fame by the persecution 
of St. John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor 
. of Gregory Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was 
■'.distracted by the ambition of rival , candidates, who were 

■ hot ashamed to solicit, with gold or flattery, the sufirage of 

■ the people or of the favourite. On this occasion, Eutropius 
seems to- have deviated from his ordinary maxims ; and his 
uncorrupted judgment was determined only by the superior 
merit of a stranger. In a late journey into the east, he had 
admired the sermons of John, a native and presbyter of 
Antioch, whose name has been distinguished by the epithet 
of Chrysostom, or tlie Golden Mouth.f A private order 
was dispatched to the governor of Syria ; and as the people 
might be unwilling to resign their favourite preacher, he 
was transported with speed and secrecy in a post-chariot 
from Antioch to Constantinople. The , unanimous . and 
unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and the people, 
ratified the choice of the minister; and, bot'h as a saint 
and as an orator, the new archbishop surpassed the san- 

■* Euseliius Scholasticus acquired muct fame by his poem on the 
Gothic var, in vhich he had served. Near forty years afterwards, 
Ammonius recited another poem on the s.-ime subject, in the presence 
of the emperor Theodosius. See Socrates, 1. 6, c. 6. 

+ The sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the fifth 
of Theodoret, afford curious and authentic materials for the life of 
John Chrysostom. Besides those general historians, I have taken for 
my guides the four piincipal biographers of the saint. 1. The author 
of a partial and passionate Vindication of the archbishop of Constan- 
tinople, composed in the fonn of a dialogue, and under the name of 
his zealous partizan, Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis. (Tillemont, 
Mem. EccMs. tom. xi, p. 500 — 533.) It is inserted among the works 
of Chrysostom, tom. xiii, p. 1 — 90, edit. Montfaucon. 2. The moderate 
Erasmus (tom. iii, epist. 1150, p. ,1331 — 1347, edit. Lugd. Bat.). His 
vivacity and good sense were his own ; his errors, in the uncultivated 
state of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost inevitable. 3. The learned 
Tillemont, (M5m. Ecclesiastiques, tom. xi, p. 1 — 405, 5l7 — 626, &c. 
&C.) who compiles the lives of the saints with incredible patience and 
religious accuracy. He has minutely searched the voluminous works 
of Chrysostom himself. 4. Father Montfaucon, who has perused 
those works with the curious diligence of an editor, discovered several 
new homilies, and again reviewed and composed the life of Chiy- 
Bostom. (Opera Ghrysoatomi tom. xiii, p. 91 — 177). 
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guine expectations of the public. Bom of a noble and 
opulent family in tbe capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been 
educated by the care of a tender mother, under the tuition 
of the most skilful masters.* He studied the art of rhetoric 
in the school of Libanius ; and that celebrated sophist, wiio 
soon discovered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously 
confessed, that John would have deserved to succeed him, 
had he not been stolen away by the Christians. His piety 
soon disposed him to receive the sacrament of baptism ; to 
renounce the lucrative and honourable profession of -.the 
law, and to bur}' himself in the adjacent desert, where ho 
subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance, of six 
years. His infirmities compeUed him to return to the 
society of mankind, and the authority of Meletius devoted 
his talents to 'the service of tho church; but in the midst oi 
his family and afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne, 
Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the monas- 
tic virtues. The ample revenues which his predecessors 
had consumed in pomp and luxury, ho diligently applied to 
the establishment of hospitals; and the multitudes who 
were supported by his charity, preferred the eloquent and 
edifymg discourses of their archbishop to the amusements 
of the theatre or the chcus.t The monuments of that 

* Keander (Hist, of Chris. voL Hi, p. 321) remark.?, that Gtxgory oi 
Naziaazus, Johu Chryaostom, Thcodorct, aud Augustiu, were all 
iudebted to early maternal care for much of their future tmiutuce. 
Tho mother of the secoud, Authusa of Autioch, “ retired," ho tiyr, 
“from the hustle of tho great world, to which bUo belonged by her 
condition, iiito the quiet retreat of domestic life. Having lo^t her 
husband at the ago of twenty, she chose, from regard to his me- 
mory, aud a desire to devote herself to the education of her hou, to 
remain a widow; and it was owing partly to this early, jjious, and 
careful training, that the hoy became ^terwards EO well knowu as the 
great church teacher.” The result of this Bedusion from lire worhi, 
may ho Beeu iu the same work (voh iv, p. J17). It moulded his 
character, gave him “a mild, predominantly practic-al, and feebly 
63 'stematizing Bjurit,” and formed a “free, gentle imd amiable temjw.r, 
in which chariti’ was the prevailing clement." This was a very ruilit- 
ting ])rop:u-ation for the post to whicli uiicut raised him, hut whenee 
the criiuc of iutegrit}' caused him to ho crpelled. — En. 

+ Vet among these works there are no traces of r.ay in.-jtitution 
founded by Chryrostom, benevolent os he wa.s, for the education ul 
the laitj-. Eeglect of tliis first duty of pubho instrucbjrs w..s b-o 
uuiformlj' tho habit of his order, that in his anxiety to stem tha 
genei'.tl torrent of profligact", even hisze.al looked fur no other aid than 
the diseipliue of the church and the exhortations cf the puljut — En. 
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eloquence which was admired near twenty years at Antioch 
and Constantinople, hare been carefully preserved ; and the 
possession of near one thousand sermons or homilies has 
authorized the critics^ of succeeding times to appreciate the 
genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unanimously attribute 
to the Christian orator, the free command of an elegant 
and copious language ; the judgment to conceal the advan- 
tages which be derived from the knowledge of rhetoric and 
philosophy ; an inexhaustible fund of metaphors and simili- 
tudes, of ideas and images, to vary and illustrate the most 
familiar topics ; the happy art of engaging the passions in 
the service of virtue ; and of exposing the folly, as well as 
the turpitude of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a 
dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople 
provoked and gradually united against him two sorts of 
enemies; the aspiring clergy who envied his success, and 
the obstinate sinners who were offended by his reproofs. 
Wlien Chrysostom thundered from the pulpit of St. Sophia 
against the degeneracy of the Christians, his shafts were 
spent among the crowd, without wounding, or even marking 
the character of any individual. When be declaimed against 
the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty might obtain a tran- 
sient consolation from his invectives : but the guilty were 
EtiU sheltered by their numbers; and the reproach itself 
was dignified by some ideas of superiority and enjoyment. 
But as the pvramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly 
diminished to a point ; and the magistrates, the ministers, 

, the favourite eunuchs, the ladies of the court,t the empress 
Eudoxia herself, had a much larger share of guilt, to divide 

* As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chry- 
sostom, I have given my confidence to the most judicious and mods 
rate of the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus' (tom. iii, p. 1344) and Dupii. 
(Bibliotheque Eccldsiastique, tom. iii, p. 38) : yet the good taste of the 
former is sometimes vitiated hy an excessive love of antiquity j and 
the good sense of the latter is always restrained by prudentid consi- 
derations. + The females of Constantinople distinguished 

themselves by their enmity or their attachment to Chrysostom. Three 
noble and opulent widows, Marsa, Castricia, and Eugraphia, were the 
leaders of the persecution. (Pallad. Dialog, tom. xiii, p. 14.) It Wi^ 
impossible that they should forgive a preacher, who reproached them 
affectation to conceal, by the ornaments of di-ess, their age and ugli- 
ness. (Pallad. p. 27.) Olympias, .by equal zeal, displayed in a more 
pious causej has obtained the title of saint. See Tillemont, Mdm. 
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intercourse -vrliicli facilitates the knowledge and the dispatch 
of business, he reposed an unsuspecting confidence in his 
deacon Serapion ; and seldom applied his speculative know- 
ledge of human nature to the particular characters, either 
of his dependents or of his equals. Conscious of the purity 
of his intentions, and perhaps of the superiority of his 
genius, the archbishop of Constantinople extended the 
jurisdiction of the imperial city, that he might enlarge the 
sphere of his pastoral labours ; and the conduct which the 
profane imputed to an ambitious motive, appeared to Chry- 
sostom himself in the light of a sacred and indispensable 
duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic provinces, he 
deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phr3'gia ; and indis- 
creetly declared, that a deep corruption of simony and licen- 
tiousness had infected the whole episcopal order.* If those 
bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjust condemnation 
must excite a well-grounded discontent. If they were 
guilty, the numerous associates of their guilt would soon 
discover that their own safety depended on the ruin of the 
archbishop ; whom they studied to represent as the tyrant 
of the eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus,t 
archbishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate/ 
who displayed the fruits of rapine in monuments of osten- 
tation. His national dislike to the rising greatness of a 
city, which degraded him from the second to the third rank 
in the Christian world, was exasperated by some personal 
disputes with Chrysostom himself. J By the private invita- 

and reproach of partial invitations. * Chrysostom declares , 

his free opinion, (tom. is, bom. 3, in Act Apostoh p. 29,) that the 
number of bishops who might be saved, bore a very small proportion 
to those who would be damned. + See Tillemont, Mdm.- 

Ecclgs.- tom. si, p. 441 — 500. t I purposely omitted 

the controversy which arose among the monks of Egypt, concerning 
Origenism and Anthropomorphism ; the dissimulation and violence of 
Theophilus; his artful man.ogement of the simplicity of Epiphanins; 
the persecution and flight of the lonff, or tall, brothers ; the ambiguous 
support which they received at Constantinople from Chrysostom, &c. , 
[Neander (Hist, of Chris. voL iv, p. 469 — 474) has more fiiUy e-rposed 
the intrigues of Theophilus. The flight of the Egyptian monks to 
Constantinople ought not to have been “purposely omitted” by 
Gibbon, since their formal complaint to the emperor caused the bishop 
of Alexandria'to .be summoned before the synod, which he artfully 
converted into an engine for the overthrow of Chrysostom. — E d.] 
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tion of the empress, Theophilus landed at Constantinople, 
vrith a stout body of Egyptian mariners, to encounter tho 
populace ; and a train of dependent bishops, to secure, by 
their voices, the majority of a sj'nod. The synod* was con- 
vened in the suburb of Ciialcedon, surnamed the Oah, where 
Eufinus had erected a statels' church and monastery ; and 
their proceedings were continued during fourteen days or 
sessions, A bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of 
Constantinople ; but the frivolous or improbable nature of 
the forty-seven articles which they presented against him, 
may justly be considered as a fair and unexceptionable 
panegyric. Pour successive summous were signified to 
Chrysostom ; but he still refused to trust either his person 
or his reputation in the bands of his implacable enemies, 
who, prudently declining the examination of any particular 
charges, condemned his contumacious disobedience, and 
hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. The s;j'nod of 
the Oak immediately addressed the emperor to ratify and 
execute their judgment, and charitably insinuated, that tho 
penalties of treason might be inflicted on tho audacious 
preacher, who bad reviled, under tho name of Jezebel, the 
empress Eudoxia herself. The archbishop was rudely 
aiTestcd, and conducted through the city, oy one of tlio 
imperial messengers, who landed him, after a short navi- 
gation, near the entrance of the Euxiue; from whence, 
before tho expiration of two days, be was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful ])eoplc had been mute 
and passive : they suddenly rose with uuauimous aud irre- 
sistible fury. Theophilus escaped; but tho promiscuous 
crowd of monks ana Eg^iftiau mariners was slaughtered 
without pity in the streets of Constantinoplc.t A season- 
able earthquake justified the interposition of Heaven ; the 

* PUotius (p. 53 — GO) Lia preserved t!io origia.vl ficts of the ayaod 
of tho Oak ; which dostroy tho falbo assertion, tlaat Ciiry<iU3toiu w.-j 
coudcniued hy uo more than thirty-su: hisUofM, of whom tivcaty-iiino 
were Egyptians. Forty-five hhhojw Hubicn'otd hu sentence. Hco 
Tillemont, MCm. EccIGj. torn, xi, p. 555. + I’alladiiyi own?, 

(p, 30,) that if tho people of Const-mtinople had found Theophilus, they 
would certainly have thrown him into the Eea. SocratcJ snentiuns 
(h 0, c. 17) a battle between the mob and tho tailor.^ of .Meiaudria, in 
which many wounds were given, and tome lives were lost. The laai- 
tacre of the mouko is oW'rved only by tho Vagan Zosimus, I. 5, 
p. 321,) who acknowledges that Chrytoilom had u tingular tdeut to 
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torrent of sedition rolled forwards to tlie gates of the 
palace ; and the empress, agitated bv fear or remorse, tlmew 
herself at the feet of Arcadius and confessed that the public 
safetj" could be purchased only by the restoration of Chrysos- 
tom. The Bosphorus was covered with innumerable vessels ; 
the shores of Europe and Asia were profusely illuminated; 
and the acclamations of a -victorious people accompanied, 
from the port to the cathedral, the triumph of the arch- 
bishop ; who, too easily, consented to resume the exercise of 
his functions, before his sentence had been legally reversed 
by the authority of an ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant, or 
careless, of the impending danger, Chrysostom indulged his 
zeal, or perhaps his resentment; declaimed with peculiar 
asperity against female vices ; and condemned the profane 
honours which were addressed, almost in the precincts of 
St. Sophia, to the statue of the empress. His imprudence 
tempted his enemies to inflame the haughty spirit of Eu- 
doxia, by reporting, or perhaps inventing, the famous 
exordium of a sermon, “ Herodias is again furious; Herodias 
again dances; she once more requires the head of .John ;” an 
insolent allusion, which, as a woman and a sovereign, it was 
impossible for her to forgive.* The short interval of a 
perfidious truce was employed to concert more efiectual 
measures for the disgrace and ruin of the archbishop. A 
numerous council of the eastern prelates, who were guided 
from a distance by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed the 
Tabdiiy, -without examining the justice, of the former sen- 
tence ; and a detachment of barbarian troops was introduced 
into the city, to suppress the emotions of the people. On 
the -vigil of Easter, the solemn administration of baptism 
was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who alarmed the 
modesty of the naked catechumens, and violated, by -their 
presence, the a-wful mysteries of the Christian worship. 
Arsacius occupied the church of St. Sophia and the archie- 
piscopal throne. The Catholics retreated to the baths of 
Constantine, and afterwards to the fields ; where they were 
still pursued and insulted by the guards, the bishops, and 

lead -the illiterate multitude, ijv yap 6 avOpurzog aXoyov ox^ov v~a~ 
yayiaOai ce'ivog. * See Socrates, L 6, c. 18. Sozomen, 1 8, 

c. 20. ZosimuB (I. 5, p. 324. 327) mentions, in general terms, Ma 
invectives against Eudosia. The homily, which begins -with those 
famous -words, is rejected as giurious. Montfaucon, tom. siii, p. 151' 
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pastoral care to the missions of Persia and Scythia ; nego- 
tiated, b}' his ambassadors, "with the Homan pontiff and the 
emperor Honorius; and boldly appealed, from a partial 
synod, to the supreme tribunal of a free and general 
councU. The mind of the illustrious exile was still inde- 
dendent ; but his captive body was exposed to the revenge 
of the oppressors, who continued to abuse the name and 
authority of Arcadius.* * * § An order was dispatched for the 
instant removal of Chrysostom to the extreme desert of 
Pityus: and his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel 
instructions, that, oefore he reached the sea-coast of the 
Euxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. The succeeding generation acknowledged 
his innocence and merit. The archbishops of the east, who 
might blush that their predecessors had been the enemies 
of Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by the firmness of 
the Homan pontiff, to restore the honours of that venerable 
name.t At the pious solicitation of the clergy aud people 
of Constantinople, his relics, thirt}' years after his death, 
were transported from their obscure sepulchre to the royal 
city.J The emperor Theodosius advanced to receive them 
as far as Chalcedon ; and falling prostrate on the cofBn, 
implored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and 
Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint.§ 

* After the exile of Chrysostom, Theophilus, published an enormous 
and horrille volume againrt him, in -which he perpetually repeats the 
polite expressions of hostem humanitatis, sacrilegorum principeni, 
immundum daimonem ; he affirms, that John Chrysostom had deli- 
vered his soul to be adulterated by the desdl ; and -wishes that some 
farther punishment, adequate (if possible) to the magnitude of his 
crimes, may be inflicted on him. St. Jerome, at the request of his 
friend Theophilus, translated this edifying performance from Greek 
into Latin. See Facundus Hermian. Defens, pro 3. Capitul. 1.' 6, c. 5, 
published by Sirmond. Opera, tom. ii, p. 595 — 597. 

■}• His name -was inserted by his successor Atticus in the Dyptichs of 
the chm-ch of Constantinople, a.d. 418. Ten ye.ar3 afterwards he was 
revered as a saint. Cyril, -who inherited the place and the passions of 
his uncle Theophilus, yielded with much reluctance. See Facund. 
Hermian. 1. 4, c. 1. Tillemont, M^m. Eeclds. tom. 14, p. 277 — 283. 

J Socrates, 1.7, c. 45. Theodoret, 1.5, c. 36.. This event recon- 
ciled the Joannites, who had hitherto refused to acknowledge his suc- 
cessors. During his lifetime, the Joannites -were i-espected by the 
Catholics, as the true and orthodox communion of Constantinople. 
Their obstinacy gradually drove them to the brink of schism. 

§ According to some accounts (Baronius, AnnaL Eccles. A.D. 438, 
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posed to attribute to tbe incapacity of the monarch. At 
length, in the thirty-first year of his age, after a reign (if 
Tire may abuse that word) of thirteen years, three months, 
and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of Constan- 
tinople, It is impossible to deHneate his character, since, 
in a period ver)" copiously furnished with historical materials, 
it has not been possible to remark one action that properly 
belongs to the son of the great Theodosius.* 

The historian Procopiusf has indeed illuminated the mind 
of the dying emperor with a ray of human prudeuce, or 
celestial wisdom. Arcadius considered, with anxious fore- 
sight, the helpless condition of his son Theodosius, who was 
no more than seven years of age, the dangerous factions of 
a minority, and the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the Per- 
sian monarch. Instead of tempting the allegiance of an 
ambitious subject, by the participation of supreme power, 
he boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a king; and 
placed, by a solemn testament, the sceptre of the east in 
the hands of Jezdegerd himself. The royal guardian acceptea 
and discharged this honourable trust with unexampled fide- 
lity ; and the infancy of Theodosius was protected by the 
arms and councils of Persia.^'Such is the singular narrative 
of Procopius ; and his veracity is not disputed by Agathias,| 
while he presumes to dissent from his judgment, and to 
arraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, who so rashly, 
though so fortunately, committed his son and his dominions ' 
to the unknown faith of a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. 
At the distance of one hundred and fifty years, this political 
question might be debated in the court of Justinian ; but a 
prudent historian will refuse to examine the propriety, till 
he has ascertained the truth, of the testament of Arcadius. 
As it stands ■without a parallel in the history of the world, 
we may justly require, that it should be attested by the 
positive, and imanimous e-ridence of contemporaries. The 

* It is wortliy of remark, that the best of the Koman emperors 
were the fathers of the very worst, or left no sons. Vespasian indeed 
was the sire of Titus, hut so he was too of Domitian. — E d. 

+ Procopius, de Bell. Persic. 1. 1, c. 2, p. 8, edit. Louvre. 

J Agathias, L 4, p. 136, 137. Although he confesses the prevalence 
of the tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the first who had com- 
mitted it to writing. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi, p. 597) 
argues very sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism w.as 
not warped by any ecclesiastical authority • both Procopius and Aga- 
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imperial ministers, obliged Uldin, to repass the Danube : the 
tribe of the ScnTi, u-hicb composed bis rear-guard, uras 
almost extirpated ; and many thousand captives -svere dis- 
persed to cultivate, with serrile labour, the fields of Asia.* 
In the midst of the public triumph, Constantinople was 
protected by a strong enclosure of new and more extensive 
walls ; the same rigilant care was applied to restore the 
fortifications of the Ulyrian cities ; and a plan was judi- 
ciously conceived, which, in the space of seven years, -vtonld 
have secured the command of the Danube, by establishing 
on that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred and fifty 
-armed vessels.! 

But the Bomans bad so long been accustomed to the 
authority of a monarch, that the first, even among the 
females, of the imperial family, who displayed any courage 
or capacity, was permitted to ascend the vacant throne of 
Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria,! who was only two years 
older than himself, received, at the age of sixteen, the title 
of Augusta; and though her favour might be sometimes 
donded by caprice or intrigue, she continued to govern the 
eastern empire near forty years ; during the long minority 
of her brother, and, after Ms death, in her own name, and 
in the name of Marcian, her nominal husband. Prom a 
motive, either of prudence, or religion, she embraced a life 
of celibacy ; and, notwithstanding some aspersions on the 
chastity of Pulcheria,§ this resolution, which she communi- 
cated to her sisters Arcadia and Marina, was celebrated by 
the Christian world, as the sublime efibrt of heroic piety. 
In the presence of the clergy and people, the three daugh- 
ters of Arcadius^ dedicated their virginity to Grod ; and the 

Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. vi, p. 1, &c. * Sozomen, L 9, 

c. 5. He saw some Scyrri at work near Mount Olympus, in Bithynia, 
and cherished the vain hope that those captives were the last of 
tho nation. + Cod. Theod. 1. 7, tit. 17 ; L 15. tit. 1, leg-. 49. 

} Sozomen has filled three chapters with a magnificent panegyric 
of Pulcheria (L 9, c. 1 — 3) ; and Tillemont fMfimoires Eccl6s. tom. sv, 
p. 171 — ^184) has dedicated a separate article to the honour of St Pul- 
cheria, virgin and empress. § Suidas (Escerpta, p. 68, in 

Script. Byzant.) pretends, on the credit of the Hestorians, that Pul- 
cheria was exasperated against their founder, because he censured her 
connexion with the beautiful Paulinus, and her incest with her bro- 
ther Theodosius. ^ See Ducange, FamiL Byzantin. p. 70. Hac- 

cilia, the eldest daughter, either died before Arcadius, or if *7iC lived 
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were prompt and decisive; and, while she moved without 
noise or ostentation the wheel of government, she discreetly 
attributed to the genius of the emperor the long tranquil- 
litj’- of his reign. In the last years of his peaceful life, 
Europe was indeed afBicted by the arms of Attila ; but the 
more extensive provinces of Asia stiU continued to enjoy a 
profound and permanent repose. Theodosius the younger 
was never reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encounter- 
ing and punishing a rebellious subject : and since we cannot 
applaud the vigour, some praise may be due to the mildness 
and prosperity, of the administration of Pulcheria.* 

The Eoman world was deeply interested in the education 
of its master. A regular course of study and exercise was 
judiciouslv instituted; of the military exercises of riding, 
and shooting with the bow ; of the liberal studies of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and philosophy ; the most sldlful masters of the 
east ambitiously solicited the attention of their royal pupil ; 
and several noble youths were introduced into the palace, 
to animate his diligence by the emulation of fnendship, 
Pulcheria alone discharged the important task of instruct- 
ing her brother in the arts of government ; but her precepts 
may countenance some suspicion of the extent of her capa- 
ci^”, or of the purity of her intentions. She taught him to 
maintain a grave and majestic deportment ; to walk, to hold 
his robes, to seat himself on his throne, in a manner worthy 
of a great prince ; to abstain from laughter ; to listen with 
condescension ; to return suitable answers ; to assume, by 
turns, a serious or a placid countenance; in a word, to 
represent with grace and dignity, the external figure of a 
Eoman emperor. But Theodosiust was never excited to 

* Niebubr (Lect. 3. 335) says, that “the East was very badly 
governed” by Pulcheria. Her reign was tranquil, because the bar- 
barian forces were all drawn off into tbe west, the Persian monarch 
was inactive, and the spirit of the people hrohen. But the turbulence 
of the church during that period, occupies nearly four htmdred pages, 
in the fourth volume of Eeander's History. In this Pulcheria acted a 
prominent part and was the tool of Cyril, who had succeeded his uncle 
Theophilus as bishop of Alexandria, and was one of the most ambitious 
and unscrupulous of prelates. — Ed. There is a remaihable 

difference between tbe two ecclesiastical historians, who in general bear 
eo close a resemblance. Sozomen'(l. 9, a 1.) ascribes to Pulcheria the 
government of the empire, and the education of her brother; whom 
he scarcely condescends to praise. Socrates, though he affectedly dis- 
claims all hopes of favour or fame, composes an elaborate panegyric on 
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support the weight aud glory of an illustrious name ; and 
instead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he degenerated 
(if we may presume to measure the degrees of incapacity) 
below the weakness of his father and his uncle. Arcadius 
and Honorius had been assisted by the guardian care of a 
parent, whose lessons were enforced by his authority and 
example.. But the unfortimatc prince, Who is honi in the 
purple, must remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; and 
the son of Arcadius was condemned to pass his pcrjjctual 
infancy, encompassed only' by a servile train of women and 
eunuchs. The ample leisure, which he acquired by neglect- 
ing the essential duties of his high ohice, was tilled by idle 
amusements and tuiprofitable studies. Hunting was the 
only active pursuit that could tempt him beyond the Jiiuits 
of the palace ; but he most assiduously laboured, sometimes 
by the light of a midnight lamp, iu the mechanic occupa- 
tions of painting and carving ; and the elegance with which 
he transcribed redigious books, entitled the lioman emperor 
to the singular epithet of Calli^raphes, or a fair writer. Sepa- 
rated from the world by an impenetrable veil, Tlicodo?ms 
trusted the persons whom he loved; he loved those who 
were accustomed to amuse and flatter his indoleuee ; aiid as 
he never perused the papers that were preseuted for the 
royal siguatui-e, acts of injustice the mo.st repugnant to 
his character, were frequcutl}- perpetrated iu his name. 
The emperor himself was chaste, teni[)erate, liberal, and 
merciful ; but these qualities, which can qidy deserve the 
name of virtues when they are supported by courage and 
regulated by discretion, were seldom beueticial, and they 
sometimes proved mischievous to mankind, llis iniiui, 
enervated by a royal education, was oppressed and degraded 
by abject superstitiou: he fasted, lie sang psalms, ho Idindiv 
accepted the miracles and doctrines, with which his faita 
was continualiy nouilshcd. Tiicodosius devoutly womhip^ad 
the dead and living saints of the Catholic church ; and he 
once refused to eat, till an insolent monk, who had c;ul an 

the emperor, and cautiouEly siipprcisci Uie mcriu of lii» eliUr. (!. 7. 
c. 22, 4e.) i’liilo»torgiu& <L 12, C.7,) cijirci- vj tke suSusuco tf I’u;- 
clivria in geuUe sad coujaiy Jmigusge, ruf oijpmioic i’ s-i;.-- 

trovfib'O eoi iiiLOuiwca, Suidris (KiccT.t. p. tS,) gives .% Iruc 
racier of 3'licodoiiua ; .and I have followed tio eiroaplo of Tilk::, .at 
(torn, vi, I‘. 25,) ill lionxiwiag toiao slrotcs from lac miJera GivAis. 
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excommunication on his sovereign, condescended to heal the 
spiritual wound which he had inflicted.* 

The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a 
private condition to the imp'erial throne, might be deemed 
an incredible romance, if sucli a romance had not been 
verified in the marriage of Theodosius. The celebrated 
Athenaist educated by her father Leontius in the 
religion and sciences of the Greeks ; and so advantageous 
was the opinion which the Athenian philosopher enter- 
tained of his contemporaries, that he divided his patrimony 
between his two sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small 
legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively confidence 
that her beauty and merit would be a sufficient portion. 
The jealousy and avarice of her brothers soon compelled 
Athenais to seek; a refuge at Constantinople; and, with 
some hopes, either of justice or favour, to throw herself at 
the feet of Pulcheria. That sagacious princess listened to 
her eloquent complaint; and secretly destined the daughter 
of tke philosopher Leontius for the future wife of the 
emperor of the east, who had now attained the twentieth 
year of his age. She easily excited the curiosity of her 
brother by an interesting picture of the charms of Athenais, 
large eyes, a well-proportioned nose, a fair complexion; 
golden locks, a slender person, a graceful demeanour, an 
understanding improved by study, and a virtue tried by 
distress. Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the 
apartment of his sister, was permitted to behold the Athe- 
nian virgin; the modest youth immediately declared his 

* Theodoret. lib. 5, c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the first 
men of his age for his learning and piety, applauds the obedience of 
Theodosius to the divine laws. [The tutored imbecihty of Theodosius 
venerated all that ivas prescribed by any hind of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity. “ I cannot command (he bish<^s,” was his reply to a remonstrance 
addressed to him against some arbitrary episcopal proceedings. 
{Neander, iv, 171 .). — Ed.] • + Socrates - (lib. 7, c. 21) 

mentions her name (Athenais, the daughter of 'Leontius, an Athenian 
sophist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical genius. The most ancient 
account of her history is in John Malala, (part 2, p. 20, 21, edit. Venet. 
1733), and in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 311, 312). Those authors had 
probably seen original pictures of the empress Eudooia. The modem 
Greeks, Zonaras, Cedrenus, &c. have displayed the love rather than the 
talent of fiction. Prom bTicephorus, indeed* I have ventured to assume 
her age. The writer of a romance would not have imagined that 
Athenais was near twenty-eight years old when she inflamed the heart 
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* 

' pious foundations exceeded the munificence of the great 
Ilelena; and though the public treasure might be impo- 
verished bv this excessive liberality, she enjoyed the ' con- 
scious satisfaction of returning to Constantinople vith the 
chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Stephen, and an 
undoubted picture of the Virgin, painted by St. Luke.* 
But this pilgrimage was the fatal term of the glories of 
Eudocia. Satiated with empty pomp, and unmindful, 
perhaps, of her obligations to Pulcheria, she ambitiously 
aspired to the government of the eastern empire: the 
palace was distracted by female discord; but the victory 
was at last decided by the superior ascendant of the sister 
of Theodosius. The execution of Paulinus, master of the 
offices, and the disgrace of Cjtus, prsetorian prefect of the 
east, comunced the public that the favour of Eudocia was 
insufficient to protect her most faithful friends ; and the 
uncommon beautj- of Paulinus encouraged the secret rumour 
that his guilt was that of a successful lo%'er.t As soon as 
the empress perceived that the affection of Theodosius was 
irretrievably lost, she requested the permission of retiring 
to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained her 
request ; but the jealousy of Theodosius, or the radictive 
spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat; and 
Satuminus, coimt of the domestics, was directed to punish 
with deatli two ecclesiastics, her most favoured servants. 
Eudocia instantly revenged them by the assassination of 
the count ; the furious passions which she indulged on this 
suspicious occasion seemed to justify the severity of Theo- 
dosius ; - and the empress, ignominiously stripped of the 
honours of her rauk,J was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in 
the eyes of the world. The remainder of the life of 
Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent in exile and 

■* Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 43S, 439) is copious and florid ; Put 
lie is accused of placing the lies of diSerent ages on the same level of 
authenticity. T In this short view of the disgrace of 

Eudocia, I have imitated the caution of Evagrius (lib. 1, c. 21) and 
count Slarcellinus (in Chron. a.d. 440 and 444). The two authentic 
dates assigned by the latter, overturn a gi-eatpartof the Greek fictions; 
and the celebrated story of the apple, &c. is fit only for the Arabian 
Isights, where something not very unlike it may be found. 

J Priscus (in Escerpt. Legat. p. 69), a contemporary and a courtier, 
drily mentions her Pagan and Chri^ian names, -without adding any 
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devotion; and the approach of age, the deatli of Theodosius, 
the misfortunes of iier only daughter, who was led a captive 
jDrom Eome to Carthago, and the society of the holy niouhs 
of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious. temper of 
her mind. After a full experience of the vicissitudes of 
human life, the daughter of the philosopher Leoutius 
expired at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of her age ; 
protesting with her dying breath that she had never 
transgressed the bounds of innocence and friejidsliip.* 

The gentle miud^ of Theodosius was never inilained by 
the ambition of conquest or military renown, and the 
slight abrm of a Persian war sftircely interrupted the 
tranquillity of the east. The motives of this war were 
just and honourable. In the last ye.ar of the reigu of 
Jezdegerd, the supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bishop, 
who aspired to the crown of martyrdom, destroyed one oi 
the fire-temples of Susa.f His zeal and obstinacy were 
revenged on his brethren : the Magi excited a cruel perse- 
cution; and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd w.ts imitated 
his sou Varancs, or Bahram, who soon afterwards 
ascended the throne. Some Christian fugitives', who e.scapwl 
to the Homan frontier, were sternly demanded and gene- 
rously refused ; and the i-efusal, aggravated by commercial 
disputes, soon kindled a war between the rival monarchies. 
The mountains of Armenia and the plains of Mcsopotainui. 

title of bononr or respect * Forthe iwa (ii!sriui5;;r,i t>. 

Eudociii, aad her long residence nt Jerusileai, lier iluvotiou, .liui-*, Ac. 
see Socrates (lib. 7, c. 47) .aad Ev-agrius (iib. 1, c. '20 — id). Tbc V.n- 
chal Clu'oaiclo may eometiine-s dwerve ng.ard ; cud ia tho di)a;e.!tio 
history of Autioch, John JIaUIa become!* a wriUr of good authority. 
The ahbg Gueuee, in a memoir on the fertility of I'aloitiuc, of which 1 
have only teen .an extract, calculate^ the gifts of Eudocia at twenty 
thousand four hundred and eighty-eight pound-s of g-jld, above s.*£0.!,Oe’J 
sterling. [Many of her coins ftill oii=t. EcUhcl, Vol, viii, p. ltS,n.t 
aliv.ady shited at ]>. 315, considered hWoxi'a to he the name which the 
had asauincA The best autUoritiei for tiio time of hvr death a;x' 
Cyrillua Mouachua, in vita Euthyinii (aji. Fagium, torn, ii, p. 301) and 
Isicephorua XIV. 50 Ip. 550 n.), who placo it at Oct, 20, a.J). 4C0. Thiv 
makes her twenty-seven years of ago when she inarrie J, and tfiy-cae 
when the retired to Jerujeilcm. (Clin. K It. ii. p. 130.) ~En.] 

+ Theodorot, lib. 5, c, 30. 'i'illcmoat, Mem. Ecclfs. tona xij, p, £50 
— 304. jtssemanni, Biblioth. Oriental, tom. iii, p. 300 ; tom. iv, p. 0). 
Theodoret blames the rxuhnw^^ of AlAu., but eiwh the cotiat-vncy t-f 
his inartynlom. Yet I do not dearly uodersland the ci-sul’.lrj' whi.h 
prohibits our renairing the damago which wo have nulawfuriy tom- 
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■ were filled witli hostile armies ; but the operations of two 
successive campaigns were not productive of any decisive or 
memorable events. Some engagements were fought, some 
towns were besieged, with various and doubtful success j 

• and if the Homans failed in their attempt to recover the 
long-lost possession of I^isibis, the Persians were repulsed 
j&om the walls of a Mesopotamian city by the valour of a 
martial bishop, who pointed his thundering engine in the 
name of St. Thomas the apostle. Yet the splendid vietories 
which the incredible speed of the messenger Palladius 
repeatedly announced to the palace of Constantinople were 
celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. Prom these pane- 
gyrics the historians * of the age might borrow their extra- 
ordinary and perhaps fabulous tales ; of the proud challenge 
of a Persian hero, who was entangled by the net and 
dispatched by the sword of Areobindus the Groth ; of the 
ten thousand Immortals, wlio were slain in the attack of 
the Homan camp ; and of the hundred thousand Arabs, or 
Saracens, who were impelled by a panic terror to throw 
themselves headlong into the Euphrates. Such events may 
‘ be disbelieved or disregarded ; but the charity of a bishop, 
Aeacius of Amida, whose name might have dignified the 
saintly calendar, shall not be lost in oblmon. Boldly 
declaring that vases of gold and silver are useless to a god 
who neither eats nor drinks, the generous prelate sold the 
plate of the church of Amida ; employed the price in the 
redemption of seven thousand Persian captives; supplied 
their wants with affectionate liberality ;• and dismissed them 
to their native country, to inform their king of the true spirit 
of the religion which" he persecuted. The practice of bene- 
. A’olence in the midst of war must always tend to assuage the 

■ animosity of contending nations ; and I wish to persuade 
myself that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. 
In the conference which was held on the limits of the two 
empires, the Homan ambassadors degraded the personal 

. character of their sovereign by a vain attempt to magnify 
the extent of his power ; wten they seriously advised the 
Persians to prevent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath 
of a monarch, who was yet ignorant of this distant war. 

raitted. * Socrates (lib. 7, c. 18 — 21) is the best author for 

the Persian war. IrYe may likewise consult the three Chronicles, thn 
Paschal, and those of Mai’cellinus and llalala. 
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and fortified in a strong situation on a fertile and lo% 
ground, near tlie sources of the Euphrates ; and the depen- 
dent territories -n-erc ruled bv five satraps, -n-hose dignitv 
was marked bv a peculiar habit of gold and purple. °Th'e 
less' fortunate nobles, who lamented the loss of their king, 
and enned the honours of their equals, were provoked 
to negotiate their peace and pardon at the Persian court; 
and returning ivith their followers to the palace of Arta.vata, 
acknowledged Chosroes for their lawful sovereign. About 
thirty years afterwards, Artasires, the nephew and successor 
of Chosroes, fell under the displeasure of the haughty and 
capricious nobles of Armenia; and they imanimously desired 
a Persian governor in the room of an unworthy king. The 
answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they 
earnestly solicited, is expressive of the character of a super- 
stitious people. He deplored tbe manifest and inexcusable 
vices of Artasires ; and declared that he should not hesitate 
to accuse him before the tribunal of a Christiau emperor, 
who would punish, without destroying the sinner. “ Our 
king (continued Isaac) is too much addicted to licentious 
pleasures, but he has been purified in tbe holy waters of 
baptism. He is a lover of women, but he does not adore 
the fire or the elements. He may deserve the reproach of 
lewdness, but he is an undoubted Catholic; and his faith is 
pure, though his manners are flagitious. I will never 
consent to abandon my sheep, to the rage of devouring 
wolves; and you would soon repent your rash exchange 
of the infirmities of a believer, for the specious idrtues 
of a heathen.”* Exasperated by the firmness of Isaac, the 
factious nobles accused both the king and the archbishop as 
the secret adherents of the emperor ; and absurdly rejoiced 
in the sentence of condemnation, which after a partial 
hearing, was solemnly pronounced by Bahram himself. , 
The descendants of Arsaces were degraded from the royal 
dignity,t which they had possessed above five hundred and 

TurHsli Armenia. See D’Anville, G^ograpMe Ancienne, tom. ii, p. 99, 
100. * Moses Choreh. lib.’S, c. 63, p. 316. Accordujgtb 

the institution of St. Gregory the apostle of Armenia, the archbishop 
was always of the royal family ; a circumstance which in some degree 
corrected the influence of the sacerdotal character, and united the 
mitre with the crown. . + A branch of the royal house of 

Arsaces still subsisted, with the rank and possessions (as it should 
seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses Choren. lib. 3, c. 65, p. 321. 
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and reluctant hand of the -'uido’w of Adolphus. But her 
resistance ended with the ceremony of the nuptials; nor 
did Placidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and 
Valentioian III. or to assume and exercise an absolute 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. The 
generous soldier, whose time had hitherto bpen divided 
between social pleasure and militaiy serwice, 'was taught 
new lessons of avarice and ambition : he ^extorted the title 
of Augustus ; and the servant of Honorii is was associated 
to the empire of- the west. The death of Constantins, 
in the seventh month of his reign, instead ; of diminishing, 
seemed to increase the power of Placidia ; iaui the indecent 
familiarity* of her brother, which might h’oe no more than 
the symptoms of a chdehsh affection, / -n-ere universally 
attributed to incestuous love. On a sudc^clen, bv some base 
intrigues of a steward and a nurse, this e aiixcessive fondness 
was converted into an irreconcilable quaruiYef ; the debates of 
the emperor and his sister were not hjhjng confined witlnn 
the walls of the palace ; and as the Goi he^^^jio soldiers adhered 
to their queen, the city of Bavenna^aef -^vas aritated with 
bloody and dangerous tumults, wL-thi^jch coiSd 0017 be 
appeased by the forced or . voluntary xek htreat of Placidia and 
her children. The royal exiles landttns^ Constantinople, 
soon after the marriage of Theodosius,/c ; _ durinr' the festival 
of the Persian victories. They were' trea -^ hindness 

and magnificence; but as the statues 01 
Constantius had been rejected by the eastern com .tie 
title of Augusta could not decently he aUovs'ed to his widow. 
Within a few months after the arrival of Placidia, a swift 
messenger announced the death of Honorius, the con- 
sequence of a dropsy; but the important secret was not 
.divulged, till the necessary orders had been dispatched 
for the march of a large body of troops to the sea-coast 
of Dalmatia. The shops and the gates of Constantiaople 
.remained shut during seven days ; and the loss of a foreign 


* Ta avvtxv a-Sfta iptXiJiiara, is the expression of Oljmpio- 

doruB (apud Photimn, p. 197) ; who means, perhaps, to describe the 
Eame caresses which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. 
“ Quando,” says the prophet himself “ quando subit mihi desiderium 
Pai-adisi, osculor earn, et ingero linguam meam in os ejus.” But this 
sensual indulgence was justified by miracle and mystery; and the 
anecdote has been communicated to the public by the reverend father 
Maracci, in his version and confutation of the Koran, tom. i, p. 32. 
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less tpant was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the 
cruelty, of the conquerors. His right hand was first cut 
off; and, after he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, to 
the public derision, John was beheaded in the circus of 
Aquileia, The emperor Theodosius, when he received the 
news of the victory, interrupted the horse-races ; and sing- 
ing, as he marched through the streets, a suitable psalm, 
conducted his people from the Hippodrome to the church, 
where he spent the remainder of the day in grateful 
devotion.^ 

In a monarchy, which, according to various precedents, 
might be considered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, 
it was impossible that the intricate claims of female and col- 
lateral succession should be clearly defined ;t and Theodosius, 
by the right of consanguinity or conquest, might have reigned 
the sole legitimate emperor of the Homans! For a moment, 
perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of unbounded 
sway ; but his indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the 
dictates of soimd policy. He contented himself with the 
possession of the east; and wisely relinquished the labo- 
rious task of waging a distant and doubtful war against the 
barbarians beyond the Alps ; or of securing the obedience 
of the Italians and Africans, whose minds were alienated 
by the irreconcilable difierence of language and interest. 
Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius 
resolved to imitate the moderation of his grandfather, and 
to seat his cousin Yalentinian on the throne of the west. 
The royal infant was distinguished at Constantinople by the 
title of I^obilissimtis : he was promoted, before his departure 
from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Caesar; and, 
after the conquest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the 
authority'of Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, 
saluted Yalentinian HI. by the name of Augustus, and 

For these revolutions of the western empire, consult OljTnpiodor. 
apud Phot. p. 192, 193, 196, 197, 200; Sozomen, lib. 9, c. 16; Socrates, 
lib. 7, 23, 24; Philostorgius, lib.xii, c. 10, 11-; and Godefroy, Dissertat. 
'p. 486; Procopius, de Belt Vandal lib. l,c. 3, p. 182, 183; Theophanes, 
in Chronograph, p. 72, 73 ; and the Chronicles. [During his short 
tenure of power, John, too, issued his coins, on which he boasted of 
victories never achieved, and trampled on captives never taken. {Eckhel, 

■ vol. viii, p. 186.) — Ed.] + See Grotiiis de Jure Belli etPacis, 

lib. 2, c. 7. He has laboriously, but vainly, attempted to forma reason- 
able system of jurisprudence, from the various and discordant modes 
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genius of Eudocia, tlie -wise and successful policy of Pul- 
chcria. The mother of Yalentinian Tvas jealous of the po-wer 
•which she was incapable of exercising :* she reigned twenty- 
five years, in the name of her son ; and the character of that 
unworthy emperor gradually countenanced the suspicion, 
that Placidia had enervated his youth hy a dissolute educa- 
tion, and studiously diverted his attention from every manly 
and honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay of military 
spirit, her armies were commanded by two generals, .Etiust ■ 
and Boniface, j; who may be deservedly named as the last of 
the Eomans. Their union might have supported a sinking 
empire ; their discord was the fatal and immediate cause of 
the loss of Africa. The invasion and defeat of Attila have 
immortalized the fame of JEtius; and though time has 
thrown a shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence of 
hlarseilles, and the deliverance of Afrnca, attest the military 
talents of count Boniface. , In the field of battle, in partial 
encounters, in single combats, he was still the terror of. the 
barbarians : the clergy, and particularly his friend Augustin, 
were edified by the Christian piety which had once tempted 
him to retire from the world; the people applauded his 
spotless integri^ ; the army dreaded his equal and inexora- 
ble justice, which may be displayed in a very singula? 
example. A peasant, who complained of the criminaj 
intimacy between his wife and a Gothic soldier, was directed 
to attend his tribunal the folio-wing day: in the evening the 
count, who had diligently informed himself of the time and 
place of the assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten miles 

* Cassiodorus (V ariar. lib. 11, epist. 1, p. 238) Las compared the 
regencies of Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns tLe weakness of 
tLe mother of Yalentinian, and praises the virtues of his royal mistress. 
On this occasion, flattery seems to have spoken the language of truth. 

+ PhUostorgius, lib. 12, c. 12, and Godefroy’s Dissertat. p. 493, &c. 
and Eenatus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turou. lib. 2, & 8, in tom. ii, 
p. 163. The father of iEtius was Gaudentius, an illustrious citizen of 
the province of Scythia, and master-general of the cavalry ; his mothe. " 
was a rich and noble Italian. From bis earliest youth, .£tius, as a 
soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the harbarians. 

J For the character of Boniface, see Olympiodorus, apud Phot, 
p. 196, and St- Augustin, apud Tillemont, iI4moires Eccles. tom. siii, 
p. 712 — ^715, 886. The bishop of Hippo at length deplored the fall of 
his friend, who, after a solemn vow of chastity, had married a second 
wife of the Arian sect, and who was suspected of kC'Cping sever- i 
concubines in his house. 
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-Sltius still continued to betray and to inflame, and tbe 
• count was urged, by persecution, to embrace the most despe- 
rate counsels. The success with which he eluded or repelled 
the first attacks, could not inspire a vain confidence, that, 
at the head of some loose, disorderly Africans, he should be 
able to withstand the regular forces of the west, commanded 
by a rival, whoso military character it was impossible for 
him to despise. After some hesitation, the last struggles of 
prudence and loyalty, Boniface dispatched a trusty friend 
to the court, or rather to the camp, of &onderic king of the 
Vandals, with the proposal of a strict alliance, and the ofier 
of an advantageous and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of jSonorins 
had obtained a precarious establishment in Spain j except 
only in the province of GaUicia, where the Suevi and the 
Vandals had fortified their camps, in mutual discord and 
hostile independence. The Vandals prevailed; and their 
adversaries were besieged in the jSiervasian hiUs, between 
Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of coimt Asterius com- 
pelled, or rather provoked, the \'ictorious barbarians to 
remove the scene of the war to the plains of B$tica. The 
rapid progress of the Vandals soon required a more effectual 
opposition ; and the master-general Castinus marched 
against them with a numerous army of- Bomans and Goths. 
Vanquished in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled 
•with dishonour to Tarragona; and this memorable defeat, 
•which has been represented as the punishment, was most 
probably the eflect, of his rash presumption.* Seville and 
Carthagena became the reward, or rather the prey, of the 
ferocious conquerors ; and the vessels which they found in 
the harbour of Carthagena might easily transport them to 
the isles of Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish fugi- 
•tives, as in a secure recess, had vainly concealed their 
families and their.fortunes. The experience of navigation, 
and perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged the Vandals 
to accept the invitation which they received from count 
Boniface ; and the death of Gonderic served only to forward 

repentance of Boniface. * Seette Clironicles of Prosper 

and Idatius. Salvian (de Gubemat. Dei, lib. 7, p. 246, Paris, 1608) 
ascribes tbe victory of the Vandals to their superior piety. They 
fasted, they prayed, they carried a Bible in the front of the host, vith 
the design, perhaps, of reproaching the perfidy and Bacrilega of their 
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the army which Genseric mustered on the coast of Mauri- 
tania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had penetrated 
from the Elbe to mount Atlas, were united under the com- 
mand of their warlike king; and he reigned with equal 
authority over the Alani, who had passed, within the term 
of human life, from the cold of Scythia to the excessive heat 
of an African climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise 
had excited many brave adventurers of the Gothic nation ; 
and many desperate provincials were tempted to repair their 
fortunes b}' the same means which had occasioned their 
ruin. Vet this various multitude amounted only to fifty 
thousand effective men ; and though Genseric artfully mag- 
nified his apparent strength, by appointing eighty cJiiliarcJis, 
or commanders of thousands, the fallacious increase of old 
men, of children, and of slaves, would scarcely have swelled 
his army to fourscore thousand persons.* But his own 
dexterit}', and the discontents of Africa, soon fortified the 
Vandal powers, by the accession of numerous and active 
allies. The parts of Mauritania which border on the great 
desert and the Atlantic ocean; were filled with a fierce and 
untractable race of men, whose savage temper had been exas- 
perated, rather than reclaimed, by their dread of the Eoman 
arms. The wandering Moors, t as they gradually ventimed 
to approach the sea-shore and the camp of the Vandals, 
must have viewed with terror and astonishment the dress, 
the armour, the rnartial pride and discipline of the unknown 
strangers, who had landed on their coast ; and the fair com- 
plexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany formed a 
very singular contrast with the -swarthy or olive hue, which 
is derived from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. After 
the first difficulties had in some measure been removed, 

-Pagi Critica, tom. ii, p. 205, &c. * Compare Procopius (de Bell 

Vandal. LI, c. 5, p. 190,) and Victor Vitensis (de Persecutione Vandal. 
L 1, c. 1, p. 3, edit. Ruinart.) We are assured by Idatius, that Gen- 
Beric evacuated Spain, cum Vandalis omniias eorumque familiis; and 
Possidius (in Vit. Augustin, c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 427,) describes his 
army, as manuB ingens immanium gentium Vandalorum et Alanornm, 
commistam secum babens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque diversarum 
personas. -j- For the manners of the Jloors, see Procopius 

(de BelL Vandal. 1. 2, c. 6, p. 249), for their figure and complexion, 
IL de Buffon (Histoire Naturelle, tom. iii, p. 430.) Procopius says 
in general, that the Moors had joined the Vandals before the death of 
Valentinian (de Bell. Vandal. L 1, a 5, p. 190), and it is probable, that 
the independent tribes did not embrace any uniform system of policy. 
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nt a schismatic conventicle ; and if the fine had been levied 
five times, Avitliout subduing the obstinacj of the ofiender, 
liis future punishment was referred to the discretion of the 
imperial court.* By these severities, which obtained the 
warmest approbation of St. Augustin,t great numbers of 
Bonatists were reconciled to the Catholic church ; but the 
fanatics, who still persevered in their opposition, were pro- 
voked to madness and de.spair: the disti-acted country was 
filled with tumult and bloodshed: the armed troops of Cir- 
cumcellions ■ alternately pointed their rage against them- 
selves, or against their advei-saries ; and the calendar of 
martyrs • received on both sides a considerable augmenta- 
tion.J IJnder these circumstances, Genseric, a Christian, 
but art' enemy of the orthodox communion, shewed himself 
to the Bonatists as a powerful deliverer, from whom they 
might reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and oppres- 
sive edicts of tlie Eoman emperors.§ The conquest of Africa 
was facilitated by the active zeal, or the secret favour of a 
domestic faction ; the wanton outrages against the churches 
and the clergy, of which the Yandals are accused, may be 
fairly imputed* to the fanaticism of their allies ; and the into- 
lerant spirit which disgraced the triumph of Christianity, 
contributed to the loss of tire most important province of 
the west.^ 

* The fifth -title of the sixteenth boot of the Theodosian Code exhi- 
bits a series of the imperial laws -against the Donatista, from the year 
400 to the year 428. Of these, the fifty-fourth law, promulgated by 
Honorius, A,D. 414, is the most severe and effectual. 

• + St. Augustin altered his opinion with regard to the proper treat- 
ment of heretics. His pathetic declaration of pity and indulgence for 
the Manichrcans, has been inserted by Hr. Locke, (vol. iii, p. 469,) 
among the choice specimens of liis common-place book. Another phi- 
losopher, the celebrated Bayle, (tom. ii, p. 445 — 496,) has refuted, 
with superfluous diligence and ingenuity, the arguments by which 
the bishop of Hippo justified, in his old age, the persecution of the 
Donatists. J See Tillemout, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiii, p. 586 

— 592. 806. The Donatists boasted of thousands of these voluntary 
martyrs. Augustin asserts, and probably with truth, that these num- 
bers were much exaggerated ; but he steraly maintains, that it was 
better that some should bum themselves in this world, than that all ' 
should bum in hell-flames. § According to St. Augustin 

and Theodoret, the Donatists were inclined to the principles, or at 
least to the pai-ty, of the Arians, which Genseric supported. Tille- 
mont, M5m. Eccles. tom. vi, j>. OS. ^ See Baronius, Annal. 

Eccles. A.D. 428, Ho. 7 ; a.d. 439, Ho. 35. The cardinal, though mor« 
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of veterans vho marched under the standard of Boniface 
and his hasty Ipvies of provincial ti-oops, were defeated Tvith 
considerable loss; the victorious barbarians insulted the 
open country; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Begins, 
were the only cities that appeared to rise above the general 
inundation. 

Tlie long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled 
with frequent monuments of Boman art and magnificence ; 
and the, respective degrees of improvement might be 
accurately measured by the distance from Carthage and 
the Mediterranean. A simple reflection will impress every 
tliinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility and cultiva- 
tion: the, country was extremely populous; the inhabi- 
tants reserved a liberal subsistence for their own use ; and 
the annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular 
and plentiful that Africa deserved the name of the common 
granaiy of Borne and of mankind. On a sudden the seven 
fruitful provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were over- 
whelmed by the invasion of the Yandals ; whose destructive 
rage has perhaps been exaggerated by popular animosity, 
religious zeal, and extravagant declamation. War, in its 
fairest form, implies a perpetual violation of humanity and 
justice ; and the hostilities of barbarians are inflamed by the 
fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their 
peaceful and domestic society. The Yandals, where they 
found resistance, seldom gave quarter ; and the deaths of 
their valiant countrymen were expiated by the ruin of the 
cities under whose walls they had fallen. Careless of the 
distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they employed every 
species of indignity and torture, to force from the captives a 
discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern policy of Gen- 
seric justified his frequent examples of military execution ; 
he was not always the master of his own passions, or of 
those of his followers : and the calamities of war were ag^a- 
vated by the licentiousness of the Moors and the fanaticism 
of the Donatists. Xet I shall not easily be persuaded, that 
it was the common practice of the Yandals to extirpate the 
olives and other fr-uit-trees of a country where they intended 
to settle ; nor can I believe that it was a usual stratagem to 
slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before the walls 
of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of infecting the air, 
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spicuous of Ills virtues vras an ardent zeal against heretics 
of every denomination ; the IManichseanSjthe Donatists, and 
the Pelagians, against whom he waged a perpetual contro- 
versy. When the cit^*, some months after his death, was 
burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately saved 
which contained his voluminous writings ; two hundred and 
thirty-two separate books or treatises on theological sub- 
jects, besides a complete exposition of the psalter and the 
gospel, and a copious magazine of epistles and liomUies.* 
According to the judgment of the most impartial critics, 
the superficial learning of Augustin was confined to the 
Latin language;t and his style, though sometimes animated 
by the eloquence of passion, is usually clouded by false and 
afiboted , rhetoric. Put he possessed a strong, capacious, 
and argumentative mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss 
of grace, predestination, free-will, and original sin ; and the 
rigid system of Christianity which- he framed or restored,^ 
has been entertained with public applause and secret reluc- 


founder of his sect. * Such at least is the account of Victor 

Vitensis (de Persecut. Vandal. L 1, c. S), though Gennadius seems to 
doubt whether any person had read, or even collected, all the works 
of St. Augustin. (See Hieronym. ' Opera, tom. i, p. 319, in Catalog. 
Scriptor. Eccles.) They have been repeatedly printed ; and Dupin 
(Bibiiothcque Eccl(53. tom. iii, p. 158 — 257) has given a large and 
satisfactory abstract of them, as they stand in the last edition of the 
Benedictines. Sly personal acquaintance with the bishop of Hippo 
does not extend beyond the Confessions, and the City of God. 

■j- In his early youth (Confe.=s. 1. H) St. Augustin disliked and 
neglected the study of Greek ; and he frankly oivns that he read the 
Platqnists* in a Latin version. (Confes. 7. 9.) Some modem critics 
have thought, that his ignorance of Greek disqualified him from 
expounding the Scriptures; and Cicero or Quintilian would have 
required the knowledge of that language .in a pi'ofessor of rhetoric. 
[Augustin was one of the few, who, in his age, 2 >reserved in some 
degree the early connection between Christijnity and Greek philo- 
sophy. Heander says (Hist, of Christ. voL iii, p. 144.) “ The X_eo- 
Platonic religious idealism formed one stage in particular, by which 
some were brought nearer to Chrislian ideas, a.s is seen in the examples 
of SynesiuB and' Augustin.” He resumes the subject at p. 146 and 
again at p. 501. All that has been said, in earlier notes, of the 
assistance given by philosophy to primitive Christianity, is here fully 
corroborated, and of this Augustin is perhaps the last instance. — En.] 
i These questions were seldom agitated, from the time of St. Paul 
to that of St. Augustin. I am informed that the Greek fathers main- 
tain the natural sentiments of the Semi-Pelagians ; and that the ortho- 
doxy of St. Augustin was derived from the ilaniohiean school. 
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The discovery of his fraud, the displeasure of the empress, 
and the distinguished favour of his rival, exasperated the 
- haughty and perfidious soul of ^tius. He hastilv returned 
Iroin Gaul to Italy with a retinue, or rather with an army, of 
barbarian followers; and such was the weakness of the 
government, that the two generals decided their private 
quarrel in a bloody battle. Bonilace was successful; but 
he received in the conflict a mortal wound from the spear of 
his adversary, of which lie expired within a few days, in 
such Christian and charitable sentiments, that he exhorted 
his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept Hitius for her 
second husband. But Hitius could not derive any imme- 
diate advantage from the generosity of bis dying enemy ; 
he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and 
though he attempted to defend some strong fortresses 
erected on his patrimonial estate, the imperial power soon 
compelled him to retire into Pannonia, to the tents of his 
faithful Huns. The republic was deprived by their mutual 
discord, of the sendee of her two most illustrious cham- 
pions.* 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boni- 
face, that the Vandals would achieve, without resistance or 

four horses, or, in another medal, by four st.ngs ; an unlucky emblem ! 
I should doubt whether another example can be found of the head of 
a subject on the reverse of an imperial medal. See Science des 
Medailles, by the pfere Jobert, tom. i, p. 132 — 150, edit, of 1739, by the 
baron de la Bastie. [Eckhel, however, (vol. viii, p. 29-3,) places these 
among his “ Pseudomoneta” or medals never cuiTcnt as money, but 
mei-ely tokens, commemorating events, unconnected with public affairs, 
iilany such are enumerated, bearing th6 names of private individuals 
on various occasions ; and he considers thi.s, in the time of Valen- 
tinian III., to have been struck, not in honour of the Comes Boni- 
lacius, but, of a triumph achieved in the circus, by an auriga or 
charioteer called Bonifutiu.s. The supposed horns of stags he believes 
to be palm-branches, affixed, as emblems of victory, on the heads of 
the successful horses. At p. 209 he quotes Cedrenus, who affirms, 
that coins of Justinian had on their reverse the figure of his vic- 
torious general, surrounded by the inscription, beusaritjs olokia 
EO.MAXORUJi. None such have been found, except one, mentioned by 
Ducange (Dissert, de Num. inf. .ffilvL LXXt.) but which is suspected not 
to be genuine. — E d.] ♦ Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1, c. 3, 

p. 1S5) continues the history of Boniface no farther than his return to, 
Italy. His death is mentioned by Prosper and Marcellinus ; the 
expression of the latter, that H2tius, the day before, had provided 
himself with a longer spear, implies something like a regular dueL 
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by tbe protestations of friendship, -n-hich concealed his 
hostile, approach ; and Carthage was at length surprised by 
tlie Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five years after the 
destruction of the city and republic by the younger Scipio.* 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, with the title of a 
colony ; and though Carthage might yield to the royal pre- 
rogatives of Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade of 
Alexandria, or the splendour of Antioch, she still main- 
tained the second rank in the west; as the ^ome (if we 
may use the style of contemporaries) of the African world. 
That wealthy and opulent metropolisf displayed, in a de- 
pendent condition, the image of a flourishing republic. 
Carthage; contained the manufactures, the arms, and the 
treasirres of the six provinces. A regular subordanation of 
civil honours gradually ascended from the procurators of 
the streets and quarters of the city to the tribunal of the 
supreme magistrate, who, with the title of proconsul, repre- 
sented the state and dignity of a consul of ancient Eome. 
Schools and gymnasia were instituted for the education of 
the African youth; and the liberal arts and manners, 
grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly taught 
in the Greek and Latin laliguages.t The buildings of 
Carthage were uniform and magnificent ; a shady grove 
was planted in the midst of the capital; the new port, a 
secure and capacious harbour, w;as subservient to the com- 
mercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and the splendid 
games of the circus and theatre were exliibited almost in 
the presence of the barbarians. The reputation of the 
Carthaginians was not equal to that of their comitry, and 
the reproach of Punic faith still adliered to their subtle and 

apud Euinart, p. 428. * See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, 

" Prosper, and Jlarcellinus. They mark the same year, hut diflerent 
‘ days, for the surprisal of Carthage. + The picture of Carthage, 

as it flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries, is taken from the 
Espositio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18, in the third volume of Hudson’s 
Minor Geographers ; from Ausonius de Claris TJrbibus, p. 228, 229. 
and principally from Salvian, de Gubematione Dei, 1. 7, 257, 258. I 
am surprised that the Notitia should not place either a mint, or an 
arsenal, at Carthage : but only a gynecasum, or female manufacture. 

$ These institutions for Carthaginian education, were the disused 
or misused monuments of a bygone and a better age. Their inef- 
ficiency is shown by the depravity of the inhabitants of the city. 
These passages in Gibbon are illustrated by Hiebuhr’s remarks on ths 
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religion forbade them to accept, were compelled by the 
Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of perpetual banish- 
ment. Home, Italy, and the pro-vinces of .the east, were 
filled with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives, and of ingenuous 
captives, who solicited the public compassion: and the 
benevolent epistles of Theodoret still preserve the names 
and misfortunes of Cmlestian and Maria.* The Syrian 
bishop deplores the misfortunes of Cmlestian, vrho from 
. the state of a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was 
reduced, with his wife and family, and servants, to beg 
his bread in a foreign country ; but he -applauds the resig- 
nation of the Christian exile, and the philosophic temper, 
which under the pressiue of such calamities, could enjoy 
more real happiness than was the ordinary lot of wealth 
and prosperity. The story of Maria, the daughter of the 
magnificent Eudsemon, is singular and interesting. In the 
sack' of Carthage, she was purchased from the Yandals 
by some merchants of Sy^ia, who afterwards sold her as a 
slave in their native country. A female attendant, trans- 
ported in the same ship, and sold in the same family, stUl 
continued to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced 
to the common level of servitude; and the daughter of 
Eudiemon received from her grateful affection, the domestic 
cervices which she had once required from her obedience. 
This remarkable beha\'iour divulged the real condition 
of Maria, who in the absence of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was 
redeemed from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers 
of the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for 
her decent maintenance ; and she passed ten months among 
the deaconesses of the church, till she was unexpectedly 
informed that her father, who had escaped from the ruin 
of Carthage, exercised an honourable office in one of the 
’.vestern provinces. Her filial impatience was seconded 
by the pious bishop : Theodoret, in a letter still extant, 
recommends Maria to the bishop of JEgae, a maritime city 
of Cilicia, which was frequented, during the annual fair, 
by the vessels of the west ; most earnestly requesting, that 
his colleague would use the maiden with a tenderness 
suitable to her birth ; and that he would intrust her to the 
care of such faithful merchants as would esteem it a 

Persecut. Vandal. L 1, c. 4. * Ruinarfc (p. 444 — 167,) Las col* 

leoied from Theodoret, and other authors, the misfortunes, real and 
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.founded the baker, to whoin he offered an ancient medal of 
Decius, as the current coin of the empire; and Jamblichus, 
on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was dragged before 
ithe judge. Their mutual inquiries produced the amazing 
.discover}’’, that two centuries were almost elapsed since 
Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from the rage of a 
Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the 
magistrates, the people, and as it is said, the emperor 
Theodosius himself, hastened to visit the cavern of the 
Seven Sleepers; who bestowed their benediction, related 
their story, and at the same instant peaceably expired. 
The origin of this marvellous fable cannot be ascribed to 
' the pious fraud and credulity of the modern Greeks, since 
.the authentic tradition may be traced within half a century 
ipf ;-the supppsed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, 
j.^v};i.Ojwas born only two years after the death of the younger 
; Thepdosius, has devoted one of his two hundred and thirty 
.Eojnilies, to the praise of the young men of Ephesus.^* 
iTheir legend, before the end of the sixth centiuy, was 
translated from the Syriac into the Latin language, by the 
care of Gregory of Tours. The hostile communions of the 
east preserve their memory with equal reverence ; and 
their names are honourably inscribed in the Eoman, the 
Abyssinian, and the Eussian calendar.f ETor has their 
reputation been confined to the Christian world. This 
popular tale, -which Mahomet might learn when he drove 
. his camels to the fairs of S}-ria, is introduced as a divine 
• revelation into the Koran.:!; The story of the Seven 

^ James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, was horn 
' A.D. 452 : he began to compose his sermons, A.D. 474 : he was made 
bishop of Batna;, in the.dlstrict of Sarug and province of Mesopotamia, 
a.1).,619, and died a.b. 621. (Assemanni, tom. i, p. 288, 289.) For the 
homily de Pueris Ephesinis, see p. 335 — 339, though I could wish that 
. Assemanni had translated the text of James of Sarug, instead of 
answering the objections of Baronius, + See the Acta Sanctorum 

of the Bollandists (Mensis Julii, tom. vi, p. 375 — 397.) This immense 
calendar of saints, in one hundred and twenty-six years, (1644 — 1770) 
and in fifty volumes in folio, has advanced no farther than the 7th 
day of October. The suppression of the Jesuits has most probably 
checked an undertaking which, through the medium of fable and 
superstition, communicates much historical and philosophical instruc- 
tion. J See Maracci Alcoran. Sum 18, tom. ii, p. 420 — 427, 

and tom. i, part 4, p. 103. "With such an ample privilege, Mahomet 
has not shown much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog 
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barians, issuing from the frozen regions of the north, had 
established their .victorious reign over the fairest provinces 
. of Europe and Africa. 


CHAPTER XXXI7. — the cmuiACTEn, conquests, aot couet or 

ATTILA, KIKO of the hens. — DEATH OF THEODOSIUS THE . VODSQEn. 

— ^ELEVATIOH OF ilABCIAN TO THE EMPIBE OF THE EAST. 

The ■ft'estem vrorld ivas oppressed by the Goths and 
Yandals, vho fled before the Huns ; but the achievements 
of the Huns themselves "were not adequate to their power 
and prospcritj'. Their victorious hordes had spread from 
the Volga to the Danube; but the public force was ex- 
’bausted by the discord of independent chieftains ; their 
Valour was idly consumed in obscure and predatory excur- 
sions ; and they often degraded their national dignity by 
condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the 
banners of their fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attiia,* 
the Huns again became tlie terror of the world; and I shall 
now describe the character and actions of that foi’midable 
barbarian, who alternately insulted and invaded the east 
and the west, and urged the rapid downfal of the Eoman 
empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from 
the confines of Cliina to those of Germany, -the most 
powerful and populous tribes may commonly be found on 
the. Verge of the - Eoman provinces. The accumulated 
freight was sustained for awhile by artificial barriers ; and 
the easy condescension of the emperors inrited, without 
satisfying, the insolent demands of the barbarians, who had 

■ . The authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found in 
Jomandes (De Rebus Geticis, a 34 — 50, p. CCO — 6S8, edit Grot) and 
Piiscus. (Escerpta de Legationibus, p. 33 — 7<i, P.aris, 164S.) I have 
not seen the lives of AtciLi, composed by Juvencus Caslius Calanua 
Dahnatinus, in the twelfth century, or by Nicholas Olahus, archbishop 
of Gran, in the sLsteenth See' Mascou’s History of the Germans, 
9. 23, and Maffei, Osservazioni Litterarie, tom. i, p. 88, 89. Whatever 
the modem Hungarians have added must be fabulous ; and they do 
not seem to have excelled in the art of fiction. They suppose, that 
when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, married innumerable wives, && 
he was one huudied and rwenfy years of age. Thewrocz, Chron. p. 1, 
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sovereignty of tlie Huns ; and their revolt vas encouraged 
and protected by a Homan alliance; till the just claims 
and formidable power of Eugilas were effectually urged by 
the voice of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace was the unani- 
mous wish of the senate : their decree was ratified by the 
emperor; and two ambassadors were named, Plinthas, a 
general of Scj-thian exti-action, but of consular rank, and 
the qusestor Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, 
who was recommended to that office by his ambitious 
colleague. 

The death of Eugilas suspended the progress of the 
treaty. His two nephews, AttOa and Bleda, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of their uncle, consented to a per- 
sonal interview with the ambassadors of Constantinople; 
but; as they proudly refused to dismount, the business was 
transacted on horseback, in a spacious plain near the city of 
iilargus,' in the Upper jMoesia. The kings of the Huns 
assumed the solid benefits as well as the vain honours of 
the, negotiation. They dictated the conditions of petce, 
and each condition was an insult on the majesty of the 
empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and plentiful 
market on the banks of the Danube, they required that 
the' annual contribution should be augmented from three 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold ; that a 
fine or ransom of eight pieces of gold should be paid for 
every Eoman captive who had escaped from his barbarian 
master; that the emperor should renounce all treaties and 
engagements with the enemies of the Huns ; and that all 
the ■ fugitives who bad taken refuge in the court or pro- 
vinces of Theodosius, should, be delivered to the justice of 
their, ofi’ended sovereign. This justice was rigorously in- 
flicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. They 
were crucified on the territories of the empire, by the 
command of Attila: and/ as soon as the king of the Huns 
had impressed the Eomans with the terror of his name, he 
indulged them in a 'short and arbitrary respite, whilst he 
subdued the rebellious^ or independent nations of Scythia 
and Germany.* 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps 
his regal, descentf from the ancient Huns, who had for- 

* See Priscas, p. 47, 48, and Hist, des Peuplee de I’Europe, tom. vij, 
c. 12 — 15. ■}• Prieciis, p, 39. The modem Hungarians hare 
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nature ; and the naked prophet, rrlio, in the name of the 
Deity, invested Iiim with the empire of tlie earth, pointed 
the valour of the Moguls with irresistible enthusiasm.* 
The religious arts of Attila were not less skilfuHj adapted 
to the character of his age and country. It was natural 
enough that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar 
devotion, the god of war: hiit as they were incapable of 
forming either an abstract idea or a corporeal representa- 
tion, they worshipped their tutelar deity under tlie symbol 
of an iron scimitar.f One of the shepherds of the Huns 
perceived that a heifer, who was grazing, had wounded 
herself in the foot, and curiously followed the track of the 
blood till he discovered, among the long grass, the point of 
an ancient sword, whicli he dug out of the ground and 
presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that 
artful prince accepted with pious gratitude this celestial 
favour; and, as the rightful possessor of the sword of Mars, 
asserted his divine and indefeasible claim to the dominion 
of the earth.J If the rites of Scythia were practised on 
this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of fagots, 
three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was raised in' 
a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars was placed erect 
on the summit of this rustic altar, which was annually con- 
secrated by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the hundreth 
captive.§ Whether Imman sacrifices formed any part of 

* Abulph.-irag. Dynast, vers. Pocock, p. 281. Genealogical History 
of the Tartars, by Abnlgbazi Bahadur Khan, part 3, c. 15; part 4, 
c. 3. Vie de Gengiscan, par Petit de la Croix, 1. 1, c. 1. 6. The 
rel.ations of the mis.=ionarie.s, who ^■isited T.ortary in the thirteenth 
■ centuiy (see the seventh volume of the Hi.stoire des Voy.ages) express 
the popular language and opinions ; Zingis is styled the Son of God, 
&c. &c. + Kec templum apud eos visitur, aut delubrum, ne 

tugiu-ium quidem culmo tectum cemi usquam potest; sed ptodhts bar- 
banco ritu humi figitur nudus, eumque ut JIartcm regionum quas 
circumcircant pnesulem verecundius colunt. Ammian. Marcellin. 31- 
-2, and the learned notes of Liudenbrogius and Valesius. 

i Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in his own text (p. 65) 
and in the quotation made by Jomandes (c. 35, p. 662.) He might 
have explained the tradition or fable which characterized this famous 
sword, and the name as well as attributes of the Scythkn deity whom 
he has transl.ated into the Jlans of the Greeks and Homans. 

§ Herodot.1, 4, c. 62. For the sake of economy, I have calculated 
by the smallest ■ stadium. In the hum.an sacrifices, .they cut off the 
shoulder .and arm of the victim, which they threw up into the air, and 
drew omens and presages from the manner of their falling on the pile. 
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Scythia; and those vague appellations, -ffhen they are 
applied to his reign, may he understood -with an ample 
latitude. Thuringia, vhich stretched beyond its actual 
limits as far as the Danube, vras in the number of his 
provinces; he interposed, with the weight of a powerful 
neighbour, in the domestic affairs of the Eranks ; and one 
of his lieutenants chastised, and almost exterminated, the 
Burgundians of the Ehine.* He subdued the islands of 
the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encomjiassed and 
divided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns might 
derive a tribute of furs from that northern region which 
has been protected from aU other conquerors by the severity 
of the climate and the courage of the natives. Towards 
the east, it is difficult to circumscribe the dominion of 
Attila over the Scythian deserts ; yet we may be assured 
that he reigned on the banks of the Volga; that the king 
of the Huns was dreaded, not only as a warrior but as a 
magician ;t that he insulted and vanquished the Khan of 
the formidable Geougeu ; and that he sent ambassadors to 
negotiate an equal alliance with the empire of China. In 
the proud review of the nations who acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Attila, and who never entertained, during 
his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, the Gepidce and the 
Ostrogoths were distinguished by their numbers, their 

purpose, was Attila’s object ; he induced the German and Sarmatian 
tribes to range themselves in imposing numbers under his command, 
and was, therefore, said to have subdued and to be the sovereign of all 
the nations that thus leagued with him. Gibbon was misled by the 
now exploded conjectures of M. de Guignes. Schmidt (vol. i 
p. 173) though somewhat swayed by the same ■ authority, confessed 
that there was much of fable in the history of this extraordinary man. 
—Ed.] * Who were the Burgundians of the Rhine I The 

main' body of the Burgundians were long ago (p. 474) located per- 
manently in Graul, and possessed territories more than sufficient for 
their numbers. In the next chapter we shall find them taking part in 
the great battle between iEtius and Attila. Many cities and towns 
along the Rhine were roughly treated by Attila’s lieutenants, and it is 
very possible that some of their inhabitants, designated as Burgers or 
Burg^coTiners (citizens or burghers), may have been mistaken in the 
confusion of tongues for a people so called. — ^E d. 

f See Hist, des Huns, tom. ii, p. 296. The Geougen believed, that 
the Huns could excite, at pleasure, storms of wind and rain. This 
phenomenon was produced by the stone ged; to whose magic power the 
loss of a battle was ascribed by the Mahometan Tartars of the fourteenth- 
century. See Cherefeddin All, Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. i, p. 82, 83. 
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Eecret path, along the shores of the Caspian sea; traversed 
..the snowy mountains of Armenia; passed the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the llalys; recruited their weary cavalry 
with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses : occupied 
tlie hilly countrj" of Cilicia, and disturbed the festal songs 
and dances of the citizens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at 
their approach; and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy 
Land prepared to escape their fury by a speedy embark- 
ation. The memory of this invasion was still recent in 
the niinds of the orientals. The subjects ofAttila might 
execute, ■with superior forces, the design which these adven- 
turers had so boldly attempted; and it soon became the 
subject of anxious conjecture whether the tempest would 
fall on the dominions of Eome or of Persia. Some of the 
great vassals of tlie king of the Huns, who were themselves 
in the ranlc of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an 
alliance and society of arms with the emperor, or rather 
with the general, of the west. They related, during their 
residence at Horae, the circumstances of an expedition 
which they had lately made into the east. After passing 
a desert and a morass, supposed b)’’ the Eomans to be the 
lake JImotis, they penetrated through the mountains, and 
arrived, at the end of fifteen days’ march, on the confines 
of Media; where they advanced as far as the unlcnown 
cities of Basic and Cursic.* They encountered the Persian 
army in the plains of Media; and the air, according to 
their own expression, ■nms darkened by a cloud of arrows. 


See likewise in Eutrop. 1. 1, 243 — 251, and the strong description of 
Jerome, who wrote from his feelings, tom. i, p. 26, ad Heliodor., p. 220, 
ad Ocean. Philostorgius (L 9, c. 8) mentions this irruption. 

■* Dean Milman accuses Gibbon hero of having mistaken two coi»_ 
manders of the Huns for two “unknown cities.” The passage in 
Prisons is equivocal, and may mean either that “the leaders of 
the Huns entered Jledia as far as Basic and Cursic,” or that 
“ Basic and Cursic, the leadere of the Huns, entered far into Media.” 
The whole narrative, however, bears a stamp which renders it un- 
worthy of a place in genuine history. Belated to Priscus by some 
one who had brought it from Home, it w'as probably no more than a 
piece of rhodomontado, uttered there in an ill-understood dialect, 
by some braggart Hun who wanted to impress his hearers ■with 
a great idea pf . his. nation’s power, and to this end magnified some 
petty feat of . brigandage. Claudian’s lines, too, are a poetical 
embellishment, of some marauding expedition which transiently and 
locally afflicted the east, not a record of systenratic and extensive 
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the faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market was held On 
'the northern side of the Danube, which was protected hy a 
' Eoman fortress, sumamed Constantia. A troop of barbarians 
violated the commercial security; Idlled or dispersed the 
unsuspecting traders; and levelled the fortress with the 
ground. The Huns justified this outrage as an act of repri- 
sal ; alleged that the bishop of Margus had entered their 
territories, to discover and steal a secret treasure of their 
kings ; and sternly demanded the guilty prelate, the sacri- 
legious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who had escaped 
from the justice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine 
court was the signal of war; and the Moesians at first 
applauded the generous firmness of their sovereign. But 
they were soon intimidated hy the destruction of Viminia- 
cum and the adjacent towns ; and the people was persuaded 
to adopt the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, how- 
ever innocent or respectable, may he justly sacrificed to the 
safety of his country. The bishop of Margus, who did not 
possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs 
which he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes of 
the Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, Ms pardon and reward ; 
posted a numerous detachment of barbarians in silent 
ambush, on the hanks of the Danube ; and, at the appointed , 
hour, opened, with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. This advantage, which had bqen obtained by treachery, 
served as a prelude to more honourable and decisive victories. 
The niyrian frontier was covered by a line of castles and 
fortresses ; and though the greatest part of them consisted 
only of a single tower, with a small garrison, they were 
commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of 
an enemy, who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of the 
' delay, of a regular siege. But these slight obstacles were 
instantly swept away by the inundation of the Huns.* They 
destroyed, with fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium 
and Singidunum, of Eatiaria and MarcianopoHs, of Jf^sus 
and Sardica ; where every circumstance, of the discipline of 
the people and the construction of the buildings, had been 
gradually adapted to the sole purpose of defence. The 

* ProcopiuBj de Edificiis, 1. 4, a 5 . These fortresses were after- 
wards restored, strengthened, and enlarged hy the emperor Justinian; 
but they were soon destroyed by the Abares, who succeeded to the 
power and pofeessions of the Huns. TThe Huns surpassed all other 
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1)0611 sliaken by a recent earthqnabe, and tbe fall of fifty- 
eight towers had opened a large and tremendous breach. 
The damage indeed was speedily repaired ; hut tiiis accident 
was aggravated by a superstitious lear, that Heaven itself 
bad delivered, the imperial citj' to the shepherds of Scythia, 
who were strangers to the, laws, the language, and the 
religion, of the Homans.* 

In all their invasions of the civilized empires of the south, 
the Scythian shepherds have . been uniformly actuated by a 
savage and destructive spirit. The laws of war, tliat resti’ain 
the exercise of national rapine and murder, are founded on 
two principles of substantial interest — the knowledge of the 
permanent benefits which may be obt.ained by a moderate 
use of conquest ; and a just apprehension, lest the desolation 
which we inflict on the enemy’s country, may be retaliated 
on our own. But these considerations of hope and fear are 
almost unknown in the pastoral state of nations. The Huns 
of AttUa may, without injustice, be compared to the Moguls 
and Tartars, before their primitive manners were changed 
by religion and luxury ; and the evidence of oriental history 
may reflect some light on the short and imperfect annals of 
Home. Artec the Moguls had subdued the northern 
proAunces of China, it was seriously proposed, not in the 
hour of victory and passion, but in calm deliberate council, 
to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous country, 
that the vacant land might be converted to the pasture of 
cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,t who insinuated 
some principles of rational policy into the mind of Zingis, 
diverted him irom the execution of this horrid design. But 
in the cities of Asia, which yielded to the Moguls, the inhu- 

blloh. any regular dominion. — ^En.] * Tillemont (Hist, dea 

Empereurs, tom. vi, p. 106, 107,) has paid great attention to this 
memorable earthquake; which was felt as far from Constantinople 
as Antioch and Alexandria, and is celebrated by all the ecclesiastical 
writers. In the hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an 
engine of admirable effect. + He represented to the emperor 

of the Moguls, that the four provinces (Petcheli, Chantong, Chansi, 
and Leaotong) which he already possessed, might annually produce, 
under a mild administration, five, hundred thousand ounces of silver, 
four hundred thousand measures of rice, and eight hundred thousand, 
pieces' of silk." ‘ Gaubil, Hist, de la Dynastie des Mongous, p. 58, 59. 
Yelutchousay (such was the name of the mandarin) was a wise and 
virtuous minister! \Vho saved his country, and civilized the conquerors. 
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cated in a less barbarous age, and in the profession of the 
Mahometan rsligion: yet, if Attila equalled the hostile 
ravages of Tamerlane,* either the Tartar or the Hun might 
desen’c the epithet of the Scotjege or Gon.t 

It may be affirmed mth bolder assurance, that the Huns 
depopulated the provinces of the empire, by the number of 
Eoman subjects whom they led away into captivity. In the 
hands of a mse legislator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse, through the deserts of Scythia, 
the rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts : but these 
captives, who had been taken in war, were accidentally dis- 
persed among the hordes that obeyed the empire of Attila. 
The estimate of their respective value was formed by the 
simple judgment of unenlightened and unprejudiced barba- 
rians. Perhaps they might not understand, the merit of a 
theologian, profoundly sldUed in the controversies of the 
Trinitt' and the Incarnation ; yet they respected the minis- 
ters of every religion ; and the active zeal of the Christian 
missionaries, without approaching the person, or the palace, 
of the monarch, successfully laboured in the propagation of 
the gospel.J The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the 
distinction of landed propert}', must have disregarded the 
use, as well as the abuse, of ch-il jurisprudence ; and the skill 
of - an eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt, or 
their ,abhorrence.§ The perpetual intercourse of the Huns 

* CLerefeddin Ali, his servile panegyrist, would afford us many 
honid examples. In his camp before Delhi, Timur massacred one 
hundred thousand Indian prisoners, who had S7niled when the army of 
their countrymen appeared in sight. (Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. iii, 
p. 90.) The people of Ispah.an supplied seventy thousand human 
skulls for the structure of several lofty towers. (IdL tom. i, p. 434.) A 
similar tax was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. iii, p. 370); and 
the exact account, which Cherefeddin was not able to procxu-e from the 
proper officers, is stated by another historian (Ahmed Arabsiada, 
tom. ii, p. 175, vers. Manger) at ninety thousand heads. 

+ The ancients, Jomandes, Priscus, ikc. are ignorant of this epithet. 
The modem Himgarians have imagined, that it was applied, by a 
hermit of Gaul, to Attila, who was pleased to insert it among the 
titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, 9. 23, and Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. vi, p. 143. + The missionaries of St. Chry- 

sostom had converted great numbers of the Scythians, who dwelt 
beyond the Danube, in tents and wagons. Theodoret, 1. 5, c. 31. Pho- 
tius, p. 1517. The ilahometans, the Hestorians, and the Latin Chris- 
Hans, thought themselves secure of gaining the sons and grandsons of 
Zingis, who treated the rival missionaries with impartial favour. 

§ The Germans, who exterminated Tams and his legions, had been 
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potic command;’^' but their manners n-ere not susceptible 
of a refined system of oppression ; and the efibrts of courage 
and diligence were often recompensed by the gift of free- 
dom. The historian Priscus, whose embassy is a source of 
curious instruction, was accosted, in the camp of AttUa, by 
a stranger, wlm saluted him in the Greek language, but 
whose dress and figure displayed the appearance of a 
wealthy Scythian. In the siege of Viminiacum, he had lost, 
according to his own account, his fortime and liberty : he 
became the slave of Onegesius; but liis faitliful services, 
against the Eomans and the Acatzires, had gradually raised 
him to the rank of the native H;ms ; to whom he was 
attached by the domestic pledges of a new wife and several 
children. The spoils of war had restored and improved his 

{ )rivate property ; he was admitted to the table of his former 
ord ; and the apostate Greek blessed the liour of his capti- 
vity, ' since it had been the introduction to a happy and 
independent state ; which he held by the honourable tenure of 
military service. This reflection naturally produced a dis; 
pute on the advantages and defects of the Eoinan govern- 
ment, which was severely arraigned by the apostate* and 
defended by. Priscus in a prolix and feeble declamation. 
The freedman of Onegesius exposed, in true and lively 
colours, the nces of a declining empire, of which he had 
so long been the victim ; the cruel absurdity of the Eoman 
princes, unable to protect their subjects against the public 
enemy, unAvilling to trust them "with arms for their own 
defence ; the intolerable weight of taxes rendered- still more 
oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary modes of collection ; 
the 'obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws; the 
tedious and expensive forms of judicial proceedings ; the 
partial administration of justice; and the universal cor- 
ruption, which increased the influence of the rich, and 
aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A sentiment df 
patriotic sympathy was at length re-suved in the breast of 
the fortunate exile ; and he lamented, -with a flood of tears, 

Priscus (p. 61) extols the equity of the Eoman laws, which 
protrcted the life of a slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the 
Germans) non di.sciplina et severitate, sed impetu et ird, ut inimicum, 
nisi quod impune. De Sloribus Germ, a 25. The Heruli, who were 
the subjects of AttUa, claimed, and exercised, the power of life and 
death over their slaves. See a remaikable instance in the second 
book of Agathias. 
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that could disarm, ■without loss of time, the impatient 
avarice of Attila: and the poverty of the nobles compelled 
them to, adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to public 
auction the jewels of their wives, and the hereditary orna- 
ments of their palaces.* III. The hing of the Huns appears 
to have established, as a principle of national jurisprudence, 
that he could never lose the properly which he had once 
acquired, in the persons who had yielded either a voluntary 
or reluctant submission to his authority. Prom this prin- 
ciple he concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were irre- 
vocable laws, that the Huns who had been taken prisoners 
in war, should be released without delay, and without ran- 
som ; that every Homan captive, who had presumed to 
escape, shoidd purchase his right to freedom at the price of 
twelve pieces of gold : and that all the barbarians, who had 
deserted the standard of Attila, should be restored, -without 
' any promise or stipulation of pardon. In the execution of 
this -cruel and ignominious treaty, the imperial ofiBcers were 
forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters, who 
refused to devote themselves to certain death ; and^ the 
Homans forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship of 
any Scythian people, by this public confession, that they 
were destitute either of faith or power, to protect the sup- 
pliant who had embraced the throne of Theodosius.f 

The firmness of a single tonm, so obscure, that, except on 
this occasion, it has never been mentioned by any historian' 
or geographer, exposed the disgrace of the emperor and 
empire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace 
on the Illyrian borders,! had been distinguished by the 

* According to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, 
an auction of Byzantine luxury must have heen very productive. 
Every wealthy house possessed a semi-ciicular table of massy sUver, 
Buch as two men could scarcely lift, a vase of solid gold of the weight 
of forty pounds, cups, dishes of the same metal, &c. 

+ The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or pre- 
cision, may be found in Priscus (p. 34 — 37, 53, &c.) Count Marcel- 
linufl dispenses some comfort, by observing, 1st, That Attila himself 
Eolicited the peace and presents, which he had formerly refused ; 
and, .2dly, Thai, about the same time, the ambassadors of India 
. presented a fine large tame tiger to the emperor Theodosius. 

J Priscus, p. 35, 36. Among the hundred and eighty-two forts or 
castles of Thrace, enumerated by Procopius, (do Edificiis, 1. 4, c. 11, 
tom. ii, p. 92, edit. Paris), there is one of the name of Esimont(^ 
whose position is doubtfully marked in the neighbourhood of Anchi* 
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Ifc TTould have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had 
purchased, by the loss of honour, a secure and solid tran- 
quillity : or if his tameness had not in'i’ited the repetition 
of injuries. The Byzantine court was insulted by five or 
six successive embassies ;* and the ministers of Attila were 
imiformlj' instructed to press the tardy or imperfect execu- 
tion of the last treatj* ; to produce the names of fugitives 
and deserters, who were still protected by the empire ; and 
to- declare, with seeming moderation, that unless their 
sovereign obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, it 
would be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to 
check the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides the 
motives of pride and interest which might prompt the king 
of the Hirns to continue this train of negotiation, he was 
influenced by the less honourable view of enriching his 
favourites at the expense of his enemies. The imperial 
treasury was exhausted to procure the friendly ofiBces of 
the ambassadors, and their principal attendants, whose 
favourable report might conduce to the maintenance of 
peace. The barbarian monarch was flattered by the liberal 
reception of his ministers : he computed with pleasure the 
value and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the 
performance of every promise which would contribute to 
their private emolument, and treated, as an important busi- 
ness of state, the 'marriage of his secretary Constantius.f 
That Glallic adventurer, who was recommended by ^tius 
to the king of the Huns, had engaged his service to the 
ministers of Constantinople, for the stipulated reward of a 
wealthy and noble u-ife ; and the daughter of count Satur- 
ninus was chosen to discharge the obligations of her 
country. The reluctance of the victim, some domestic 

portant question, piliddieton’s tVorks, vol. ii, p. 5 — 10,) vrliiclilias 'been 
frequently agitated by Catholic and Protestant divines, and even by 
lawyers and philosophers of every age. ' * Uontesqiueu (Con- 

siderations sur la Grandeur, &a, a 19) has delineated, with a bold 
and easy pencil, some of the most striking circumstances of the pride 
of Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. He deserves the praise of 
having read the fragments of Priscus, which have been too much dis- 
regarded. ■ -r See Priscus, p. C9. 71, 72, tc. I would fain 

believe that this adventurer was afterwards crucified hy the order o. 
Attila, on a suspicion of treasonable practices ; but Prisons (p. 57) has 
too plainly distinguished tico persons of the name of Constantius, who, 
from the similar events of their lives, might have been easily con- 
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afterwards illustrated by tbe extraordinary fortune and tbe 
, contrast of their sons ; the two servants of Attila became 
the lathers of the last Eoman emperor of the west and of 
the first barbarian king of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous 
train of men and horses, made their first halt at Sardica, 
at the distance of three hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen 
days’ journey from Constantinople. As the remains of 
Sardica were still included within the limits of the empire, 
it was incumbent on the Eomans to exercise the duties 
of hospitality. They provided, with the assistance of the 
provincials, a sufficient number of sheep and oxen; and 
invited the Huns to a splendid, or at least a plentiful 
supper.' But the harmony of the entertainment was soon 
disturbed by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The 
^eatness of the emperor and the empire, was warmly 
maintained by their ministers ; the Huns \vith equal ardour 
asserted the superiority of their victorious monarch: the 
dispute was inflamed by tbe rash and unseasonable flattery 
■ of Vigilius, who passionately rejected the comparison of a 
mere. mortal with the divine Theodosius; audit was with 
extreme difficulty, that Maximin and Priscus were able to 
' divert the conversation, or to soothe the angry minds 
of the barbarians. "Wlien they rose from table, the imperial 
ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts 
of silk robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfpUy 
accepted. Tet Orestes could not forbear insinuating, that he 
had not always been treated with such respect and liberality ; 
and the ofiensive distinction which was implied, between 
his civil office and the hereditary rank of his colleague, 

' seema to have made Edecon a doubtful friend, and Orestes 
an irreconcilable enemy. After this entertainment, they 
travelled about one himdred miles from Sardica to Haissus. 
That flourishing city, which had given birth to the great 
Constantine, was levelled with the ground ; the inhabitants 
were destroyed or dispersed ; and the appearance of some 
sick persons, who were stfil permitted to exist among 
the ruins of the churches, served only to increase the horror 
of the prospect. The surface of the country was covered 
with the bones of the slain; and the ambassadors, who 
directed their course to the north-west, were obliged to pass 
the lulls of modem Servia, before they descended into the 
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according to tlie report of Priscus, ivas distilled from 
barlc}*.* Such fare might appear coarse and indelicate to 
men who had tasted the Juxurr of Constantinople : but in 
their accidental distress, they were relieved by the gentle- 
ness and hospitality of the same barbarians, so terrible and 
so merciless in war. Ihe ambassadors had encamped on 
the edge of a large morass. , A \'iolent tempest- of wind and 
rain, of thunder and lightning, overturned their tents, 
immersed their baggage and furniture in the water, and 
scattered their retinue, who wandered in the darlcness of 
the night, uncertain of their road, and apprehensive of 
some unknown danger, till they awakened by their cries 
the inhabitants of a neighboiuing idllage, the property 
of the widow of Bleda. A bright illumination, and in 
a few moments a comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled 
by their officious benevolence: the wants, and even the 
desires of the Pomans, were liberally satisfied; and they 
seem to have been embarrassed by the singular politeness 
of Bledii’s widow, who added to her other favours, the gift, 
or at least the loan, of a sufficient number of beautiful and 
obsequious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding day 
was dedicated to repose; to collect and diy the baggage, 
and to the refreshment of the men and horses ; but in the 
evening, before they pursued their journey, the ambassadors 
expressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the 
village, by a very acceptable present of silver cups, red 
-fleeces, dried fruits and Indian pepper. Soon after this 
adventure, they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom 
they had been separated about six days ; and slowly pro- 
ceeded to the capital of an empire, which did not contain 
in the space of several thousand miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure 
geography of Priscus, this capital appears to have beeu 
seated between the Danube, the Teyss, and the Carpathian 
hiUs, in the plains of Upper Himgary, and most probably 

* The Huns themselves still continued to despise the labours of 
Egricultture ; they abused the privilege of a victorious nation ; and the 
Goths, their industrious subjects, who cultivated the earth, dreaded 
their neighboiu-hood, like that of so many ravenous wolves. (Priscus 
p. 45.) In the same manner the Sarts and Tadpcs provide for their 
own subsistence, and for that of the Usbec Tartars, their lazy and 
rapacious sovereigns. See Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423. 
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Masimiii offered Ws presents to Cerca, tlie principal queen, 
lie admired the singular architecture of her mansion, the 
height of the round columns, the size and beauty of the 
wood, which was curiously shaped, or turned, or polished, 
or can'ed ; and his attentive eye was able to discover some 
taste in the ornaments, and some regularity in the propor- 
tions. After passing through the guards who watched 
before the gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the 
private apartment of Cerca. The wife of Attila received 
their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch; the 
floor was covered with a carpet; the domestics formed a 
circle round the queen; and her damsels, seated on the 
ground, were employed in working the variegated em- 
broidery which adorned the dress of the barbaric warriors. 
The Huns were ambitious of displayiug those riches which 
were the fhiit and eiddence of their victories : the trappings 
of their horses, their swords, and even their shoes, were 
studded with gold and precious stones; and their tables 
were profusely spread with plates and goblets, and vases of 
gold and silver, which had been fashioned by the labour of 
Grecian artists. The monarch alone assumed the superior 
pride of stUl adhering to the simpbcity of his Scythian 
ancestors.* The dress of Attila, his arms, and the furniture 
of his horse, were plain, without ornament, and of a single 
colour. The royal table was served in wooden cups and 
platters ; flesh was his only food ; and the conqueror of the 
north never tasted the luxury of bread. 

' When Attila first gave audience to the Homan ambas- 
sadors on the banks of the Danube, his tent was encom- 
passed with a formidable guard. The monarch himself was 
seated in a wooden chair. His stern countenance, angry 
gestures, and impatient tone, astonished the firmness of 
Maximin ; but Vigilius had more reason to tremble, since 
he distinctly understood the menace, that if Attila did not 
respect the law of nations, he would nafl. the deceitful 
interpreter to the cross, and leave his body to the vultures. 
The barbarian condescended, by producing an accurate list, 

nificence and luxury of Hindostaru * When the Moguls 

displayed the spoils of Asia in the diet of Toncat, the throne of Zingis 
was still covered with the original black felt carpet, on which he had 
been seated, when he was raised to the command of his warlike 
countrymen. See Vie de Gengiscan, L 4, c. 9. 
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palace. The Bomans, both of the east and of the Tvest, 
•were twice^ invited to the banquets, nrhere Attila feasted 
•with the princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his 
colleagues were stopped on the tlireshold till they had 
made a devout libation to the health and prosperity of the 
king of the Huns ; and were conducted after this ceremony 
to their respective scats in a spacious halh The royal table 
and couch, covered with carpets and fine linen, was raised 
by several steps in the midst of the hall ; and a son, an 
uncle, or perhaps a, favourite king, were admitted to share 
the simple and homely repast of Attila. Two lines of small 
tables, each of which contained three or four guests, were 
ranged in order on either hand: the right was esteemed 
the most honourable, but the Eomans ingenuously confess 
that they were placed on the left; and that Beric, an 
unkno'wn chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, pre- 
ceded the representatives of Theodosius and Yalentinian. 
The barbarian monarch received from his cupbearer a goblet 
filled with -wine, and courteously drank to the health of the. 
.most distinguished guest; wlio rose from his seat, and 
expressed in the same manner his loyal and respectful 
vows. This ceremony was successively performed for all, 
or at least for the illustrious persons of the assembly ; and 
a considerable time must have been consumed, since it was 
thrice repeated, as each course or sernce was placed on the 
table. But the wine stiU remained after the meat had 
been removed; and the Huns continued to indulge their 
intemperance long after the sober and decent ambassadors 
of the two empires had withdrawn themselves from the 
nocturnal banquet. Yet before they retired, they enjoyed 
a singular opportunity of obsening the manners of the 
nation in their con-vivial amusements. Two Scythians stood 
before the couch of Attila, and recited the verses which 
they had composed to celebrate his valour and his victories. 
A profound silence prevailed in the hall ; and the attention 
of the guests ■was captivated by the vocal harmony, which 
•^ revived and perpetuated the memory of their own exploits : a 
martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors, who 
were impatient for battle; and the tears of the old men 
-expressed their generous despair that they could no longer 
partake the danger and glory of the field.* This enter- 
* If we may helieve Plutarch, (in Demetrio, tom. v, p. 24,) it w^u 
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for. a moderate ransom, to their pressing entreaties; and, 
besides the royal presents, they were permitted to accept, 
from each of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and useful 
gift of a horse. Masimin returned by the same road to 
Constantinople; and, though he was involved in an acci- 
dental dispute with Beric, the new ambassador of Attila, 
he flattered himself that he had contributed, by the labo- 
rious joiumey, to confirm the peace and alliance of the two 
nations.* 

But the Boman ambassador was ignorant of the trea- 
cherous design which had been concealed under the mask 
of the public faith. The surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, 
when he contemplated the splendour of Constantinople, 
■had encouraged the interpreter Yigilius to procure for him 
a secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius,t who 
governed the emperor and the empire. After some pre- 
■rious conversation and a mutual oath of secrecy, the 
eunuch, who had not, from his own feelings or experience, 
imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ventured 
to propose the death of Attila, as an important service, by 
which Edecon might deserve -a liberal share of the wealth 
and luxury which he admired. The ambassador of the 
Hxms listened to the tempting ofier ; and professed, with 
apparent zeal, his ability, as well as readiness, to execute 
the bloody deed: the design was commimicated to the 
master of the offices, and the devout Theodosius consented 
to the assassination of his invincible enemy. But this per- 
fidious conspiracy was defeated by the dissimulation, or 
repentance of Edecon; and, though he might exaggerate 

seems also to think that “the Arthur of romance,” is a “mystical 
denomination of Attila.” — E d.] * The curious narrative of 

this embassy, vrhich required few observations, and ■was not suscep- 
tible of any collateral evidence, may bo found in Priscus, p. 49 — ^70. 
But I have not confined myself to the same ordej ; and I had pre- 
viously extracted the historical circumstances, which were less inti- 
mately connected with the journey and business of the Roman ambas- 
sadors. M. de Tillemont has very properly given the 

succession of chamberlains, who reigned in the name of Theodosius. 
Chrysaphius was the last, and, according to the unanimous e'vidence of 
history, the worst of these favourites. (See Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. vi, p. 117 — 110. M^m. Ecdds. tons, sv, p. 438.) His partiality 
for his godfather, the heresiarch, engaged him to persecute the 
orthodox party, ; - ' • 
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flattery, beard -vritb astonisbment tbe severe language of 
truth; be blushed and trembled; nor did be pre'sume 
directly to refuse tbe bead of Cb^sapbius, which Eslaw 
and Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn embassy 
armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent 
to deprecate tbe wrath of Attila ; and bis pride was gratified 
by tbe choice of Nomius and Anatobus, two ministers of con- 
sular or patrician rank, of whom the one was great treasurer, 
and the other was master-general of the armies of tbe east. 
He condescended to meet these ambassadors on the banks 
of tbe river Drenco ; and though he at first affected a stem 
and haughty demeanour, his ■ anger was insensibly mollified 
by their eloquence and hberality. He condescended to pardon 
the emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; boxmd him- 
self by an oath to observe the conditions of peace ; released 
a great number of captives; abandoned the fugitives and 
deserters to their fate; and resigned a large territory to 
the south of the Danube, which he had - already exhausted 
of its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was pur- 
chased at an expense which might have supported a vigor- 
ous and successful war; and the subjects of Theodosius 
were compelled to redeem the safety of a worthless favourite 
by oppressive taxes, which they would more cheerfully have 
paid for his destruction.'*" 

The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most 
humiliating circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was 
riding, or hunting, in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
he was thrown from his horse into the river Lycus: the spine 
of his back was injured by the fall ; and he expired some 
days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty- 
third of his reign.t His sister Pulcheria, whose authority 
had been controlled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs 

■* This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may he 
traced in the fragments of Prisons, p. 37 — 39, 54, 70 — 72. The chn> 
nology of that historian is not fixed by any precise date ; but the series 
of negotiations between Attila and the eastern empire must be included 
within the three or four years which are terminated, A.n. 450, hy the 
death of Theodosius. + Theodorus the Eeader, (see Vales, 

Hist. Eccles. tom. iii, p. 563,) and the Paschal Chronicle, mention the 
fall, without specifying the injury : hut the consequence was so likely 
to happen, and so unlikely to he invented, that we may safely give 
credit to Hicephorus Callistus, a Greek of the fourteenth century. 
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patrons : he had seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a 
venal and oppressive administration ; and his o-svn example 
gave ■n-eight and energy to the laws which he promulgated 
for the reformation of manners.* 

* Procopius, dc Bell. VandaL 1. 1, a 4. Evagrius, 1. 2, c. 1. TLeo- 
ptanes, p. 90, 91. Novel, ad calcem Cod. Theod tom. vi, p. 30. 
The praises wliicli St Leo and tlie Catholics have bestowed on Mar- 
dan, are diligently transcribed by Baronius, as an encouragement for 
future princes. [Zonaras, for whose authorities see Niebuhr (Lect 1. 
CC)) states very circumstantially (siiL p. 45. a) the conditions on which 
Pulcherin offered, and JIarcian accepted, the imperial dignity. He 
reigned three years as her husband, and after her death remained, to 
the close of his life, the undisputed sovereign of the East. His severe 
edicts against heretics may be ascribed to her influence and the dis- 
turbed state of the church. Yet he ende.avoured quietly to repress 
the ambition of the priesthood. Under his auspices the coimoil of 
Chalcedon reversed the acts of the " Bobber Synod ” of Ephesus; 
deposed Dioscuros, the violent primate of Egypt; and restored Thoo- 
doret and the other bishops who had been expelled. — Ed.J 
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A OATALOGUE OF 


BoEoml’B liineveli and its Palacee. 

Vva Kditton, rrrlsrf ws-! considerably 
csltrssd. both la mailer tad Plslcs. 
Dftecrdr (J son iTnyratrnjt 
BuUor’s Hadibrac. VTith Varioraw 
Hotca, s Biography, ncd a General Index. 
Edlled by IIjnniT (f. BOS', mrt'j l-rsv- 
fi/ul UlUT^raiicm. 

o— or, furih;-/ iUuztraicd vitk 
62 Gisdint Pertraiti. in 3 vols. ICj. 
Cattenaolo’e , Byoiiuigs at Eaddon 
liaU. 24 esgtJin'li i'Rjrcrinps on SU:l, 
fretr, Cerlir.! by hirm’J.f Iho Leltcrprcr; 

, by tim BAaouias Dx 

• Chiia, Pictorial, Dcrcriptivc, aad 

Hlslorical, rrith tomo Acconnt of Ava tad j 
tiie UormcEO, Siam, tnd .Vnari. AVorlv i 
100 ni'xtraiiar>t. ! 

Crait'o (Q. L.) Porsnit of Enowiedgo j 

nndsr infficnllitr, lllajlrstod by Anco- j 
doles tad Memoirs. Berlsed Edltloa. j 
TPiSi nU"n.TOUl yrrlrflifi. ; 

•CrailiEliniili’s Tbrea Courres and a j 

IJesrcrL A Seriec of Tale!. »i~\ £0 ( 

nsi'ciif lUtsttraiimi bv CruVs'rjxni. I 

Poach and Judy. IVith 24 i 

niustrationr. 6». tVllh Coloured riates. | 

7t. Cd. 

Dants, Trandatc-ilj7LC.WiiTGET.M.A. j 
ScsrEdlUomcarefallyTeTlseii, Perircu ervS j 
34 TR’ssiratvffis on Sifd, ffdr Pkisr.an : 
Didron'e History of Chrlstiaa Art i 
In tio Middle Ascs. Frctn the Frenci:. j 
Upaaris cf 15'J cuitfu! Pr.yrannyt. j 
Dyer [T. H.) The History of Pompeii ; ; 

ItEBnildiDEatcdAr.tlqul'loa. Antcconnt [ 
of tbo City, Trilh a Ml description of tlie ; 
Ilemalns, 'tnd an Itinerary for Visitors. I 
Fdltod by T. H. Dtee, LltD. ITZnr- ! 
tratid wif-t rMrly 300 VTooi ETigrav- 1 
ingz, a large' Ifap, end a Plan of the j 
PenruTT.. A Jlevr Edition, rerissd and i 
bronght dorm to 1ST4, 7f. Cd. j 

GD Bias, Tho Adventures of. 24 l 
Sngraeingt cn Steel, after Smirlee, nnd j 
50 E'iliingt by George OrvGnhanh. 6>. ; 
Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- ' 
Esa Fairy Tales and Popular ‘Stories. ; 
Translated fay Edgas Tatxoe. Etcmeremt '■ 
.Vjodsuti fci' OruGuhant:. Zi. 6d, j 

Eolboin’s Danes of Death, and Bible i 

Cntj, Gjpwardt cf 150 tvbj'cU, teaui:- ' 
fvP.y cr,grave& in fac-timih, tTilh Intro- • 

• ductlon tnd Dercriptlons by the late- ■ 

Veaecxs Docen and Dr. 1. F. Itois, J 
2 vnls. la 1. 7!. 6d. j 

Hovritfs (Eary) Pictorial Calendar ; 
cf tba Eeasora. Emlxidylns the rrhole ol j 
Alten’s Calendar of Katnie. Upeoerde of j 

• 100 Enjravingi. ; 

— — {Hary and 'Willifim) Stories S 

cTEngllfihandFoiclgnLlfo. Itcrify bran- j 
tlfvl Engrcair-qt. ' ; 

24 


i India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
I Historical, from the Earlleit Tines. E%~ 
I teardt of 100 /nr Engraving! cn Kecd. 
end a Hep. 

I Jesao'E Anecdotes of DegJ. KewEdi- 

! tlon.TTilhlargc additions. Etmercntfr.: 

; Vcoieul! after Earvey, Sc.der:,and ciKeet. 

! — — J or, icith the edditior, cf 34 
highly~f.nizhtd Steel Erjgravir.g!. Is. &J. 
I King’s Hr.tnral Hhrtory of Precious 
Stones, and of the Predons l-fct-da. IVtft 
rivnerou! PHuitratiorj. Price Gi. 

Ifatnral Hictcry of Genu 

or Decorative Stones. Pindy JUustratei. 

. C4. 

Handbook of Engraved Gemr. 

Finely lUutiraied. Ct. 

Ifitto's Scripture Lands and Eiblionl 
Atlas. 24 i'ayr, beee'HifuUy engraved on 
fieri, vrith a Conmltins Index. 

'■ ; trif.^ the mans cohered, It. Gd. 

Kmmmachor’a Parables. Translated 
frsm the German. Party Uliciirstisr.! b; 
CJayicn, engraved by Datziei. 

Lindcay'fi (Lord! Lsttors on Egypt, 
Edom, an 1 the Holy Ltnd. Kevr Edition, 
snlarscd. Thirty-sis beaatifut Er-grav- 
ir.gs, arA 2 lisps. 

Lodge’s Portraits of mnstrious Per- 
eo-naseo cf Groat Britain, vrith Jlemoirs. 
5\rr> JJti.ndrri and Perriy Portraits, en- 
graved cn Steel. 8 vols. 

Longfellovr’f Poetical . ‘Works. 
Tieenly-fceir page Engravings, by Biriet 
Poster arA others, arA a Portrait. 

; or.teithT.ifilluslrationSjSs.Gd, 
ProEB Works. 16 pa-je En- 
gravings by Birkst Poster, &e. 

London’s (Srs.) Eiitortaiiuiig BTater- 
allst. Kevlsed by tV. S. Dat.ia.°, FiE. 
With neeSTty £00 Woodjo'pj. 

Sarryat’E Hastorman Eeady; or, 
The 'Wreck ol the Padllc. 03 Woodeute. 
3:. e-d. 

Poor Jack. TVi'fS 16 Elns- 

tratvms, ofier Designs by 0. Sianfeld, 

EU. se.Cd. 

Hission; or, Scones in Af- 
rica.- (Written for Tonni: People.) lUu:- 
traUiby Gilbert and DalvitL 3s. 6d. 

Pirate ; and Three Cuttera. 

Herr Edition, with a Memoir of the 
Anther. W>2i 8 SUel Engraving!, frm 
Bravrings by C. Sianfdd. EUL, 3s, 65. 

Privateers -Man One Hnn- 

dred Tears Ago. Eight Engraving! cn 
Steel, after Statherd. 83. 63. 

SsttlsK in Canada. Kevr 

Edition. Ten f.r.e Engravirg! by Gilbert 
cndDatsiel. 3:- 63. 
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A OATAhOQTJE OP 


Tales of th.6 Genii j or, the Bslightful i 
Lwoons oJ Homu- Jitinitrcu) WondatU, j 
ctkJ 8 Steel Z>jjrac<fjf r, <^fler Sicthard. i 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
J»ted Into Eapllsh Spcnirrion Verse, with 
t lilfo of tto Anther. By J. H. WnTctt. 

Enerravinjt cn Bttii, cr.d 21 on 

TO»d, hy VStirrton. 

TJalkor’s Ifanly ^zeroises. Con- 

■ telning Siintlng, Itldlng, Driving, naDtlng, 
Shootlnj;. Sailing, Ror^g. Swimming, fcc. 
2^017 Edition, rcvlsod "by “ CnAvrrr.'’ 
Fort^-foesr Steel P7cf«, and r.utnrrenr 
Wbsdcutt. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 
by EnirAnn Jisst, Ecq. Uy^‘,‘sr£t cf 
203 jSrjTcrj'njJ. 

— — ■ ■; or, Kith 26 euJdilhnal page 

IHuetrations ers Steel, It. 6d. 


Wellington, Life of. From the ma- 

terials of ilnxwcU. SigTUeen Snsravioft. 

Westropp'e Handbook of Arobseology 
Kew Edition, revised. JTumeroui Jllut- 
(raliom. 7t. ed. 

WMto’s natural History of Cel- 
toms. IVllhNotesbySlrWniiAKJiJ:- 
E!ma.ndEDirAED Jesse, Esn. JUtietreiei 
ty <0 Engravirtgt. 

" " — - ; or, Kith tin plates eolmre^. 

It. Cd. 

Toung, Tbo, lady’s Boot. A Jfa- 
nnsl of Elegant Kocreallons, Arts, Sdcnces, 
end AccompUshments. jStn:iJ-e<J 

TTocdcut lUatiraticnt, and. trseral Sn- 
frarinjj cn SUd. 7t. Cd. 

OT,chth g{it, giit edges, 9s, 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


SS role, at Ct. eaih, tstepHng theas ruerked dhervits. 


Blscliylns translated into Englisb 

Yerse by A. Swakwick. 

. Xiteially Trcnsbtcd into 

EngBsh Prose by an Osonlan. Sr. 6i 
— — , Appendix to. Containing 
the Uradinss given In Henoann’s poBthn- 
mota Edition of ^ichylta. By Geoeod 
Bitbqes, ala. St. Sd. 

Amaianue Marcellinun. Elstory of 
Kome fromOonstantlno to Valcns. Tttina- 
U‘.edbyO.D.TosGE,B-4.. Dble.voMr.Cd. 

Antoninus, The Thoughts of the 

Emperor MarcnaAnrclins. Translated by 
Geo. Louq, H.A. 3t. 6d. 

ApulsiuB, the Golden Arc ; Death of 

Socratea; Florida; andDissrarsoonlloslc. 
To -whlcii In added t Metrical Yerclon of 
Cnpld end Psyche; and Mrs. Tlghs’j 
Vsfetui. Frontitpieet, 

Aristophanes’ Comedies. litcrallT 
Translated, with Hotca and Extracts from 
Frero’B and other Metrical Yersions, by 
■V7. J. Hiamc. avols. 

Yob 1. Achamlans, Knights, Olondj, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birds. 

Yobs. LyslstratATbesmophoriamEa?, 
Frogs, Ecdeslaxnste, and Flctns. 
Aristotle’s Ethici, Literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon Beottke, late Classical 
Professor of King’s CoUegA 

, Politics ani Economics. 

Translated by E. WAUOim, MJL 
- ... Ketaphysics. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Motes, Analysis, KramlnsUon 
Questions, and Index,, by the Bsv. Jonn 
H. ai'Minoir, M.A., and Gold Medallist In 
Metaphysics, T.OJD. 


! Aristo tl e’s Hictory of Animole. InTen 
Booha. Translated, wlthSotcaandlnder, 
by KresAsm Cbesswsxl, MAL. 

— Organon ; or, logical Trea- 

tises. WlthNotes.&c.B 70 ,F.Owis,MA. 
S Tols., 3r. Gd. each. ,• 

- ■ Ehetoric and Poetics. Lite- 
rally Translated, tvith Examination Qck- 
Uons and Motes, by an Oxonian. 

Atheneufl. The Ddpnosopiiists; or, 
the Banquet of the Deamcd- Translated 
by C. D, Tosoe, BA. 3 voir, 

Csesar. Complete, with the Aleian- 
dilan, Afitcan, and, Sp.anlsh Warn. Ute- 
relly Translate With Notes. 

Catulluc, EbnlluB, and. tho Vigil of 

Venua. A Uteral I^BC Translation. To 
wMch aro added Metrical Versions by 
IiMiB, GKan.'azB, and others. j!Y.u:Jfr' 
pices. 

-Ciesro’B Orations. Literally Trans- 
lated by C. D. Toxoa, BA. In i vols. 
Yobl. Contains .the Orations againil 
Verree, fco- Fortrait, 

Yob 3. CatUlne, Archlts, Agrirlw 
Iaw, Eablrlna, Mniena, Sylla, tx. 
Yob Orations for hla House, l^ndur, 

Sextlns, Coellns, MUo, Ugarins, £a 
Yob 4. ISlscellansouB Orations, and 
Ehctorlcal Works ; wdfh. General In- 
dex to the four volnmeo. ' 

on the Hatura of tho Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Iaws, a Republic, &c. 
Translated by 0. V. ToHO*, BA., and 
F. EAEEin. 




A CATALOGUE OE 


(JuintUian'c Institutes of Oratory, i 

Iillerally Translato!, wifb &c, by 

J. S. V/atso.v, liJi. laUvolB. 

Salluct, riorxLB, and YclIeiuH Pater- I 
caiur. tViti Copioos Noif.B, Biographical 
Ko'.lcts, end Index, by J. S. 'VVAreoK. ; 

Soplioolee, The Oiibrd Translatioa i 

rovlood. 1 

Ktandard Library Atlas of Classical ! 
Geography. TKtnty-iioo large cotinsred , 
ITapi according to tki Jatcit anthoritla. 
V/lth s coapleto Index (accentuated), ' 
giving the l.*.lltnde and longitude of cvety i 
piece nened In the Mape. lap.Svo. 7t.€-i. : 

Strabo’e Goog^aphy. Translated, ( 
vrith Coplotm Kolcs, by tV. FAnoottM, J 
III. A,, and H. C. HAMinxCtt, Esq. 'With ! 
Index, ijlvlng the Andint aad Modeno J 
Kaaex In 3 voht., j 

EaotoniuE’ Lives of the Twelve i 

CMsrs, and other Worka. Thomson’t : 
Translation, rodsed, tvlth Kotei by T. ! 
Foesstes. • j 


Tacitus. Literally Translated, vith 
Koteo. In 2 vole. 

Vol. 1. Tha Annsli. 

VoL 2. Tfca History, Gcnntal.% Agrl- 
cola, to. With Index. 

Tcrancs and Phedros. By E. T 
Uorr. BJu 

Theocritus, Biou, Hoschus, and 
XyTtaini. By J. SjjncB, ALA. With lis 
utctrica! Vcrclons of Chapman. 

Thucydides. Ltferally Translated by 
Rav. H. Daoo In 2 vole. Si. 6d. each.’ 

Virgil. LiterallyTranskted by David- 
eon. If ew EdJ tlon. oyefolly revised. So, £d. 

ZIcnophon'B 'WorhE. In 3 Vo!s. 

VcL I. Tho Anabasla end MetnorahUis. 
Tiaiislatol. with Notes, by J. S. Wai- 
rojt, U-jL And a Gecsraphlccl Com- 
nentuy. by W. F. Akswosth, FJS.A., 
F.R.Qi., fee. 

Vol 2. Cyropffidlj! end HcUenlca. By 
J. S. V'atsos, ILA., and tho Ecv. E. 
Dali, 

Vol 3. Tha Minor Worta. By J. S, 
WAis-or. MJL 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

C5 Folf. at 6t. each, esceptinff those risrfcid cthervris: 


Agassis and Gould’c Comparativo 
- ITiyslolosy. EnlarEeJ by Dr. Weioui. 
VpcostrCi of too Engravings. 

BoUoy'c Eanual of Technical Analy- | 
t!s. A Qnlda for the Testing of Natural i 
md ArtlBcM ^bstancec. By B. H. Paul. 
100 Engravings. 

BBIDGiJWATEE TEEATISES. ~ 

Bell on the Hand. Its lilecba- 

nism cad Vital Endowraenla as evincing. 
Design. fi!C£nt.\ Edition SevUtd. 

■ I 

— Kirby on the History, Habits, | 

and Instincts of Animals. Edited, with I 
Notes, by T. Eraii! Joins, Eumema ; 
Engraving s,v.cm‘j of Khich are dddiUor.cJ. ‘ 
In 2 volt . j 

Sdd on the Adaptation of j 
Externa! Katoie to the Physical CondlUon I 
ol Man. 3 s. 6 d. ; 

■■ ■- -• 'vVhewell’fi Aatronomy and j 

. General Physics, ooastdered with refer- i 
ence to Katnrel Theology. S5. 6d. j 

j 

«- — — Chalmere on the Adaptation ! 
of External Nntnre to the Moral snd In- | 
tellKtual ConsUtntlon of Men. | 

2J 


■ BRIDGEWATER TREATISES— eon/. 

Prout’s TroatiEe on Chemis- 
try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. GstFTvrs. 

— — — BncMond’g Geology and 

Mlnorology. 2 vols. 15r. 

— Eoget’B Animal and Voge- 
tsble Physiology, JUuslrated. InSvols. 
Ct. each. 

Carpsnter’e (Dr. "W. B.) Zoology. .. A 
Systematic Viotr of the Strnctnie, ^blts, 
Instincts, and Dees, of tha princiisl Fami- 
lies of tho Anlm-il Kingdom, and of tbs 
chief forms of Fossil Remains. .Revised 
by W. S. Dallas, FJi.R JUttr/rated tciSh 
many hundred Wood Engravings. In 
2 voIa.C:. each. 

Hochanical Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, and Horology. A Popultr Ex- 
poEitioD. -iSg jHtairaftonf. 

Vsgfitabio Physiology snd 

Systematic Botany. A complete Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Planls. 
RevlEod, nnder Errangement with tho 
Author, by E. lAtmrsrES, M.D., fee. 
Ssrcral hurAred Illusiraticns on Wood. fs. 

— — - Physiology. In part 

ro-vrritten by the Author. Vptvsrds Pf 
SOO capUdi lilustration:. Ct. 
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A OATALOQUB OF 


Statmton's Chc»i .TonmaEont -of 
ISIS. Jfumertvt ISxatratUm. 

StocTriiardt's PxiociplMof Chcaistry, 

- czraplUlcd !a a »crtt3 ot etoplc tiptrl- 
taeats. Bwed npon Iks German work o! 
I*rof«30T SxoositAXirr, tad Edited by C. 
W. HzMOtr, Professor of CaernSjrrx £t 
Charing Cros* HosplUL UpVAT^ (f 2T0 
muttTAiiont, 


' Ifra’f (Dr. A.) Cottos Xasafaetirt 
' of Great Britain, lyitwaltauly taw*'.- 
; . gated ; -^th an introdnctoiy alew ol fU 

j co^sp^^^ltfro gtate la Foreiga OcuBtrief. 

Kerr Edition, rerlsed byP. C-Saoctw!*. 
I On* AuKdred and JUMtrtiiaa. Ii 
t a volt. 

j PMlo»ophy of Maaafaetnm ; 

; CT, An EiposlUon of the Factory Sytleas 
of Great Britain. CcaUniiod by f. Ii. 
1 ^BacMDsat. n.cd. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

Gilbart’s History, Principles, and Practice of BanMng. X^etr Edition. 
EeviKd to the Present Dafc by A. S. llicuic, of the Eoyal of Scotland, trilh 
Portrait of GUbart, 2 Tola. lOr, 


RBPERSNCE LIBRARY. 


25 Tt/Ir. at raric'Jt ^rricer. 


Blair's f&ronological Tables, Eo- 
rhtd and Enlarged. Comprehending the 
Chro.oology and Hirtory of the World, 
from the earllCEt times. By J.Wu.l.ox:onET 
iiossr. Double Volume. ICr.; or, half- 
bound, ICj. Cd. 

Clarli’s (Hugo) Introduction, to 
Heraldry. With nearly 1000 JJluttraitons. 
ISiA Uditicm. P.evUcd and enlarged by 
J, It. PxjtrrcnE, Rouge Croin. Sj. Or, 
■srilh all the HlUEtrations coloured, lot. 

Cbronicles of tbo Tombs. A Collec- 
tion cf Remarkable Epitaphs. By T. J. 
Pettigcett, F.R.S., F.S.A. 5r. 

Handbook of Domestio^' liedidne. 

Popularly arranged. By Dr. Hesky 
D aTtES. 700 pages. With complete 
Index. -'Ss. 

Games. By various Amateurs 

and ProfissorE. Edited by H. G. Bon:.'. 
lllustratii by numerous Viasravii, St. ' 

Proverbs. Comprising all 

Ray’s English Proverbs, viib addiiions ; 
his foreign PioTetbs ; and an Alphabetical 
Index. 5E. 

Hnmplirey’s Coin Collector’s Kannal. i 
A popular Introduction to the Study of j 
Coins. JlisUyf.nithid Sryranrtyt. In ; 
2 Tols. IOE. I 

Indes of Dates. Compreben'ding ! 

- the prindpal Facts in the Chronology and ; 
History of the World, from the earliest i 
30 


lime, alphabetltally arranged. By J. W. 
Rosse. Dcubls volume, 10:. j or, half- 
. bound, ICr Cd. 

lowndcs’ Bibliographer’s Hannal of 
English Xdteratuic. Xenr Edition, en- 
larged, by H." G. Bon.v. P.<rts L to X. 
(A to Z.) 2:. Cd. each. Part XI. (the Ap- 
pendix Volume). St. ■ Or the 11 parts In 
4 vols., half morocco, 2f. 2i. 

Polyglot Of roreign Proverbs. Hith 

English TraDEUtiens, and a General In- 
dex, bringing the tvhole into pamUJs. ■ 
By n. G. Bons, Oi, 


Political Cyclopedia. 
3J. Cd. each. 


In d vols. 


Also -in 2 vols. bound, los. 

Smith’s (.fixchdeacon) Complete Col- 

lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 5e. 

The Epigrammatists. Seleciions 
from ‘Jae Epigrammatic Literature cf 
Ancient. SleduKval, and ilodem Times. 
With XotCE, OteerratioES, Illustrations, 
and an Introduction. “By the Rev. Hexst 
Piiitir Dont), il.A. Second Edition, ic- 
Tised and enlarged. 6j. 

ITheeler’s (W. A., K.A.) Dictionaiy 
of XoteJ X ames of FictitiouE Peisorts and 
Places. 5:. _ 

Wright’s (T.) Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English. In 2 vols. 5s. 
each ; or half-boand in l.voL, ICs. Cd. _ 


BOEKB VABIOXJB LWUAIi]i:s 


NOVELISTS' LIBRAE y. 

10 Vv^i. ai Zi. Ci., l\cit ivuriii v’J\cr\i.hu 


Burnoj’fl Xvelina. Mlth an Intro* 
Curtl'ja aLcI '»o:cs tj* A. 11. txxi.*. 

Barneys Cecilia. Edited by A- li. 
Klus. n vt/lf. 

llanroni (Alessandro) Tiio Ectrotlied 

{I Ti^c ca y coaijliie 

Trai-iiliUija- ^Vitb aMi.txw’04 

Wousiculj'. is. 

Undo Tom’s Cabin. With IntrfKlnc- 
lury litui&rki by ihc lltv. J. 

/'ruif<si in a Icrgi dear i.v/ c. /Ilua.ra- 
litns. Zs. ec2. 

ARTISTS' 


; Toia Jests; the Historv of 6 reus;'.' 
; lii;.-. l->- Jliii-T 5. 

1 lA’.wa. uvi'-ti. WUb rUvs.'iw'..-‘-i i j 
■ O'evr:; cVuiiivafA. 1^:2 >vli. ti. 

; Joseph Ardrewa. Hy J'liU,- 

, jio- 

!- SAi^Lr.xi{<Ji.i Ij ti* 

1 \U. Ci. Oi. ' 

: Juzc&i. 15 y*'I]j.;>i;y I’lLUiiSi!. 

K'iili'.a, tV;i‘w iVi-iL* 

ila:AV lltc-UfcU-:.5. Is. 
GrotsdfiHcTCO Viicentt TrajiAitrJ 

i Iroa, iLciuU^u ly/*.!’. l\ 

LIBRARY." 


S lUx. ci rarJw^ } ri«t. 


Iconardo da ViBci’s Treatise cn ; rinstaat’s leelarts cs C.-tilpiare. 

I'ulullttr. Xticniousl'lalta. .Y£iii.Ji(i'K5, ■ .Vaii£r.»< •■£. ’ Ct. 

rci-i.'cJ. tJ. . ; 


Planchuo ffistory cl British Ccs- 
luEH', 'ILirJ W.iloa. i.e.T.£rvi-J . 
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^as darkened :witli swarms of ininimerable insecte* The 
appearance , of the hostile country was far , more inviting. 
The extensive region that lies hetvreen the river Tigris and 
the mountains of Media, was filled with villages and towns j 
and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation. Julian might expect, that a conqueror, 
who possessed the two forcible instalments of persuasion, 
steel and gold, would easily procure a plentiful subsistence 
from the fears or avarice of the natives. But on the approach 
of the Bomans, this rich and smiling prospect was instantly ' 
blasted. "WTierever they. moved, the inhabitants deserted 
the open villages, and took. shelter in, the fortified towns; 
the cattle was driven away ; the grass and ripe com -were 
consumed with fire ; and as soon as the flames had subsided 
which interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melan- 
choly face of a smoking and naked desert. This desperate 
hut efiectual method of drfence, can otdy he executed by 
the enthusiasm of a people who prefer' their independence 
to their' property ; or by the. rigour of an arbitrary govem- 
meiit which consiilts the public safety, without submitting, 
to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion, the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded 
the commands of Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced 
to the scanty stock of provisions, which continually wasted 
in his hands. Before they were entirely consumed, he 
might stiU have reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of 
Ecbatana or Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well directed 
march ;t but he was deprived of this last resource . by his 
i^ofance of the roads, and by the perfidy of his guides. 
The Eomans wandered several days in the country to the 
east'tvard of Bagdad ; the Persian deserter, who had artfully 
led' them into the snare, escaped from their resentment ; 
and his followers, as soon as they were put to the torture, 

the Geographical Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spehnan’s Expe-. 
ditibn of Cyrus, vol. ii, p. 26. [For the floods of the Tigris, in the months 
of March and April, see Layard, p. 33T, 347. — ^En.] * Ammianus 

(24, 8), describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency of the flood, the heat, 
and the insects. The lands of Assyria, oppressed by the.Turhs, and 
ravaged by the Curds, or Arabs, yield an increase of ten, fifteen, and 
twenty-fold, for the seed which is cast into the groimd by the wretched 
and unskilflil husbandman. Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii, p. 279—285. 

+ Isidore of 'Charas (Mansion. Parthic. p. 5, 6. in Hudson, Geograph. 
Minor, tom. ii), reckons one hundred and twenty-nine schoeni from 
Seleucia; and Thevenot (part 1, lib. 1, 2, p. 209—246), one hundred 
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confessed tlae secret of the conspiracy. The visionary con- 
quests of Hyrcania and India, which had so long amused 
now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that his 
own imprudence was the cause of the pubh'c distress, he 
anxiously balanced the hopes of safety or success, without 
obtaining a satisfactory answer either from gods or men. 
At leDgth,_ as the only practicable measure, he embraced 
the resolution of directing his steps towards the banks of 
the Tigris, with the design of saring the army by a hasty 
march to the confines of Corduene ; a fertile and friendly 
province, which acknowledged the sovereignty of Eonie. 
The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the retreat, only 
seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras with the 
sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of Persia.* 

As long as the Eomans seemed to advance into the coun- 
try, their march was observed and insulted Irom a distance, 
by several bodies of Persian cavalrj^ ; who, shewing them- 
selves sometimes in loose, and sometimes in closer order, 

• faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These detach- 
ments were, however, supported by a much greater force,; 
and the beads of the eoiucaas were no sooner pointed towards 
the Tigris, than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. ■ The 
Eomans, who now aspired only to the permission of a safe 
and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade themselves 
that this formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop 
of wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friendly 
Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, fortified them 
camp, passed the whole night in continual alarms ; and dis- 
covered, at the dawn of day, that they were surrounded by 
an army of Persians. This army, which might be con- 
sidered only as the van of the barbarians, was soon followed’ 

and twenty-eight hours’ march from Bagdad to Eohatana or Hatuailam.- 
These measures cannot exceed an ordinary parasang, or three Itomau 
miles. [The parasang, like the modem /arrany, ovfanaUi, of Persia, 

“ was not a measure of distance very accurately determined, but rather 
indicated a' certain amount of time employed in traversing a given 
space.” It denoted the journey of an hour, as the word Sluiidc is now 
used by the Geimaus. The length of the Persian/araaay now varies ao 
cording to the nature of the country. In the plains of ivhorassau, it is 
equal to about four mile.s ; on difficult and precipitous road.s, it scarcely 
amounts to three.” Layard, pp. 60, 61. — ^En.] ‘The march of J ulbm 
from Cte.sii)hon is circumstantially, but not cleai-ly described by Am- 
mianus ('ll, 7, S), Libanius (Oi-at. Parent, c. 131, p. 357), and ZoAmus 
(lib. 3, p. 183.) The two last seem ignorant tlmt their conqueror was re- 
treating ; and Libanius absurdly confines him to the baidts of the Tigrie. 
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by tlie main body of cuirassiers, arcbers, and elepbants, 
comnianded by Meranes, a general of rank and reputation. 
He vras accompanied by two of the long’s sons, and many 
of the principal satraps; and fame and expectation exag- 
gerated the stren^h of the remaining powers, which slowly 
advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the 
Homans continued their march, their long array, which was 
forced to bend, or dmde, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities to 
their vigilant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with 
fury, they were repeatedly repulsed with fiminess ; and the 
action at Maronga, which almost deserved the name of ,a 
battle, was marked by a considerable, loss of satraps, and 
elephants, .perhaps of equal value in the eyes of their 
monarch. These splendid advantages were not obtained 
without an adequate slaughter on the side of the Eomans: 
- several officers of distinction were either killed or wounded ; 
and the emperor .himself, who, on all occasions of danger, 
inspired and guided the valour of his troops, was obliged to 
expose, his person, and exert his abilities. The weight of 
offensive and defensive arms, which stiE constituted the 
strength 'and' safety of the Eomans, disabled them from 
maldng any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the horsemen 
of the east were trained to dart their javelins, and shoot their 
arrows, at full speed, and in every possible direction,* the 
cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than , in the 
moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. But the most 
.certain and irreparable loss of the Eomans, was that of 
time; The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate 
;of Gaul and Germany, 'fainted under the sultry heat of an 
•Assyrian summer ; their vigour was exhausted by the inces- 
sant repetition of march and combat; and the progress of the 
'army was suspended by the precautions of a slow and dan- 
.gerous retreat, in the presence of an active enemy. Every 
■day, every hour, as the supply dimimshed, the value and 
price of subsistence increased in the Eoman camp.f Julian, 

. • * Chardin, the most judicious of modem travellers, describes 
(tom. iii, p. 57, 58, &.c. edit, in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the 
Persian horsemen. Brissonius (de. Eegno Persico, p. 650 — 661, &c.) 
has collected the testimonies of antiquity. -t In Mark Antony’s 
retreat, an Attic chtnnix sold for fifty drachmje, or in other words, a 
pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shillings ; barley-bread was sold 
for.its weight in silver. It is impossible to peruse the intere.sting nar- 
rative of Plutarch (tom. v, p. 102 — 116,) without perceiving that jiark 
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who always contented himself with such- food as a hungry 
soldier would have disdained, distributed, for the use of tho 
troops, the provisions of the imperial household, and what- 
ever could he spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes 
and generals. But this feeble relief served only to aggr.a- 
vate the sense of the public distress; and the Eomaus 
began to entertain the most gloomy apprehensions, that 
■before they could reach the frontiers of the empire, they 
should all perish, either by famine, or by the sword of the 
barbarians.* 

While Jtdian struggled with the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of his situation, the silent hours of the night were 
still devoted to study and contemplation. Whenever he 
closed his eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind 
was agitated ndth painful anxiety; nor can it be thought 
surprising, that the genius of the empire should once more 
appear before him, covering, with a funereal veil, his head 
and his horn of abundance, and slowly retiring from the 
imperial tent. The monarch started from his couch, aud 
stepping forth, to refresh his wearied spirits with the cool- 
ness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, wliicli 
shot athwart the sky, and suddenly vanished. ' Julian was 
convinced that he had seen the menacing countenance of 
the god of war;t the council which he summoned, of Tuscan 
Haruspices, J unanimously pronounced that ' he should 
abstain from action : but, on this occasion, necessity and 
reason were more prevalent than superstition; and the trum- 
pets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country; and the hills had been secretly 
occupied by the Persians. Julian led the van with -the -fekiil 
and attention of a consummate" general ; he was alarmed by 

Antony and Julian were pursued by the same enemies, and mvolved 
in the same distress. . _ ’ 

* Ammian. 21, 8. 25, 1. Zoaimus, I 3, p. 184 — 186. Libanius, 
Orat Parent, c. 131, 135, p. 357 — 359. Tho sophist of Antioch 
appears ignorant that the troops were hungry. 

t Ammian. 25, 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam so 
Marti sacra facturum. (21, 6.) Such whimsical quarrels were not un- 
common between the gods and their insolent votaries ; and even tlio 
prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been twice shipwrecked, eicludad 
Neptime from the honours of public processions. See Hume’s Philo- 
sophical Reflections, Essays, vol. ii, p. 4^. Z They still retained 
the monopoly of the vain, but lucrative, science, which had been 
invented in Hetruria ; and professed to derive their knowledge of 
signs and omens from tho ancient books of Tarquitius, a Tuscan sjg-.-. 
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■the intelligence thai Ms rear iras suddenly attacked. The 
■ neat of the Treather had tempted him to lay aside Ms cui- 
rass ; hut he snatched a shield from one of Ms attendants, 
and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, to the relief 
of ^ the rear-guard. A similar danger recalled the intrepid 
• prince to the defence of the front, and, as he galloped 
between the columns, the centre of the left was attacked, 
‘andalmost overpowered, by a furious charge of the Persian 
cavaliy and elephants. This huge body was soon defeated, 
by the well-timed evolution of the light infantry, who aimed 
their weapons, with dexterity , and effect, against the backs 
of the horsemen, and the legs of the elephants. The bar- 
barians fled; and Julian, who was foremost in every danger, 
animated ibe pursuit with his voice and gestures. His 
trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by, the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sove- 
reign that he was without armour; and conjured him to 
decline the fall of the impending ruin. As they exclaimed * 
a cloud of darts and arrows was discharged from' the fiyxng 
squadrons; and a javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, 
transpierced the ribs and fixed in the inferior part of the liver. 
Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon from Ms side ; 
but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, and 
he fell senseless from his horse. His guards flew to Ms 
relief; and the wounded emperor was gently raised from 
the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle 
into an adjacent tent. The report of the melancholy event 
passed from rank to rank; but the grief of the Homans 
inspired them with invincible valour, and the desire of 
•tevenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained 
hy the two armies till they were separated by the total 
darkness of the night. The Persians derived'some honour 
from the advantage wMch they obtained against the left 
wing, where Anatolius, master o^ the offices, was slain, and 
the°prefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. But the event 
of the day was adverse to the barbarians. They abandoned 
the field; their two g3herals, hleranes and hrohordate3,t 

. ■* Clamahant Mnc inde candidati (see the note of Valesius) quos dis- 
jecerat terror, ufc fegientinm molem tanquam ruinam male compositi 
culminis declinaret. Ammian. 25, 3, t Sapor himself declared to 

the Komans, that it -n-as his practice to comfort the families of his 
deceased satraps, hy sending them, as a present, the heads of the 
guards and officers who had not falien ty their masters side, laba. 
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nobles or satraps, and a multitude of tbeir bravest 
soldiers: and the success of the Homans, if Julian liad sur- 
vived, might have been improved into a decisive and useful 
victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery 
from the fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss 
of blood, were expressive of his martial spirit. He called 
for his 'horse and arms, and was impatient to rush into the 
battle. His remaining strength was exhausted by the 
painful effort ; and the surgeons who examined liis wound, 
discovered the s3'mptom3 of approaching death. He em- 
ployed the awful moments with the firm temper of a liero 
and a sage ; the philosophers who had accompanied him in 
this fatal expedition, compared the tent of Julian with the 
prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, whom duty, or 
friendship, or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, 
listened with respectful grief to the funeral oration of their 
dying emperor.* “ Friends and fellow-soldiers, the season- 
able period of my departure is now arrived, and I discharge, 
with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands of 
nature. I have learned from philosophy how much the 
soul is more excellent than the body ; and that the separa- 
tion of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, 
rather than of afiliction. I have learned from religion, that 
an early death has often been the reward of piety ,t and I 
accept, as a favour of the gods, the mortal stroke that 
secures me from the danger of disgracing a character, which 
has liitberto been supported by virtue and fortitude. I die 
without remorse, as I have lived without guilt. I am 
pleased to reflect on the innocence of ray private life ; and I 
can afiirm with confidence, that the supreme authority, that 
emanation of the Dhdne Power, has been presented in my 
hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the corrupt ana 
destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered the hap- . 
piness of the people as the end of government. Submitting 

nius, De nece Julian. iJcLs. c. 13, p. 163. * The character and 

situation of Julian might countenance the suspicion, that he had pre- 
viously composed the elaborate oration, which Ammianus heard, and 
has transcribed. The version of the abbfi de la Bleterie is faithful and 
elegant. I have followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of ema- 
nations, which is darkly insinuated in the original. t Herodotus 

(L 1, c. 31) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable tale. Yet the 
Jupiter (in the sixteenth book of the Iliad) who laments with tears or 
blood the death of Sarpedon his son, hud a verj- imperfect notion of 



